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I sHovLtp be going over beaten ground and breaking an open 
_ door if I tried to show where, in the present battle of nations, 
_ lies the just cause. Facts and documents speak enough to 
_ remove, even amongst neutrals, any genuine doubt, if there 
__ was any such at the outset. What I will point out is that 
_ this is no ordinary war. Most of the wars our generations 
_ have witnessed were waged to conquer or to retain territorities, 
_ to acquire new markets or to remove some competition, to 
= or to crush national aspirations. The aim of the present 
war is to settle whether one Power is. or is not, to realise the 
oe conceived but always disappointed dream of controlling 
_ the world. Nay, more: what is at stake is the choice between 
_ two ideals of life and humanity. In one word, it is a struggle 
_ between Civilisation and Culture, this last term being taken in 
Civilisation may be defined as the whole of ideas, institu- 
tions, and arts which concur in securing to men the greatest 
unt of enlightenment, happiness, liberty, and morality. 
ture is the scientific organisation of all the national forces 
a 1 Written in English by Count Goblet d’Alviella. 
— Vex. XIV.—No. 2. wz 16 
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with a view to increasing the power of the State. Civilisation 
is cosmopolitan and pacific, only using force to enforce the right. 
Culture is national and particularist, resting on force and grow- 
ing by war. Civilisation is the common property of mankind, 
open to all men in proportion to their respective aptitudes. 
Culture varies with each race or country, and its most powerful 
forms tend to absorb the others, in accordance with the example 
given by nature in the universal struggle for life. 

The Germans themselves have perceived this opposition. 
Professor Lasson, in his essay Das Kultur Ideal und der 
Krieg, writes (p. 79): ‘Civilisation leads to concord, but 
Civilisation is not Culture. Between different forms of 
Culture there can be only hatred and struggle. ... To ask 
for a pacific development of Culture is to ask for the im- 
possible, to reverse the order of nature, to put a false idol 
in the place of real morality.” Another writer, Thomas 
Mann, who defines Culture as “a spiritual organisation of 
force,” after asserting that it is above morals, reason, and 
science, adds that “it will destroy civilisation.” What a 
hope and what a confession! 

This is not a mere quarrel of words. To-day the defenders 
of Civilisation fight for right, which they proclaim independent 
of and superior to might ; the German Culturists fight for thear 
right, which they pretend to base on their force. The Allies 
fight for the liberty of Europe, for the right of the nations to 
dispose of their own destinies, to warm themselves at the sun 
of general Civilisation; the Germans for the enslaving or the 
destruction of anything or anybody who opposes the spread 
of their own Culture. The Allies fight for a lasting peace, 
based on respect for treaties and on the maintenance of inter- 
national law; the Germans for war itself, which they proclaim 
the supreme law of nature and the best instrument of pro- 
gress. ‘You must love war more than peace, and a long war 
better than a short one.” Thus spake Zarathustra, or rather 
Nietzsche. They should both be satisfied to-day. 

Here we have two orders of conceptions in absolute contra- 
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diction to each other. Much more than the extraordinary 
number of fighters on the field or the striking novelties in 
the art of killing, it is this shock of two ideals which imparts 
to the present war, on both sides, an exceptional character, 


_ a special importance, a kind of grandeur and mysticism such 


as Europe has not witnessed since the wars of religion, 
perhaps since the Crusades, when soldiers were conscious of 
fighting for something higher than material or even national 
interests. Thus is explained why, inside each of the belli- 
gerent States, the political, religious, and social differences went 
down so quickly before the common purpose, and why every- 
where the people accepted with so little complaint their 
sacrifices and losses. But it also shows that a premature peace 
is impossible, and that even any suggestion of such an issue, 
if it should come from outside, would be regarded as an 
insult, and, if from inside, as treason. 

Behind every ideal, especially in Germany, stands a certain 
metaphysic. I need not explain, after so many others, how 
the present temper of the German race is an outcome of the 
philosophical evolution from Fichte to Nietzsche, passing 
through Hegel. German transcendentalism, which was run- 
ning high during the first part of last century, lost a good deal 
of ground when the positive methods arose, but the mind of 


Germany has shown once more its ability to absorb, from 


every current of thought, anything that helps its pretension to 


_the upper place in the world. From Darwinism it borrowed 


the law of the survival of the fittest, taking as a criterion of 
fitness only the manifestations of material force. From the 
philosophy of evolution, which Herbert Spencer carried to the 
vindication of extreme individualism, it drew the necessity of 
the natural laws which bring more and more co-ordination 
into social organisms. From materialism and some agnostic 
schools it took its denial of duty, except towards the laws 
enacted by the State for its own preservation. Lastly, from 


_ Nietzsche it adopted the doctrine that the aim of life is neither 


happiness nor morality, not even rest, but domination obtained 
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by struggle and maintained by force. All this, blended 
together with older inspirations, has blossomed into the creed 
of Pan-Germanism which has found in Treitschke its most 
thorough and influential exponent. 

It is obvious that in this creed there is only one Culture 
worthy of the name, the German Kultur. Fichte already 
taught that there is only one real nation, Germany, and that 
she is to other people what the non-Ego is to the Ego. 
Professor Schénerer writes: “‘We are not only men: we are 
more than men, because we are Germans.” Nobody smiled in 
Germany when, in 1905, the Kaiser said at Bremen in a public 
oration: “ We are the salt of the earth. God has called upon 
us to civilise the world. Weare the missionaries of Progress.” 
They have shown it well! 

Under these conditions it is easy to understand that every 
attempt to frustrate or even to oppose German Culture is 
regarded as a sin, an impious revolt which requires to be 
suppressed with a strong hand. A_ professor of Berlin 
University, Dr Kohler, wrote in a recent pamphlet, Noth 
kennt keine Geboth ( Necessity knows no Law”): “ Every 
fault meets with its punishment on earth. The faults 
committed by States are vindicated in this world. A 
heavy responsibility falls on the shoulders of the Belgian 
statesmen. ‘There is only for them one excuse: they did not 
know the grand, the unique, the noble Germany.” I am 
afraid that now we know her only too well! A Major Bister 
von Stranz, describing his personal experiences in a book 
entitled Die Eroberung Belgiens, does not hesitate to address 
the Belgian people in this way: ‘‘ And now you, presumptuous 
little people, you pretend to stop us—you, to whom we had 
promised peace and protection, provided you did not stop 
us in our great work. And now you make common cause 
with our enemies. It is as if you attacked a priest carrying 
the Holy of Holies. We are consecrated by the grandeur 
of our destinies!” When lately the Miinchener Neueste 
Nachrichten told its readers of the capture and destruction 
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of Belgrade, it added: “The punishment of God has passed 
over Belgrade.” ‘This is exactly the language held thousands 
of years ago by the Assyrian kings when they had sacked 
and destroyed, in the name of their Lord Assur, the 
neighbouring cities which had been sacrilegious enough to 
resist their armies. 


II. 


For more than half a century we have seen amongst the 
Germans history, anthropology, philology, sociology going 
hand in hand with philosophy to justify and to spread this 
worship of Kultur. All branches of science and art have 
joined in. Literature has taken for watchword Deutschland 
tiber alles. I know no more disgraceful document than the 
paper signed about a year ago by ninety-three professors, 
scientists, artists, and men of letters, who give themselves 
out, and not without grounds, as the best representatives 
of German Culture. We all have known some of these 
men. We have often met them, in Oxford for example, 
in international congresses of all kinds. We used to listen 
to them, to admire and to follow them, for the value of 
their methods, the deepness of their knowledge, the extent 
of what we thought their scientific probity: a Harnack, 
a Wundt, a Haeckel, a Lamprecht, a Deissmann, a von 
Gebhardt, and so many others. What faith can we have 


‘in them henceforwards, after having seen them shutting 


their eyes to the clearest evidence and ready to swallow the 
plainest distortions of facts, in order to conclude by an open 
apology of Prussian militarism ? 

The Kaiser has even found the way of turning the Christian 
religion—Christianism of all religions!—into a servant and 
ally of Cesarism. At first it seems as if religion, at least in 
its established forms, had very little to do with this war. 
There are Protestants, Catholics, Orthodox, Jews, Mahomedans 
fighting on each side, and everyone of them feels more in 
sympathy with his companions in the trenches, whatever 
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creed they profess, than with his own co-religionists standing 
under the opposite flag. But, besides bringing back many 
minds to the thought of the beyond and to the fold of the 
Churches, as is often the case in the great crises where death, 
mourning, and misery are always rampant, the war has 
revived, at least on the German side, a type of worship 
which we deemed utterly extinct amongst civilised com- 
munities since the rise of universalist religions. I mean 
national religion, which, in the religious evolution, represents 
a form intermediate between the tribal or municipal and the 
world religions. The fact is frankly admitted in Germany. <A 
theologian from the University of Berlin, Professor Leissmann, 
admits recently in a pamphlet, Der Krieg und die Religion, that 
‘to consider the national religions as inferior is a mistake well 
shown by the present war.” In a lecture delivered at Berlin 
during March last, Dr Max Lenz acknowledges that God 
Himself has become “nationalised.” The well-known historian, 
Carl Lamprecht, proclaims: ‘“ Who will deny that there is 
even now a Christian German God, and that sometimes He 
reveals Himself to strangers as a strong and jealous God?” 

Let us hear the Kaiser himself. In a speech delivered in 
August 1907, he said to his people: ‘I believe that, in order 
to unite all our citizens, all our classes, there is only one way, 
that is religion; not religion understood in the narrow sense, 
ecclesiastic and dogmatic, but in a larger sense, more practical, 
more in relation with life.” The idea is fine and lofty. But 
one has not to go very deep to find out that if the Kaiser carries 
all religions in his heart, including of course Islamism, it is 
only so far as they consent to serve his political ends. One 
of his favourite chaplains, the well-known Dr Stocker, soon 
learned at his own expense what it costs to go, in the way 
of Christian socialism, further than his imperial master 
wished. The God Wilhelm II. worships and invokes is not 
the Christian God, the just and merciful Father. It is a 
“von Gott,” according to a witty French Catholic ; in reality, 
a personified symbol of German Kultur and nothing else. 
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The false position in which the official Protestantism of 
Germany has thus placed itself is significantly illustrated by a 
correspondence exchanged in the first days of the war between 
a French Protestant minister of Nimes, Hr Babut, and Dr 
Dryander, first Preacher at the Court of Berlin. On 4th 
August 1914 the former sent to his German colleague a letter 
proposing that together they should draw up a declaration, to 
be submitted for signature to Christians in Germany, France, 
England, Belgium, Russia, and Serbia—in fact, “to all those 
who had been baptised in the name of Jesus Christ.” They 
were to affirm that, while they intended to remain faithful to 
their feelings and duties, each towards his own country, they 
at the same time should remember that Jesus Christ is the 
Saviour of all, and that He commanded all men to love each 
other like children of the same father. Consequently they 
should promise to expel from their hearts “all hatred against 
those they were obliged to call momentarily their enemies ; 
also to use their influence in order that the war may be con- 
ducted with all possible humanity; that the winner should 
not abuse his strength, that the persons and the rights of the 
vanquished should be preserved.” 

Dr Dryander took five weeks to answer, and then, in the 
name of several of his colleagues, he absolutely rejected the 
proposal, “ because,” he said, “ there must not be the slightest 
appearance that any suggestion or effort is wanted in Germany 
to have the war conducted according to the needs of mercy 
and humanity.” Then he went on: “For the whole of our 
people as well as for our military Head Staff, it is self-evident 
that the war ought to be pursued only between soldiers, while 
sparing carefully the defenceless and the weak, attending the 
wounded and the sick without discrimination.” And he dared 
to add: “ We are convinced, with full knowledge of the case, 
that on our side the fighting goes on with a self-restraint, a 
conscientiousness, and a kindness of which history so far affords 
few examples.” This was written on the 15th of September, 
when the whole world was ringing with the atrocities com- 
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mitted at Visé, Aerschot, Louvain, Andenne, Dinant, and a 
dozen other places ! 

Have the Roman Catholics of Germany a better record ? 
There is no injustice, no exaction, no cruelty over which their 
leaders in Parliament and outside have not thrown the mantle 
of their imperial loyalism. Not a word have they uttered 
against the invasion of Belgium, not a word against the execu- 
tion of innocent priests, as denounced by Cardinal Mercier, 
not a word against the wanton destruction of the University 
of Louvain and the Cathedral of Rheims. When one of their 
former friends, the Catholic leader in the small Parliament of 
Luxembourg, Hr Prum, tried to open their eyes, their only 
answer was to have him prosecuted for libel and imprisoned 
by German authorities. Just as the Social Democratic party 
has become the Emperor’s socialists, so they have deserved to 
be called the Catholics of the Kaiser. 


Il. 


This convergence of all moral and material forces towards 
a national aim is undoubtedly a source of strength. But it is 
also a cause of weakness, when it proceeds from an infatuation 
which refuses to take facts into account. The Germans have 
absorbed themselves in the contemplation and worship of their 
own soul to such a degree that they have become incapable of 
understanding the soul of their neighbours, nay, the soul of 
humanity. For instance, look at their mistake in resorting to 
war at a time when they were already conquering the world 
by a natural expansion and slow infiltration. Within the last 
forty years they had passed from forty million souls to about 
sixty-five millions ; an increase coincident with their transforma- 
tion from an essentially agricultural into an industrial nation. 
In the commercial scale they had attained the second rank 
amongst the people of the world. Their capital invested 
abroad, mostly in enterprises due to their initiative and placed 
under their control, amounted to untold millions. Their goods, 
made in Germany, flooded all the markets of the globe. 


\ 
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Their ships crowded every sea. Their clerks, bankers, 
engineers, and what not, pushing and helping each other, 
were everywhere displacing the representatives of the local 
industrial and commercial classes. There is perhaps no 
example in history of a nation having made such strides in 
wealth and influence during so short a period of time. Now 
all this gain has been set at naught by their premature rush 
for political domination. Even if they should win, they would 
have to bear for many years the burden of their losses in men 
and money. Defeated or even simply frustrated in their calcu- 
lations, they will forcibly lose everything they had gained 
abroad and suffer mortal damage for several generations in the 
very sources of their prosperity. 

Their judgment has been especially misled when they 
flattered themselves in turn that Russia might be frightened 
into letting them crush Serbia ; that France would not dare to 
come to the rescue of her Russian allies; that Belgium would 
prefer her security to her honour; that England would never 
go to war for “a scrap of paper”; that Italy would be induced 
by a petty territorial concession to join hands with them or at 
least to remain neutral. Then they believed that, outside of 
Germany, everybody and everything were to be bought, even 
public opinion. Who will ever know the manymillions they have 
_ spent among neutrals to buy over a motley host of journalists 
and politicians, besides flooding the world with mendacious 
. pamphlets soon reduced to their real value? Misled by the 
reports of their agents and their spies, who simply echoed their 
own illusions, they imagined they were going to find every- 
where houses divided against themselves, on the verge of civil 
war, and therefore an easy prey. They had overlooked that 
while amongst themselves they expected all political differences 
to be merged into the national upheaval, the same phenomenon 
might take place amongst each of their foes; as indeed it did. 

Yet their greatest and most damnable mistake was the 
persuasion that by terrorising the inoffensive part of the 
population they would more easily bring their enemies to 
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terms. ‘“ When a national war arises,” writes General von 
Hartmann, “terrorism becomes from a military point of view 
a necessary principle.”* He adds: “It is half measures and 
kindness which are cruelties, because they lose sight of the 
purpose of the war and postpone the conclusion of the peace.” 
A manual published in 1902 by the Prussian Military Staff 
for the instruction of officers, under the title Kriegsbrauch im 
Landkriege, warns them against the temptation to transform 
the laws of war “in a sense which is in absolute contradiction 
with the end of war, although it found favour in the Convention 
of Geneva and in the Conferences of Brussels and The Hague.” 
Everybody remembers the strange speech of the Kaiser to his 
troops starting for China: “ Behave like Huns and Vandals.” 
The advice was to be followed in other countries. One 
may well imagine what becomes of such instructions when 
they are carried out by drunken soldiers and bloodthirsty 
officers. I will not dwell on the awful page of the atrocities 
committed by the Germans against the civil population in 
Belgium and in France. 1 will only add that the responsibility 
of these crimes falls not only on those who executed them, 
but equally on those who ordered them or justified them in 
advance. And what has been the result? If there is a lesson 
to draw from these infamous schemes, it is that finally they 
turn against their authors. The sacking of open towns has 
not hastened for a day the fall of a fortress. ‘The murder of 
innocent people has not prevented one soldier, one official, one 
priest from doing his duty. The wanton destruction of 
Louvain, of Ypres, of Rheims has not brought the Allies any 
nearer to the opening of negotiations for peace. The 
cowardly use of hostages as living shields, unknown in pre- 
ceding wars, has not prevented an assault, nor paralysed a 
resistance. Kach murderous excursion of the Zeppelins 
against British towns has simply acted as one of the best 
recruiting agencies. The piratical feats of the submarines, 


1 « Militarische Nothwendigkeit und Humanitaet,” in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau, 1878-1879, vol. xiii, pp. 459-462. 
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culminating in the destruction of the Lusitania, have frightened 
away neither passengers nor goods from the seas held by the 
English and the French. In fact, by all their abominations 
they have only succeeded in making war more desperate and 
peace more difficult ; they have closed against themselves for 
generations countries which otherwise might perhaps have 
forgotten the blood shed on the battlefields; they have lost 
the sympathies they had kept amongst neutrals, and they have 
irretrievably disgraced themselves before impartial history. A 


French statesman once said that in politics faults were worse 


than crimes. Here we have both, and, I am glad to add for 
the honour of mankind, with a negative result. 


IV. 


The end must come sooner or later, perhaps sooner than 
we expect. ‘There are only three issues possible. One is the 
complete overthrow of the Allies. I leave it out, because, 
taking all facts into consideration, I deem that, in spite of the 
Turks and the Bulgarians, it is absolutely impossible. The 
Germans pretend that a decisive victory of theirs would mean 
perpetual peace, for the good reason that nobody would dare 
to oppose them any more. They would give us a Par 
Germanica, something like the Paw Romana so much praised 
in the far past. But it is just the kind of peace Europe does 
not want, because it would be peace in servitude. 

Another hypothesis is the conclusion of a half-hearted 
peace, a lame peace as the French say, more or less on the 
basis of statw quo ante bellum. 'This would be no solution at 
all, but simply a respite, an insecure truce, and the whole 
thing would begin again, the same way, perhaps in a very few 
years. No doubt Germany will try to come to terms, as soon 
as she realises that the ground is giving way under her feet. 
We shall see her, at that moment, resorting to the same 
methods in the interest of peace—her peace, of course—which 
she has tried in the interest of her war. She will have her 
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agents endeavouring to convince the neutrals that the war 
has become a deadlock, and that their interests are endangered 
by a prolongation of the struggle. She will apply, in the 
name of religion and humanity, to those shortsighted people 
who, in every country, are always willing to welcome peace, 
provided it calls itself peace. She will attempt to push for- 
ward on one hand the head of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who offered to join in whenever a neutral should offer its 
mediation; on the other hand her own Socialists, always ready 
to play the réle of those domesticated elephants which are sent 
amongst the wild herds of their kind in order to induce these 
to enter the corral where slavery is awaiting them. 

Now, let every sincere mind, even amongst neutrals and 
pacifists, consider that, in such case, Germany, robbed of her 
expectations but not cured of her ambitions, anxious above 
everything to get her revenge, will at once throw herself 
into the preparations for another war. Whereupon our own 
people, taught by experience, an experience dearly paid for, 
will have to follow in order to outwit her before the crash, 
and therefore the whole of Europe will sink more and more 
under such a burden of armaments that we shall have to sigh 
for another war to decide once for all whether the world is to 
remain free or to become the slave of Germany. Is that 
the peace neutrals want? As to the pacifists, can they not 
see that those who recommend such peace fight against their 
own colours and betray their own cause ? 

There remains only one issue: the surrender of Germany, 
the full acceptance of the conditions drawn by the Allies. 
It is not for me to foresee or even to suggest what these 
conditions may be. What I can say is that the peace I 
conceive must be a settlement worthy of the great cause for 
which we are fighting. It must be a just peace, a lasting 
peace, a preventive peace, and perhaps a step to something 
higher still. 

A just peace must include, firstly, reparation. The asser- 
tions of the most prominent English statesmen and the general 
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agreement of the other Powers warrant the belief that 
Germany will have to pay for all damage she has inflicted; at 
least those that can be paid for, for there are many losses 
which are beyond estimation. Yet, to have a just peace, 
something more is required: punishment. Germany will have 
to suffer the penalty for her misdeeds and worse than misdeeds. 
Of course, one cannot pronounce capital punishment against a 
nation of fifty million souls, even for perjury, plunder, murder, 
and arson. But take a map of Europe: leaving out Turkey 
and Bulgaria, which may be dealt with separately, we see that 
the two central empires rule over twelve or thirteen provinces 
inhabited by populations foreign to the German race which 
have been engulfed by force after the destruction of their 
independence or at the expense of neighbouring states. Every- 
one of them Germany and Austria will have to disgorge, in 
order to let these victims of German greed follow their ethnical 
or traditional inclinations. 

This done, and whatever fate is in store for German colonies, 
I for one do not think that we ought to go further. Of course, 
it would be good policy to encourage any spontaneous revolt 
in the south of Germany against the pressure of Prussian 
militarism, but there is one thing we must not and cannot 
take away from the German race: that is, Germany itself. 
Besides, I should pity the State which imagines that it is going 
to increase its power or its prosperity by swallowing a morsel 
of German population, thus fixing in its own side a permanent 
focus of hatred and disorder. Let us rather remain faithful to 
the modern principle which must preside over this remodelling 
of Central Europe: the rights of nationality, which means 
simply the right of the people to dispose of themselves. Here 
I foresee an objection. The Germans are a sturdy, patient, 
laborious, and tenacious people. Let them alone, they will in 
a few years regain their former strength, and then we will have 
to reckon with them again, especially if the Allies of to-day 
are no more united between themselves. Germany will not 
be slow to seize the occasion. I will answer that a defeated 
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and reduced Germany, after the losses she sustained, having 
to pay and not to receive an enormous indemnity of war, is 
not likely to resume her warlike abilities for many years to 
come, and the question is, whether war will still be possible ? 
The answer is with us. 


is 


I do not wish to make excursions in the land of Utopia. 
Let us avoid the big words of Perpetual Peace or even of 
the United States of Europe. Yet what should prevent 
the Allies, after they have settled with Germany and her 
accomplices, to sign between themselves an agreement to 
take arms against any nation, even if it were one of them- 
selves, which should refuse to submit its international claims 
to a Court of Arbitration, or which should decline to carry 
out the sentence, after having accepted the jurisdiction ? 

There is a precedent: the Holy Alliance of a hundred 
years ago amongst the Continental Powers, after the fall of 
the first Napoleon. This Alliance, holy or not, was not a 
success. It aimed at maintaining not only the possessions, 
but also the governments of the different States; in fact, it 
was an insurance society of the kings against their people as 
well as against their neighbours, and it took no account of 
national aspirations which were going to alter the face of 
Europe. The principal representative of liberal ideas in those 
days, England, kept aloof, and she was right. Its only appli- 
cation was the mission entrusted in 1823 to the French 
Government of the Restoration, in order to suppress the 
Spanish insurrection against Ferdinando VII. The revolutions 
of Greece and of Belgium gave it the last blow, and nobody 
spoke of it any more. What we need is a Holy Alliance of 
the peoples, not against their kings, but against any disturber 
of the peace in Europe. And this will be so much easier that, 
if the redistribution of lands to follow this war is to be carried 
out so as to satisfy the claims of nationalities, nearly all the 
irritating questions, even nearly all the possible causes of 
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war, will have disappeared from our political horizon.t The 
neutrals themselves, who have felt to a large degree the curse 
of this war, and who would dread above all to be some day 
implicated in a similar cataclysm, will be only too glad to 
join an alliance of this sort. It is with them that the idea 
of general arbitration mostly finds favour. Would they not 
accept with joy and alacrity a scheme to lay down in inter- 
national society the juridical principle which has brought peace 
and made progress possible in the relations of individuals ? 

We have been told lately more than once that the humani- 
tarian reforms in the practice of war, on which all civilised 
nations had agreed during the last fifty years, have become 
valueless, since there is not one of these conventions that has 
not been disregarded or openly transgressed by the Germans. 
Can we even speak any more of international law, when its 
very existence is denied both theoretically and practically by 
a nation which refuses openly to be bound by treaties, when- 
ever she thinks it her interest to do so? All this may become 
true, should the Germans have the last word. Then their 
views about right and might, about laws of war and treaties 
of peace, might of course become a new rule or at least a new 
guide for the relation between Powers to be. But, if they lose 
the game, there is no doubt that the movement for a code of 
international law and for the establishment of general arbitra- 


tion will make a new start; just because the people will be 
_under a near impression of this long, awful, and exhausting war. 


But let us have no illusion. All the progress, all the reforms, 
all the conventions in that line, even the opening and working 
of courts of arbitration, run a risk of becoming mere “ scraps 


1 Since this was written I have become acquainted with a remarkable 
essay on T'he National Principle and the War, published by Mr Ramsay Muir 
amongst the Oxford pamphlets on the war (Oxford University Press, tract 
No. 19). The author, who shows himself thoroughly versed in the ethnography 
and history of modern Europe, clearly points out how the continent can be 
reconstructed on rational lines by following the claims of nationality, and why 
this would be a guarantee for future peace. Passing over some minor difficulties, 
which arise from the actual conditions in the Balkans, I can say that I agree 
with every word he says. . 
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of paper ” so long as there does not stand behind them a power 
of some kind to enforce their decrees. So long as men are 
not angels—and they are still far from it, although perhaps a 
little nearer than their primeval ancestors—force may have 
to be used in order that right may prevail, and the best we 
can do is to place force at the disposal of right. 

Professor Oswald has written: “ What does Germany 
want?” And he answers to himself: “She wants to 
organise Europe, which is so far unorganised.” This con- 
tains a truth and a mistake. The truth is that Europe 
is still unorganised; the mistake, that she needs Germany 
for the task. All those who feel some interest in the 
establishment of an international order, statesmen, philan- 
thropists, sociologists, especially every woman, sister or 
mother—whose eternal feeling was described by the Latin 
author when he denounced bella matribus detestata—must 
realise that this problem of problems will never be solved 
by sentimental declamations of good souls, by the denuncia- 
tions of the Churches, by the pressure of public opinion, nor 
even by the intervention of some big Power. The only 
hope is a gradual grouping of nations, large and small, 
which would be willing, while respecting each other's real 
autonomy, to make the sacrifices needed for the working 
of some form of international justice. The winners in the 
present war will come out of the furnace deeply scorched— 
like those medieval knights who were paying with the 
blood of their many wounds for their victory over the wicked 
dragon. Whatever may be the indemnities of war extracted 
from our enemies, everybody’s fortune will be hard hit, 
taxation will be increased in an enormous proportion, 
hundreds of thousands of families will feel the loss of their 
dear ones, hundreds of thousands of maimed soldiers will 
recall in the streets the horrors of the battle. What will the 
leaders of the victorious nations have to offer to their people, 
besides victory itself, in exchange for their sacrifices and 
their sufferings? Let them at least attempt to earn the 
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| gratitude of the next generations by taking a decisive step 
towards a reform which will lift our society on to a higher 
plane. Never will they find such an occasion again. 

An old proverb, which we had too much forgotten, tells: 
Si vis pacem, para bellum. It should be quite as true to 
say: St vis pacem, para pacem; and this is my excuse, if 
someone should find my utterances somewhat premature. 
The essential aim of war, in spite of what the present 
scholars may say in Germany, is not war itself; it is not 
even victory: it is peace, a lasting peace, the peace we want, 
if we are to save our civilisation from a fatal arrest of 
development. Now, there are some hopeful signs. A 
community of people does not pass through a fiery ordeal 
like the present without leaving behind many things which 
were impeding its progress and without acquiring new things 
which will help its ascent towards a better state. 

War itself has some compensation for its evils. It certainly 
brings into prominence certain qualities, courage, endurance, 
discipline, the feeling of solidarity, the consciousness of the 
serious side of life—above all, the spirit of sacrifice without 
which there can be done nothing grand nor durable. But 
these virtues are equally needed during peace to build up 
character and to improve institutions. Who has not been 
struck by the ease with which have been given up, since the 
war begun, some features of our overheated civilisation which 
were deemed lately a necessity of refined life and were often 
denounced by the Germans as a symptom of our decline, 
although they had the same, perhaps in a grosser form; for 
instance, certain exaggerations in the luxuries of the table, in 
the dress of women, in the number of servants, the excesses in 
alcoholic drinks, the tyranny of fashion, the mania for change, 
the taste for speculation, the tendency to curtail labour in all 
classes, and many other items? May these riddances remain 
as a legacy of war time to peace time! 

I dimly perceive, through the smoke of the battlefields, the 


laborious childbirth of a society distinguished in more 
Vor. XIV.—No. 2. 
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simplicity in taste, more solidarity between the classes, more 
moderation in political differences, more toleration in religious 
questions, more faith in a common ideal; where everyone will 
better understand that scientific progress is not enough, unless 
it goes on a par with moral progress ; where, finally, the rights 
of weaker nations and the conquests of human genius will 
not remain at the mercy of a brutal conqueror. Perhaps all 
this is a dream. But now and then it is good to dream in the 
midst of harsh realities; and, besides, there are some dreams 
which‘become realised, provided those who attend to them can 
find the necessary force—not the brutal force dear to the 
German Culturists, but the moral force that moves mountains, 


the force of the will. 
GOBLET DALVIELLA. 


Patats pes Ministéres, Havre. 


THE “FIGHT FOR RIGHT” MOVEMENT:! 


Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 


THE purpose of the “Fight for Right” movement is to en- 
courage our fellow-countrymen, as well non-combatant as 
combatant, to use their utmost endeavour, in the several ways 
open to them, towards the end of attaining decisive victory 
as the only sure means of honourable and lasting peace; to 
maintain in them the spirit of bold confidence in a righteous 
cause, without which full success is not possible; and to make 
plain to them the unexampled character of this war, being a 
war not merely for British interest but for the freedom of the 
civilised world, as a reason for the most strenuous effort and 
for ungrudging sacrifice. 

This movement began, almost by accident, in thoughts 
which occurred to Sir Francis Younghusband, in the summer 
_vacation, at a patriotic meeting in South Wales. He entered 

Into communication with several persons whom he thought 
likely to be helpful; informal conferences were held during 
some weeks in London; as the result of these, an executive 
committee was formed, and Sunday afternoon meetings were 
held during six weeks in November and December, as a 
sample, in a general way, of what may be done and, as we 
hope, will be done throughout the country. A special feature 
of these meetings is the combination of music with speaking ; 
I confess that the suggestion of it had a great, perhaps a 
decisive, part in determining me to join the movement, and, 


1 Further particulars of this movement will be found in the advertisement 
pages of the present issue. 
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even if this were all, I think Sir Francis would have made 
a profitable contribution to the lawful arts of propaganda 
for the King’s and the country’s service. 

Being avowed propagandists in a cause which we are 
convinced is just, we make no pretence of being judicial 
or impartial. Our primary question is not: Is this war 
righteous? but: This war being righteous, what is the 
right spirit for winning in a greater contest than any 
living man remembers? Much has been done in the way 
of historical and political instruction ; the conditions leading 
to the war have been explained and discussed in many 
forms of publication and from many points of view. 
Little attention has yet been given to the men and 
women, probably a large number, who do not need further 
argument, being satisfied in their judgment, but do need 
moral encouragement. Some are indolent in mind, seeing 
the facts but not seeing the consequences. Others are 
indolent by disposition, and take refuge in diffidence: 
what should their little effort matter among so many? Not 
a few are sound enough on the root of the matter, but 
too easily cast down by idle rumours or worse than idle 
depreciation of our leading and resources. We want 
to bring spiritual help and encouragement home _ to 
all these; to make them not only know but feel that, 
if this is a long war, the end we seek is worth all 
our patience; if it is a hard war, victory is worth all 
our effort and endurance; if it is a war of cruel losses, 
peace and security for our children are worth all the sacrifice. 
We want all our countrymen to realise that mere passive 
fulfilment of legal duties is not enough for a secular combat 
against the powers of evil. We want them to have the assur- 
ance that all active help given for this cause, be it more or 
less, is good and amply worth all it costs; not only fighting 
or administering or making munitions is active work. It is 
good work for the common service to save the nation’s means 
by curtailing unproductive expense. It is good work to 


ease 
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encourage a high and cheerful spirit and rebuke evil-speaking 
and despondency. ‘The least gift, the shortest word that will 
keep any fighter or worker in good heart, is good work. 

This kind of moral assistance cannot, so it seems to us, 
be conveyed by the written word alone, or by set speeches in 
occasional meetings. It is not enough for men and women 
to be like-minded as individuals; they need the assurance 
of meeting face to face, and the warmth of the living voice ; 
to which we add the secret but most surely operative 
power of music, the one art which goes nearest to raising 
man above the things of this present world. Therefore 
we are working for the establishment of centres of meet- 
ing, and provision for regular meetings and for all things 
necessary to their competent conduct and effectual results. 
By the time these words are published, we expect to 
see our way to the formation of many local centres, with 
local committees arranging the details in the light of their 
special knowledge and experience. Different meetings and 
audiences, within limits of quite reasonable variation, and 
consistently with agreement on a common object and principles 
of common method, may have different requirements to be 
satisfied for each centre in its own way. The central com- 
mittee will be glad to give all assistance in its power, but has 
no desire to impose a fixed pattern of proceeding on the 
branches. Before long, moreover, the larger branches at any 


-rate ought to be self-supporting, and then they will have 


something like the rights of autonomous colonies. Meanwhile 
a general meeting of members in London is to strengthen our 
executive by making it representative in form as well as in 
substance. 

So far as we know, there is not any other organised body 
doing or trying to do just this work. It may be asked, indeed, 
why the Churches are not doing it. Now, a full answer to this 
might be pretty hard to arrive at, and harder to state without 
entering on contentious matter. But it is not our business to 
find an answer, beyond pointing to the obvious fact that the 
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Churches are divided, in some cases forbidden to work together, 
and in no case furnished with any convenient meeting-ground 
for united work. Only a movement that welcomes all 
denominations and is officially attached to none can spread 
the net wide enough. Ours is of that character; if I do not 
use the epithet unsectarian, it is because in some people’s 
mouths it connotes the exclusion of those who are sincere and 
active members of a visible Church. Anyone who will 
examine the list of our vice-presidents and committee can 
easily see that we repudiate anti-ecclesiastical no less than 
ecclesiastical exclusiveness. It may be superfluous, but also 
it may not be wholly useless, to mention explicitly that we 
are equally remote from collective attachment or inclination 
to any political party, being of opinion that in war time there 
should be no parties. I am by no means sure that I could 
give a tolerably correct guess at the political opinions, in time 
of peace, of my colleagues on the executive committee. For 
this reason we have not thought it wise to ask for support, 
material or moral, from any prominent politician. There is 
only one party to which we are opposed; and that is not a 
party, as “that foolish people that dwelleth in Sichem” was 
not a nation. It is the congregation of the croakers and the 
scolders, the amateur generals who never handled a rifle, the 
correctors of naval strategy who have never been to sea, the 
dictators of foreign policy who know no language and no 
country but their own, all of them crying out how much 
better they could have done the business themselves, and, 
what is more and worse, crying out for the enemy to hear. 
We have nothing to do with their motives. Those may be 
not only patriotic but disinterested for anything we positively 
know. Good intentions, however, will not excuse those who 
execute them by doing their best to create an atmosphere 
of gloom, depression, and distrust; certainly they will not 
excuse libel of any kind, much less libels which a century 
ago would have been held seditious if not treasonable. 
We do not pretend, therefore, to regard pessimist agitators 
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_ otherwise than as public enemies. As for those well-meaning 
_ persons, including some really able ones, who cannot or will 


not see that this war is not like other wars, and therefore 


_ deny that it imposes any special duty on private citizens, we 


are willing to give them the benefit of invincible ignorance. 
Their ignorance goes to the point of not knowing that the 
German General Staff is not yet within any measurable distance 
of beginning to consider the minimum terms of the Allies. 
At most hints are thrown out that the Germans might be 
willing to evacuate occupied territory in Kurope—if they were 
paid for it elsewhere. 

The Western Great Powers of Europe are fighting against 
a system which openly claims to make the interests of Germany 
and her satellite Austria paramount from the North Sea to 
the Persian Gulf, and ultimately beyond the oceans also; to 
disregard the right of smaller nationalities even to existence ; 
to subordinate the faith of treaties to the strategical views 
of the General Staff, and the commonest respect for humanity 
to military convenience as judged on the spot by the com- 


_ manding officer. With such a system, we judge, there can 


be no compromise. How shall we bargain with men who will, 
on their own avowed principles, hold themselves free to treat 


_any convention they sign as a mere scrap of paper? How 


can we be content to leave them with their means of offence 
unimpeached or easily reparable, and the nations hitherto 


neutral exposed to the same choice between extinction and 


submission to German or Austrian masters that was offered 
to Belgium and to Serbia? We are fighting not for territory, 
not for trade, not for the security of Britain or the British 
Empire alone, but for the liberty of nations to live each in 
its own way. As no power is too great to be put forth in 
such a cause, so no help is too small to be contributed. In the 
name of the Fight for Right, those for whom I speak are trying 
to contribute theirs. 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


Lonpon. 


AGAINST DEPARTMENTAL RELIGION. 


Tue Ricut Rev. J. W. DIGGLE, D.D., 
Bishop of Carlisle. 


In his recently published Gifford Lectures, a rich store- 
house of high and suggestive thought, Mr Balfour declares 
his discontent with those forms of belief which keep God out 
of any province of human life and treat Him as a “depart- 
mental Deity.” “I could not be quite content,” he writes, 
“with any form of Theism which did not sustain in every 
essential part the full circle of human interests.”’ This article 
was written before I had the joy of reading Mr Balfour’s great 
book, but his phrase “a departmental Deity” so exactly 
expresses the dangerous departmentalism to which the 
Christian religion has been, and still is, exposed, and 
against which my article was written, that I have ventured 
to modify and adopt it as the title of my theme instead of 
the title originally chosen. 

In Apostolic times the conviction that all things, and not 
merely some things, were of God, to God, and from God, 
was a profound, vital, effectively real conviction. It was 
not a mere abstract opinion, but an earnest living faith. 
The Apostles roundly refused to recognise the notion of 
a broad, elemental distinction between things secular and 
things sacred. ‘They scouted the doctrine that social, civic, 
week-day matters had no relationship to God. In _ their 
view everything on earth that was not sinful derived from 
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God, and belonged to Him. Accordingly, no man’s time 
was by them regarded as his own, but God’s; no man’s 
money as his own, but God’s. No man’s gifts or 
talents, of whatever sort, were deemed his own: all were 
God’s. Marriage was in their eyes a divine relationship ; so 
also were parenthood and childhood. The status of masters 
and their servants, of employers and employed, of capital and 
labour, was held by them to be a divine status, a mirror of the 
Masterhood of Christ and of that heavenly service which is 
both allegiance and freedom. They taught that all the powers 
that be are ordained of God: civil powers not less than those 
denominated ecclesiastical. To them the tenet that the Church 
is God’s, and the State not God’s, would have sounded like 
atheism. And so indeed it actually is. A god who is only 
supreme in one place and at fixed times—a Sunday god, 
a church-or-chapel god—is not truly and in fact a living, 
governing god, but only a dead fetich and thing of naught. 
A god who is not everywhere, at all times, and over all 
things, cannot be a god over anything, at any time, or 
anywhere. A god who does not direct our work as well 
as inspire our worship, who is not as supreme in the seat 
of custom as in the seat at church, who does not preside 
in the council chamber as well as at the Communion Table, 


is not the Christian God at all—not the God in whom 


Apostles believed and whom they proclaimed as the Author 


__ and Giver and Owner of all things on earth no less than in 


the heavens, and from whom they enthusiastically taught 
that every man receives everything he has, and as surely as 
he has received it will ultimately be required to render an 
account of it. 

No doubt there are special times and special places for 
special touch and special communion with our omnipresent 
and omnigoverning God. Sunday is a special time. Church 
and the Holy Table of the Lord are special places. The Bible 
is a specially sacred library. The secret chamber and the 
family altar may be specially hallowed by habitual prayer. 
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Yet in what does the special sanctity of all these seasons, 
books, times, and places consist? Is not the purpose of their 
special sanctity to convey universal sanctity to all other 
seasons, books, places, and times? No Sunday is a true Sunday 
which does not supply fresh spiritual force and nutriment for 
the other six days of the week. Unless Sunday makes the 
week-days Christian, it is itself non-Christian. So with Com- 
munions. If they are not feasts to strengthen love; if they 
leave the communicants selfish, querulous, cynical, spiteful, 
malevolent; what relation have they to the Holy Supper of 
the Lord? One of the chief fruits of sacramental grace is 
the increase of charity; and if charity does not follow from 
participation in this blessed Sacrament, is it not certain that 
sacramental grace has neither been sought nor received? A 
communicant whose communions have no_ purifying or 
elevating effect upon his character and conduct, his commerce 
and trade, his occupations and amusements, his labour and 
leisure, communicates both unworthily and in vain. Similarly 
with the Bible. What is the Bible for? The Bible is both a 
this-worldly and an other-worldly volume. It contains great 
revelations both for the life which now is and for that which is 
to come. Of its revelations for the life to come I say nothing 
now, but touch only on its revelations for the present life. 
How splendid, how grand, how glorious these revelations are! 
That God is no respecter of persons, but is the Father of all 
alike: that He made of one blood, though not of one form 
and colour, all the men that dwell upon the face of the earth: 
that in Christ Jesus, who lived and died, rose and ascended 
for all, there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian nor Scythian, 
male nor female, bond nor free, but all alike are brethren: that 
worship is not acceptable merely when paid at Jerusalem or 
on Mount Gerizim, but only when paid in spirit and in truth, 
yet then everywhere and always: that none but the hypocrite 
need despair of salvation: that the most sensual of sinners 
may go in peace, if only they will sin no more: that nothing 
done here on earth in the name of a disciple, however small, 
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will lose its eternal reward: that the ministry of service is the 
| most majestic of honours:—what a greatness and a glory 
revelations such as these pour down upon the humblest and 


most homely of human lives! They transfuse our poor 
humanity with the life and light of true divinity; and make 
earth, as it ought to be, a foretaste of heaven. Whosoever 
truly believes, actualises, and assimilates these revelations, for 


him this corruption has already put on incorruption, this 


mortal has been already clothed with immortality: both death 
and life have been for him swallowed up in victory, because 
God has become his all in all. 

Again, the Bible unfolds grand revelations not only for indi- 
viduals, but for nations also, and is a manual of national as 
well as personal religion. Its leaves are a divine medicine for 
the healing of the nations. A large part of the Old Testament 
is concerned with national religion. Eliminate all records of 
national religion from the Old Testament and you will at the 
same time eviscerate much of its meaning, value, and power. 
But what is the use of reading these far-off records of national 
religion, these annals of God’s dealings with the elder nations, 
unless they were written for our modern learning? The Bible 


is not a mummy of dead antiquity. It is meant to be an 


inspiration and living force for every age throughout the whole 
procession of the suns. God’s past dealings with Israel were 
but a type of what His dealings have been, are, and will be, 
with every other nation of the earth. As God is no respecter 
of persons, neither is He any respecter of nations. He 
putteth down one and setteth up another according to His 
own sovereign will, which is the will not to particular 


‘favouritism but to universal and impartial righteousness. If 


sin was a reproach to Israel, so to England also is sin a 
reproach. If nothing but righteousness could establish Israel 
two thousand years ago, then nothing but righteousness can 
establish the British Empire to-day. As God desired to 
gather Jerusalem under the wings of His brooding love long, 
long ago, so now He desires to gather all the nations of the 
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earth as a hen gathers her chickens for nourishing warmth and 
protection. But as then, if a city knew not the time of its 
visitation, no single stone in it was left upon another, so now 
if a nation or empire understands not the signs of the times but 
disregards the day of its visitation, it also will be left desolate, 
undefended, unsheltered by the delivering, all-conquering 
presence of God. God is not departmental, either in time or 
place; and. the sole practical, beneficial way of reading for 
ourselves the national records of the Old Testament is to 
substitute in them Britain for Israel, Britain for Judah; and 
then to realise that as God dealt with ancient peoples so has 
He dealt, is He dealing, will He deal, with the present peoples 
of the earth. Such is the only useful method of Biblical 
exegesis: a method which brings the Bible home and makes 
it a quickening reality ; and among other things teaches us that 
as Sunday was given not to keep God out of the week but to 
bring Him in, as church is meant not as an exclusive habita- 
tion of God but as a place for the hallowing of all other 
places, as Sacraments were ordained by Christ not as super- 
stitious or magical ordinances but in order to impart a 
veritable sacramental character to all our ways and all our 
works, so God’s laws in the guidance and government of 
Israel are unchangeable laws, and may be discerned in our 
own history and our own times, if only we have eyes to see 
and ears to hear and minds willing to understand. 

Likewise with the Church. The Church of Christ was 
never intended as a set-off against the State: far less as an 
antagonist to it. To range these two against each other, 
as if the Church were God’s department and the State 
the department of Mammon, is one of our most prevalent 
ecclesiastical vices. If the Church were alone of God, and 
the State altogether of Mammon, then, as our Saviour 
taught, no man could love them both. Yet we know that 
multitudes of Christian people love and are loyal to both of 
them: the reason being that both essentially belong to God. 
And one of the best purposes of the Church is to convert 
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_ the State to the realisation of its debts and responsibilities 
to God. This it can in no wise succeed in doing so long 


as it keeps aloof from the world or sets up a_ barrier 
of separation between secular and spiritual departments— 
whether in courts or in commerce, — or treats Church 
ordinances as ends in themselves, instead of means to higher 
ends. Church versus State is not a Christian formula. It 
is anti-Christian. No Church ought to be regarded as 
instituted for its own sake alone. The highest meaning and 
mission of every true Church is to recreate Creation, to 
make the entire world Christian; not to hallow it merely in 
departments, or sanctify it in sections, but to turn it wholly 
upside down, to change it from bottom to top, to regenerate 
it altogether and in every part, to bring in a new type of 
humanity, a twice-born humanity, reborn out of a material- 
istic into a spiritual manhood. 

How far the Church has hitherto failed to really 
Christianise the world, and how deplorably departmental 
and non-permeating our average Christianity now is, is 
abundantly testified by the raging of the present anti- 
Christian war. All war is indeed essentially anti-Christian. 
For if Christianity means anything at all, it means brother- 
hood and love. War, on the other hand, is the negation of 
brotherhood and the destruction of love. By no possibility 
can Christianity and war be harmonised. They are diametric- 
ally opposed to each other. Their origins and springs are 
fundamentally contrarient. The root of Christianity is love. 
Its fruit is also love. Where love is not, Christ is not. But 
war is not born of love. War is always born, on one side or 
both, of envy, greed, covetousness of possessions, or lust of 
power. You may Christianise, through the help of God, 
the results of war; but neither God nor man can Christianise 
war itself. War is the doing of the devil and a fruit of the 
flesh ; and the fact that good often springs out of it does not 
make it good, any more than the fact that the sacrifice on 
Calvary brought in the redemption of the world acquits the 
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Sanhedrin of ecclesiastical murder. The hands that slew the 
Christ were wicked hands, although His slaying was the 
source of our salvation. And war is none the less essentially 
devilish because it frequently brings to light the heroism, the 
valour, the nobility of self-sacrifice of those engaged in it, and 
the splendid patience and uncomplaining endurance of those 
who suffer and are bereaved by its carnalities and brutalities, 
its barbarities, atrocities, and iniquities. 

In modern times the Christian Church, has happily done 
much to assuage the horrors and mollify the sufferings conse- 
quent on war. Its ministries of sympathy and healing and 
alleviation have been truly splendid. Ancient warfare knew 
nothing of Red Cross societies, or ambulance corps, or 
medical staffs, or devoted chaplains, or generous provision for 
the families of sailors and soldiers: nothing of fighting solely 
for the maintenance of righteousness, liberty, and public law. 
All ancient wars were wars of utter selfishness in some of 
its myriad forms. The British Empire may humbly, yet 
proudly, boast that on its part at least this present war is a 
war of righteous self-defence, if not even of unselfishness. 
Our Empire might have kept out of this war, and left 
Belgium to her fate, France to her fate, Poland to her fate, 
Serbia to her fate, Russia and Italy to struggle unassisted 
against despotic domination and piratical bureaucracy. We 
entered the war without any thought of aggression, annexa- 
tion, political or material advantage. All the evidence goes 
to prove that the war was imposed upon us reluctantly, forced 
upon us by the menaces and subtleties of an unprincipled 
antagonist, and that we could not escape from it without 
betraying our friends and stimulating the insatiable industrial 
and territorial thirst of the enemies of peace and liberty and 
the brotherhood of men. If, on our part, this war had been a 
war of selfish aggression, it is certain that our Colonies—the 
foster-mothers and nurseries of freedom, justice, and peaceful 
progress—would not have run with such magnificent loyalty 
and splendid prowess to our aid. The Christian Church has, 
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_ to its glory and honour, achieved this much at least among the 

_ English-speaking peoples of the earth, that wars of sordid 

greed and dynastic ambition and territorial aggrandisement 

_ are for them at least, for all future ages, impossible and 

_ beyond belief. 

But in twenty centuries the Christian Church ought to 
have done much more than this, and would have done it, if 
only it had been fearlessly loyal to the teachings and ideals of 
its Founder and its Lord. The clear purpose of the Christ was 
to transform the world—not to leave it as it is to go its own 
way, but to radically change its heart and mind, its will and 
aims, and bring them into reconciliation and harmony with 
the mind and will of God. Instead of this the Church has too 
much conformed to the world, compromised with the world, 
accommodated itself to the standards and opinions of the 
world. Notably so with respect to war. In the course of its 
career it has actually fomented many impious and irreligious 
wars in the name of religion and of God. Not a few of what 
are miscalled “wars of religion” have been wars of sheer 
wickedness. So feeble and flaccid has at times been the atti- 
tude of the Christian Church that some of its leaders and 
professors have not blushed to teach that war is God’s only 

' medicine for the sloth and slackness of the world: that in a 

world which Christ came to redeem by love, only force can 
_ be the final and ultimate arbitrament either in civil disputes or 
international differences. Christ did not teach like this; nor 

_ does that Church belong to Christ that teaches so. A carnal 

_ world may laugh and mock at the ideals of the Christ, may 

pour upon%them ridicule and scorn, and denounce them as 
mystic dreams and impracticable fancies. None the less they 
are, whether baseless fabric or solid rock, the code of Christ, 
the published command of the Head of the Church; and 
therefore the plain duty of the Church, which is the Body of 

_ Christ, is to declare frankly and without reserve its uncom- 

| promising allegiance to the principles propounded by its Head. 

_ This the Church has not always done. It has been sometimes 
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cold and sometimes hot, but not continuously Christian. It 
has tried to face two ways at once: to pay homage to God 
and make terms with His adversaries. It has ofttimes been 
half-hearted—yea, even also disloyal to the glorious ideals of 
its Founder. What wonder, then, that the world has not 
thought it worth its while to strive to carry those ideals into 
practice? When the Church has so long been teaching that 
force is the remedy, force the final arbiter, what wonder, I say, 
that the world-spirit has taken with it seven other spirits more 
wicked than itself, and that the greatest of all wars is now 
raging through the world ? 

If the Church had striven more strenuously to teach the 
precepts and actualise the ideals of its Lord, then long before 
now the world would have begun to deem them less impracti- 
cable. Ifthe Church had boldly and steadfastly uplifted these 
ideals, the world would ere this time have been drawn at least 
into admiration of their beauty and their worth. But the 
Church has not itself really believed in their practicability for 
the present world. It has set them aside, or passed them by, 
as too high and good for the world’s low and evil state. It has 
taught and acted as if the Sermon on the Mount might be 
possible for angels, or in some other world; but, alas! is too 
mystically dreamy and impracticable for this practical world 
of practical people. This disloyalty of the Church to its Lord’s 
ideals is the root of the world’s disbelief in them. How can 
the Church expect the world to believe in these nobilities and 
sublimities unless for itself it first believes in them and squares 
its teachings with their standards? Dreams they are! Yes! 
But it is one of the highest missions of the Church to dream 
dreams and teach the world to dream them also and give them 
effect. Worldly, time-bound common sense should not be a 
prominent characteristic note of any Church. Far otherwise. 
The characteristic notes of a true Church are those of an 
uncommon sense and an uncommon spirit. From the point of 
sight of worldly common sense, the humiliation at Bethlehem 
was foolishness; the Cross foolishness; and every Christian 
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“martyr a madman. But what is meant by the common sense 
of men? Merely the sense which is common among men. 
_ But the Church ought to have a higher common sense: a 
- common sense peculiarly its own: a Christian common sense: 
_ the sense common to both good men and God. We do not 
desire to drive out real, noble common sense from our religion. 

We want to bring it in. Yet we ought to drive out the vulgar 

_ common sense which imagines that man knows better than 
_ God by what principles the world should be guided; and at 
__ the same time bring in the divine common sense which is con- 

vinced that God knows better than man both what is best, and 
_ what also is most practicable, for the world—which, after all, is 
His world. It is the most shallow and stupid of heresies to 
suppose that God is dreamy and non-practical. God surely is 

' wise. To disbelieve in the ideals of Christ, or dub them im- 

practicable, is essentially to charge Him with folly. Yet to this 

_ charge all are open who acknowledge that God can rightly 

manage the department of the Church, but disallow His 

practical ability to guide and administer the various depart- 
ments of the world ; who consider Him careful for the Church, 
but careless about the State; who yield Him homage in the 

_ department of worship, but keep the department of war in 
' their own hands. Such departmentalism is the ruin of religion, 
‘and the annulment of its influence. For one sure result of 
confining religion to any single department of human life is 

ultimately to expel it from all other departments; and a 

_ Church which tries to keep God to itself will in the end find 
that both God and the world keep away from it. 

A few chosen heroes of God have indeed from time to 
time in various Christian ages raised aloft with noble courage the 
glorious banner of the Christ ; yet in spite of this the Church 

_of Christ as a whole has failed to keep it flying. It has been 
too busy with ecclesiastical frivolities and futilities to preach 

ceaselessly and fearlessly the ethics and ideals of the Gospel. 

But the time has come, and this war has ushered it in with 


the sound of a deafening trumpet, to change all this—to get 
\, Vor, XIV.—No, 2, 18 
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rid of the departmental deities of all the Churches, of depart- 
mental religion altogether, in all its manifold cloaks and guises, 
and to declare, without fear or flinching, that of Christ, and 
through Christ, and to Christ are all things. Not things 
sacred only, but things secular also; not merely things of the 
next world, but things of this world as well; not bits of 
anything, but the whole of everything: the shop as well as 
the sanctuary, both the newspaper and the Bible, politics and 
prayer, work and worship, trade and devotion, diplomacy and 
divinity, the world as well as the Church. When this is done, 
then shall we no longer see the grievous spectacle of a 
powerful Christian pontiff neutral in politics which is right, 
but impartial in morals which is wrong; too timorous to 
denounce categorically, without hesitation or faltering, the 
murder of his own priests as murder, and the rape of his own 
nuns as rape, and the destruction of his own cathedrals as 
sacrilege, and the imprisonment of his own Cardinal as 
unbridled barbarism.’ No longer shall we see a great Christian 
commonwealth authoritatively silent and governmentally 
speechless on clear moral issues; nor any longer see 
capitalists making huge profits out of war, vast companies 
making vast dividends out of armaments, and stirring up 
strife for the sake of their dividends; no longer see labourers 
deliberately idling while their comrades are being murdered 
through lack of munitions, and cowards losing their souls and 
saving their skins rather than losing their skins and saving 
their souls in resistance to a godless tyranny and in defence 
of mercy, truth, righteousness, and honour rooted in human 
brotherhood, watered from the fountains of Divine Father- 


1 This timorousness is not, I am persuaded, due to any lack of personal 
courage or conviction in the pontiff, but solely to the falseness of his dual position 
as a political partner in State strategy and an eminent guide in plain morals. 
For no man can possibly, at one and the same time, perform the function of 
a faithful priest and an ecclesiastical politician; be a fearless prophet and 
a subtle diplomatist ; an advocate of the ideals of the Christ and an admini- 
strator of the ideas of the Curia. It is entirely beyond the power of the most 
able and ardent casuistry to keep these antagonistic functions from clashing, 
and in the clash we have sadly seen which emerges as supreme. 
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hood, and blossoming to the fruitage of the beautiful peace 
of universal goodwill among men.! 
This great hope is not an impossible or unrealisable dream. 
Many facts prove the possibility of its ultimate realisation. 
On the horizon there are streaks of the approaching dawn. 
‘Even now the world is not altogether bad. There are multi- 
tudes, multitudes, that do not bow the knee to Baal: the Baal 
_ of greed and lust, of cruelty and arrogance, of selfish aggrandise- 
ment and cowardly fear. Men and women of all ranks and 
stations, from the mansion to the cottage, are bravely crowd- 
ing to the rescue of liberty from the fetters of tyranny, to the 
side of right and truth in the battle against the duplicities of 
might and the perils of brutish force. ‘The Churches are being 
-quickened into new life and strength. The end of the war 
"may yet not be in sight, but the day of victorious deliverance 
is steadily drawing more near and clear. It is impossible, as 
I have already said, to Christianise war; but in the midst of 
_ war we can at least resolve that when the war is over we will 
Christianise peace: that we will accept no mere worldly and 
diplomatic peace, the germ and cause of future wars, but only 
peace on God-like terms—the terms of freedom to the weak — 
as well as the strong, of repentance towards God and restitu- 
_ tion towards men, of the liberty of all nations to lead their own 
national life and in friendly federation with other nations to 
coalesce and unite in a common brotherhood for the welfare 
of mankind. 


J. W. CARLIOL. 
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| 1 No one, of course, doubts the integrity and nobility of President Wilson’s 

personal character, or the heroic patriotism of multitudes of our capitalists and 
| workmen ; but when religion becomes departmental, and is kept out of political 
| and industrial provinces, then, alas! may the upright President of a splendid 
| Commonwealth find his lips bound by political bandages, and selfishness, rather 
| than self-sacrifice, be frequently acknowledged as the prince of the industrial 
- world. 


MR BALFOUR’S “THEISM AND 
HUMANISM.” 


Proressor A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON. 


3 


“WRITTEN before the war”—this simple note, appended to 
one of Mr Balfour’s pages, is a reminder of the gulf, not to 
be measured in months or years, which lies between the 
inception of these Lectures and their present publication. _ 
Delivered in January and February 1914, their first written 
form dates back to the previous year, but they were revised and ~ 
largely rewritten between March 1914 and May 1915. “No 
one who took any part in public affairs between March 1914 
and the outbreak of the war, or between the outbreak of the 
war and the present moment,” says Mr Balfour in his Preface, 
“is likely to regard these months as providing convenient 
occasion for quiet thought and careful writing.” Yet it may 
be truthfully said that never was the author’s intellectual 
grasp more assured or his language a more perfect instrument 
of his thought. Undertaken in the leisure following on his 
retirement from political leadership, their publication finds 
him absorbed in the task of national defence, the responsible 
head of the great Fleet which stands between Europe and — 
an intolerable tyranny. Future historians may remark the 
fitness of the conjunction, for Prussianism is, in its essence, 
the apotheosis in practice of the Naturalism against which 
Mr Balfour wages speculative war. Naturalism, embraced © 
as a creed, Mr Balfour has long warned us, would speedily 
destroy at the root those faiths or ideals of value from which 
all that we prize in human history has sprung. How speedily 
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j and how completely the gospel of naked force may make an 


end of mercy and truth the world has had an opportunity of 


' learning by terrible demonstration from the multiplied acts 


of calculated ferocity by which Germany has shocked the 
conscience of mankind. 

Nothing is more remarkable in Mr Balfour’s philosophical 
writings than the persistence with which he urges one funda- 


“mental thesis in the face (as he himself intimates) of a 


somewhat discouraging reception, both from the idealistic 
philosophers to whose conclusions his own are akin and from 
the general reader. The latter has perhaps been puzzled 
rather than convinced by an argument whose very simplicity 
makes him distrustful of the immense conclusion which it 


) claims to establish. There has frequently been a tendency 


to treat his reasoning as a dialectical towr de force, rather 
than a profoundly serious attempt to analyse the presupposi- 
tions of scientific experience and ordinary belief. Mr Balfour 
has a right, I think, to be disappointed with the reception 


accorded to his efforts, even although he may sometimes in 
_ the past have invited misunderstanding by the form of his 
- expression. But any misconception as to the real nature 


_ and purpose of his argument ought to be removed by his 


impressive restatement of the fundamental issue in the new 
volume of Gifford Lectures. 
In an interesting “autobiographical parenthesis” Mr 


} Balfour gives an account of the genesis of his speculations 


which defines, with a clearness that leaves nothing to be 


desired, both his own philosophical attitude and the position 


against which his attack has been consistently directed. 


Although the passage is long, the essential parts of it must 
be quoted, for it is the key to all that I have to say in the 


_ present paper. 


«J went to Cambridge (he tells us) in the middle sixties, with a very small 
) equipment of either philosophy or science, but a very keen desire to discover 


‘ what I ought to think of the world and why, For the history of speculation I 


cared not a jot. Dead systems seemed to me of no more interest than 
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abandoned fashions. My business was with the ground-work of living beliefs ; 
in particular with the ground-work of that scientific knowledge whose recent 
developments had so profoundly moved mankind. And surely there was 
nothing perverse in asking modern philosophers to provide us with a theory 
of modern science. I was referred to Mill; and the shock of disillusionment 
remains with me to the present hour. Mill possessed at that time an authority 
in the English Universities . . . comparable to that wielded forty years earlier 
by Hegel in Germany and in the Middle Ages by Aristotle. Precisely the 
kind of questions which I wished to put his logic was deemed qualified to 
answer. He was supposed to have done for scientific inference what Bacon 
had tried to do, and failed. He had provided science with a philosophy. I 
could have forgiven the claims then made for him by his admirers; I could 
have forgiven, though young and intolerant, what seemed to me the futility 
of his philosophic system, if he had ever displayed any serious misgiving as to 
the scope and validity of his empirical methods, . . . But he seemed to hold, 
in common with the whole empirical school of which, in English-speaking 
countries, he was the head, that the fundamental difficulties of knowledge 
do not begin till the frontier is crossed which divides physics from meta- 
physics, the natural from the supernatural, the world of ‘phenomena’ from 
the world of ‘noumena,’ ‘positive’ experiences from religious dreams. . 
For my own part, I feel now, as I felt in the early days of which I am speak- 
ing, that the problem of knowledge cannot properly be sundered in this 
fashion. Its difficulties begin with the convictions of common sense, not 
with remote, or subtle, or other-worldly speculations; and if we could solve 
the problem in respect of the beliefs which, roughly speaking, everybody 
shares, we might see our way more clearly in respect of the beliefs on which 
many people are profoundly divided. That Mill’s reasoning should have 
satisfied himself and his immediate disciples is strange. But that the wider 
public of thinking men whom he so powerfully influenced should, on the 
strength of this flimsy philosophy, adopt an attitude of dogmatic assurance 
both as to what can be known and what cannot, is surely stranger still. 
Thus, at least, I thought nearly half a century ago, and thus I think still.” 


It is, then, this “‘ attitude of dogmatic assurance,” character- 
istic of “the ordinary agnostic position,” which has been from 
first to last the object of Mr Balfour's attack. On it he 
poured the vials of his youthful contempt in 1879, in the 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt. He returned in the Founda- 
tions of Belief to riddle its incoherencies and to press home, 
in a more constructive spirit, the implications of the mutilated 
“experience” which it unquestioningly, but inconsistently, 
accepted. And the kernel of the present volume is the same 
sustained protest against the illogical procedure of popular 
agnosticism and naturalism in substantiating our ordinary 
scientific beliefs as a body of rational conclusions, while 
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evading the general inquiry into the conditions of our intel- 
_lectual experience as a whole. The Defence of Philosophic 
_ Doubt was described by the author in his preface as “a 
piece of destructive criticism,” and it does not on the whole 
profess to be more than this. Mr Balfour was not yet in 
possession of his constructive principle. It is true that the 
argument is conducted in the interest of religious truth; and 
certain “practical results” are indicated as deducible from it 
in that reference. But the actual conclusion drawn is that 
both the creed of religion and the creed of science are equally 
baseless, in the sense of being “incapable of any rational 
defence.” “Religion is at any rate no worse off than science 
in the matter of proof.” Both have claims on our belief, but 
_ these claims are not to be construed as reasons. ‘“ Whatever 
they may be, they are not rational grounds of conviction. . . . 
It would be more proper to describe them as a kind of inward 
inclination or impulse, falling far short of—or, I should 
perhaps rather say, altogether differing in kind from—philo- 
_sophic certitude, leaving the reason, therefore, unsatisfied, 
but amounting, nevertheless, to a practical cause of belief, 
_ from the effects of which we do not even desire to be released.” 
Or, as he puts it in another place: “I and an indefinite 
number of other persons, if we contemplate religion and 
science as unproved systems of belief standing side by side, 
feel a practical need for both.” But the existence of “an 
_ ultimate impulse to believe a creed” is in no sense to be 
' regarded as a reason for believing it, nor does the impulse 
become a better reason the more people there are who feel 
its influence. There can be no argument in such a case 
from one individual to another. “We are in this matter, 
unfortunately, altogether outside the sphere of Reason.”?* 

. In view of expressions like these it was, I venture to think, 
not unnatural that Mr Balfour’s position should be taken at 
its face value as an undiluted scepticism, and that his con- 
cluding pages should be construed as an attempt to enlist 
1 Defence of Philosophic Doubt, “ Practical Results,” pp. 315-320. 
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that scepticism in the service of orthodoxy. The deliberate 
substitution of psychological causes for logical grounds does, 
indeed, place all our beliefs “altogether outside the sphere 
of Reason”; it is exactly the procedure of Hume in the 
Treatise, and, if consistently applied, would make argu- 
ment on any subject ridiculous. Masterly in its destructive 
criticism, the book suffers from the characteristic defect of 
the tw qguogue controversial method; and, as Mr Balfour 


himself hints in his autobiographical parenthesis, the complete — 


irrationalism in which he apparently rests may perhaps be 
taken as an extreme form of expression into which he was 
hurried by his “contempt for the complacent dogmatism of 
the empirical philosophy” which he so mercilessly criticises. 
And as it is sufficiently obvious that no one seriously interested 
in religion would accept such a vindication of its place in our 
constitution, we may accept Mr Balfour’s present assurance 
that—though as a matter of fact he said it—“that is not 
what he ever wanted to say.” His real meaning is no doubt 


better indicated by the phrase “ practical need” than by such — | 


terms as impulse and inclination, and it was in connection 
with that phrase that his thought was constructively developed 
in the Foundations of Belief. 

In that volume also Mr Balfour contributed to the mis- 
leading of his critics by the gusto with which he backed 
Authority against Reason as a determining force in human 
affairs. On a nearer examination it speedily appeared that 
Mr Balfour was using Reason, in a sense common in our older 
English writers, as equivalent to reasoning or conscious logical 
ratiocination, while he arbitrarily extended the term Authority 
to include the influences of “ custom, education, public opinion,” 
“the contagious convictions of countrymen, family, party, or 
church.” Taking the terms in this sense, it was easy for him 
to prove the vastly preponderating influence of “authority ” 


1 Thirty years ago I referred to the volume as “ perhaps the ablest English 
exposition of pure philosophic scepticism since Hume.” Article “Scepticism” 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition. 
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in determining our ordinary beliefs, and to make sport of the 
idea of a community which should attempt to put in practice 
Descartes’ ideal of founding the conduct of life on a logically 
concatenated system of truth. He was disputing, in fact, 
without an antagonist. But the gratuitous importation of 
the term Authority into the argument undoubtedly tended 
to perpetuate the preconceptions existing in the minds of 
many readers as to his own philosophical position and his 
controversial methods. The introduction was regrettable, 
because it threw out of focus the main thesis of the volume, 
which was so far from being inimical to reason that it turned 
upon the zrrationality of Naturalism as a final account of our 
cognitive and ethical experience. 

The contrast between “causes of belief” and “reasons for 
belief” received still: greater prominence than in the earlier 
volume ; but it reappeared in a new light, or rather it was 
used with a different purpose. All our beliefs may be regarded 
as members of a causal, as well as of a logical, series; and 
Naturalism, in the causal explanation which it gives of them, 
insists on treating the whole fabric of our experience as a result 
of the blind operation of purely non-rational forces. The 
pivot of Mr Balfour’s constructive argument was (in his own 
words) “the ineffaceable incongruity between the origin of our 
beliefs, so far as these can be revealed to us by science, and the 
beliefs themselves.” We escape from “the confusion which 
‘the naturalistic hypothesis introduces into every department of 

_ speculation and practice” only if “behind these non-rational 
forces, and above them, guiding them by slow degrees, and, as 
it were, with difficulty, to a rational issue, stands that Supreme 
Reason in which we must thus believe if we are to believe in 
anything.”* To put it briefly, the facts of human experience 
only become intelligible in a theistic setting. That is what 
Mr Balfour means by bracketing “ Humanism ” and “ Theism,” 
as he does in the title of his present lectures. Let us consider 

_ the argument, then, in the form in which, after an interval of 

1 Foundations of Belief, pp. 321, 323. 
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twenty years, he once more presses it upon the consideration 
of his contemporaries. 

In the first two “introductory” lectures and in the 
“summary and conclusion” which occupies the tenth lecture, 
Mr Balfour is himself at special pains to define precisely the 
nature of his procedure, the premises and assumptions from 
which he starts, and the conclusion he seeks to establish. 
It is not an argument from common sense, but the beliefs 
of common sense supply the material on which the argu- 
ment works. These beliefs, which Mr Balfour proposes to 
call ‘‘inevitable,” include a belief in an independent world 
of things and persons, and a belief in universal causation or 
what is commonly called the uniformity of nature. Besides 
the more strictly intellectual beliefs of which these are the 
most important examples, there are also certain beliefs 
regarding the ends of action and others regarding objects of 
contemplative interest — ethical and esthetical beliefs and 
sentiments, if we use these terms in the widest sense—which, 
in one form or another, are entertained by all men and may 
therefore be placed in the same class. These beliefs, accepted 
without criticism in their modern and most developed form, 
constitute the datwm explicandum. What does their presence 
and acceptance imply? And inasmuch as the beliefs in 
rationality, in goodness, and in beauty, with the emotions 
which gather round them, are the most precious and distinctive 
possessions of humanity, the argument which starts from them 
may be described as “an argument from value.” Put more 
specifically, the central problem of the lectures is “ the relation 
which origin bears to value”; and Mr Balfour’s contention is 
that the naturalistic theory of their origin leaves the emergence 
of such beliefs and emotions inexplicable, and, if we could 
believe it, would render their persistence impossible. As he 
states it in his final review: “ The root principle which, by its 
constant recurrence in slightly different forms, binds together, 
like an operatic Jeit-motif, the most diverse material, is that 
if we would maintain the value of our highest beliefs and 
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_ emotions, we must find for them a congruous origin. Beauty 


must be more than an accident. The source of morality 
must be moral. The source of knowledge must be rational. 
If this be granted, you rule out Mechanism, you rule out 
Naturalism, you rule out Agnosticism; and a lofty form of 
Theism becomes, as I think, inevitable” (pp. 249, 250). The 
argument, therefore, though not an argument from design in 
the ordinary sense, might be called, he says, an argument to 


_ design ; but inasmuch as it is based upon considerations drawn 


from the mind and soul of man, “it is design far deeper in 
purpose, far richer in significance, than any which could be 
inferred from the most ingenious and elaborate adjustments 
displayed by organic life” (pp. 45, 51). 

The argument from value, though it may be said to under- 


— lie constructive philosophy from the beginning, has been 


especially prominent under that formula in recent discussion. 
Thus Hoffding, in his admirable Philosophy of Religion, 
after laying down the conservation of value as the characteristic 
axiom of religion, declares the final problem of philosophy to 
be the relation of our highest human values to existence as a 
whole. And in the same spirit Sidgwick, seeking to define 
philosophy, indicates as its most important task that of 
“connecting fact and ideal in some rational and satisfactory 
manner.” In his treatment of this problem, Mr Balfour seems 
to me to employ the fundamental argument of every idealistic 


_or spiritual philosophy, that the cause must be adequate to the 


effect, and that consequently (in his own words) “all creeds 
which refuse to see an intelligent purpose behind the unthinking 
forces of material nature are intrinsically incoherent ” (p. 257). 
The argument seems to me valid and its conclusion indisputable. 
Mr Balfour tells us repeatedly that he offers his results not as 
‘a philosophy of the universe” but only as “a point of view.” 


_ But this modesty is due to an exaggerated estimate of what a 


philosophy of the universe is or can be—an estimate founded, 
perhaps with a certain irony, on the exaggerated claims of 
system-builders in the past. Philosophers themselves tend to 
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become more modest. For my own part, I do not believe that 
philosophy can carry us much further than such a general point 
of view as Mr Balfour indicates. But if it can carry us so far, 
perhaps we may be content. 

Mr Balfour anticipates that the lectures dealing with the 
intellectual values—the application of his method to know- 
ledge — will rouse the most serious opposition. ‘The en- 
deavour to treat our beliefs about the world and our beliefs 
about God as interdependent will seem to many extravagant, 
even unnatural” (p. 25). Now I agree that, in the detailed work- 
ing out, there are statements made in these lectures, or at least 
forms of expression used, which are open to criticism. I shall 
refer to some of them presently. But the main argument, as 
Mr Balfour himself states it, both here and in the Foundations 
of Belef, seems to me, on the contrary, precisely the most 
closely knit and most convincing piece of reasoning in the 
book. Perhaps this impression on my part is due to the fact 
that I consider the argument to be in substance identical with 
the transcendental proof from “the possibility of experience ” 
when that is disengaged from the historical accidents of the 
Kantian statement. ‘Something may also be inferred,” said 
Mr Balfour in the LYoundations of Belief, “from the mere fact 
that we know, a fact which, like every other, has to be 
accounted for.” And we have seen, in the autobiographical 
fragment quoted, how he denounces the procedure of the 
empirical school in treating our everyday practical and 
scientific knowledge as standing securely on its own feet, and 
suggesting that philosophical difficulties begin only on the 
frontiers of metaphysics and theology. “The problem of 
knowledge cannot properly be sundered in this fashion” (p. 252). 
*« It is the criticism of our common knowledge,” he urges, which 
“brings us ultimately to Theism.” “God,” he says in his 
concluding page, ‘must not be treated as an entity which we 
may add to, or subtract from, the sum of things scientifically 
known, as the canons of induction may suggest. He is 
Himself the condition of scientific knowledge.” And he 
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_instructively compares his own procedure with that of 


Descartes who, after his attempted start with the independent 


L certainty of the Cogito, ergo sum, found himself driven to seek 


the ultimate guarantee of all our beliefs in the truthfulness of 
God. I cannot forbear remarking that Mr Balfour might 
have found a more recent parallel to his own position in the 
“theistic faith” of my own venerable teacher and friend, 
Professor Campbell Fraser. This faith is presented by Fraser 
also, “not as a principle by which we eke out the defects of 
knowledge, but as the fundamental presupposition of all 
knowledge and reasonable action.” The ground of induction 
occupied a large place in Fraser's reflections, as it does in 
Mr Balfour’s speculations, and he saw quite clearly the im- 
possibility of an inductive proof such as Mill attempted. The 
whole procedure of science, as well as the ordinary activities 
of life, depend, he constantly urges, on the supposition that we 
are living in a cosmos, not a chaos. Our reliance on the laws 
of nature implies an ultimate trust in “the reasonableness or 
interpretability of nature,” and is therefore “ unconscious faith 
in God omnipotent in nature.” And so, he tells us in his 
Biographia Philosophica, “1 gradually came to think of 
this theistic faith, not as an infinite conclusion empirically 
found in finite facts, but as the necessary presupposition of all 


human conclusions about anything.” 


Mr Balfour handles this question of the ground of 


Induction in his eighth lecture, on “ Uniformity and Causa- 


tion.” He begins by dismissing Mill’s “attempt to treat 
instinctive expectation as a form of rational inference.” 
The general principle of the regularity of nature is, in 
point of fact, “assumed im every scientific speculation 
and in every purposeful action reflectively performed.” It 
outruns the evidence, for vast regions of the universe remain 
unexplored; and even within the region accessible to us, we 
are frequently confronted by apparent irregularities. But 
we attribute these to our ignorance or our errors, and the 
further progress of investigation constantly justifies our 
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faith. That means that “we interpret our experience in the 
light of a preconceived scheme of things . . . and so strong 
is this speculative prepossession that there is no experimental 
evidence which would convince a man of science that, when 
physical causes were the same, physical consequences could 
be different ” (pp. 198,199). Taking the principle as commonly 
formulated (everything is caused, and the same causes are 
always followed by the same effects), Mr Balfour proceeds 
to observe that, in order to be of any practical use, the 
principle requires to be supplemented by another. Every 
event in nature might be causally determined in the sense 
that the condition of the world at any given moment was 
strictly determined by its condition at the preceding 
moment. But that is not enough for science. “Such a 
world might have a history, but it could never have a 
science.” The laws or uniformities which science formulates 
depend upon the fact that similar events are repeated, and 
that it is possible, therefore, to isolate definite sequences or 
connections. Such isolation involves, moreover, Mr Balfour 
urges, the principle of “negligibility,” seeing that perfect 
similarity between the cases is unattainable. Innumerable 
circumstances may, in fact, coexist with all our experiments, 
or change between one experiment and the next, which we 
deliberately disregard as irrelevant to the particular causal 
nexus with which we are concerned. 

It will be readily agreed, I think, whether we dignify it 
with the title of a principle or not, that induction assumes 
negligibility in this sense; and there is perhaps no reason to 
object to Mr Balfour’s statement that, in deciding what may 
reasonably be treated as negligible, we are guided by “a feel- 
ing of antecedent probability.” But the apparent attempt to 
treat negligibility as a principle on the same level as universal 
causation is, I think, a mistake. And this seems to be un- 
consciously admitted by Mr Balfour himself; for after saying 
“you trust yourself to a feeling of antecedent probability,” he 
concludes his sentence with the words, “and your trust will 
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sometimes be betrayed.” ‘That is, of course, exactly what does 


_ happen. Circumstances which we had hitherto assumed to be 


_ negligible are found, as the result of some unexpected discovery, 


to be linked up in unforeseen ways with the phenomenon we 
are investigating. We accept the correction without hesitation, 
and anticipate many similar corrections as we penetrate more 
and more into nature’s secrets. But in the case of universal 
causation, Mr Balfour has himself told us, no experimental 
evidence would convince a man of science that the assumption 
was wrong; and Mr Balfour admits that, in the face of apparent 
exceptions, this confidence is always eventually confirmed. 
The contrast in this respect between the two “ principles” is 
complete. The truth is that in the latter case we are dealing 
with the very idea of law or orderly connection—what Kant 
called the idea of a nature in general—without which the whole 
effort of science to determine particular connections becomes a 
futility, whereas in the former case we have to do only with 
the empirical question of what is connected with what, or (as 
it might perhaps be better put, seeing that everything is con- 
nected with everything else in the world) the intimacy of the 
connection existing between different sets of facts. I hold that 
the former is the necessary, that is to say, the indispensable, 


‘condition of scientific knowledge, as distinguished from in- 


stinctive expectation, and that it is also, pace Mr Balfour, an 
assumption implied in all purposeful action. If we imagine a 
total absence of regular connection—what, I suppose, is meant 
by chaos—purposeful action would obviously be completely 
impossible. If we imagine a world in which causes and effects, 


-means and ends, are regularly connected as a rule, with in- 


explicable lapses from time to time, I suppose we might rub 
along, generalising the uniformities and trusting to our luck to 
dodge the exceptions. But the reasonableness of purposive 


action would be undermined just to the extent of the frequency 


of the lapses. In any case, there would be an end of the 
rationality of the universe. It seems to me, therefore, un- 
fortunate to use an expression like “ intuitive probability ” to 
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describe our attitude towards the fundamental condition of 
scientific knowledge and reasonable action, even if we also 
describe the belief as inevitable. For probability, as Mr 
Balfour says, “is evidently a matter of degree,” and inevitable- 
hess in such a view is merely “an extreme form of plausibility.” 
He proposes, in fact, to treat it as “the last term of a series 
whose earlier members represent varying degrees of plausibility.” 
On this view, he continues, “‘ we should regard our beliefs about 
the universe as moulded by formative forces, which vary from 
irresistible coercion to faint and doubtful inclination ” (p. 218). 
And as regards both the earlier and the later members of the 
series, he adds, “‘ Both are to be regarded rather as the results 
of tendencies than as the conclusions of logic.” 

It is here that I am obliged to part company with Mr 
Balfour, for the point of view here suggested, and especially 
the expressions last quoted, seem to indicate a recurrence of 
the tendency, so conspicuous in his first book, to substitute 
causes for grounds and so to resolve all logical necessity mto 
psychological coercion. Now the belief in the causal connec- 
tion of events, when reflectively analysed, appears to me to be 
a clear example—if not the supreme example—of logical 
necessity or rational implication. The fundamental condition 
of real inference may not be, in the technical sense, a conclu- 
sion ; but it is surely indissolubly knit together with the infer- 
ences which it legitimates, and the necessity with which it 
imposes itself is the same in kind. It is the active universal 
which realises itself in the infinite particulars of advancing 
knowledge, and together they constitute the living body of 
truth. Sever the two, and you are left with nothing but 
habitual association and instinctive expectation. An animal 
existence may be carried on at that level; Hume’s psychology, 
it has been remarked, is an excellent account of the animal 
mind. But it is not too much to say that reason and the 


possibility of science are born with the very idea of connection, © 


the idea of one event as dependent on another: for in grasping 


such an idea there is already involved the conception of the ~ 
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world as a rational order. I cannot sufficiently emphasise the 
_ importance of the step from association to reason. It matters 
not in what creatures it takes place, nor how gradual the 
process of transition may appear to be: the two lives are on 
different planes, and there is no passage from the one to the 
other save by a leap. 
| Mr Balfour’s general argument, as we have seen, starts 
. from “the working body of root-beliefs about men and 
things” upon which we all act, alike in scientific procedure 
and in practical life. He may be said roughly to assume the 
_ truth of these beliefs and to ask what is implied in their being 
true. And in so proceeding, I think he does well. For the 
_ task of philosophy is not to prove by some esoteric method 
| what no man seriously doubts, but rather to fit these beliefs 
- together into the larger whole which they imply, or, as Mr 
Balfour puts it, to provide them with a “setting” which shall 
not be radically incongruous with the beliefs themselves. 
But, unfortunately, Mr Balfour persistently ignores the fact 
_ that this is the avowed procedure of all recent philosophy 
worth the name. He seems always to think of philosophy 
as a series of premises and conclusions, in which the start is 
made from some proposition or propositions put forward as 
self-evident, as in the deductive systems of Descartes and 
Spinoza, or from particular experiences which are supposed 
by empirical philosophers to yield us laws without the inter- 
_ vention of any general principle whatever. But since Kant 
translated the first part of his inquiry into the questions— 
« How is mathematics possible?” and “ How is pure physics 
possible ?”—this ideal of demonstrative method must be pro- 
nounced obsolete. In a sense the transcendental argument 
neither starts from premises nor arrives at conclusions. What 
Kant does is to take successively our scientific, our ethical, 
and our esthetical experience, as it actually exists, and to 
seek to determine the conditions of its possibility. The 
. proof by reference to the possibility of experience is what he 


constantly returns to emphasise. I am well aware that, in 
Vor. XIV.—No. 2. 19 
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Mr Balfour's case, Kant is not a name to conjure with. He 
speaks incidentally in this volume of the Kantian system as 
‘a philosophy which is artificial through and through.” Like 
William James, he seems to have a constitutional antipathy 
to the crabbed scholasticism of the Kantian terminology and 
the endless divisions and subdivisions of his subject-matter, 
prompted, as it is easy to see, by an exaggerated passion for 
symmetry, and due too often to forced parallels with the 
traditional text-books of formal logic. For my own part, I 
am willing to surrender to Mr Balfour almost every specific 
doctrine of the system, in the form in which Kant presents 
it; but the kernel of his thinking, the transcendental form of 
proof, in the sense attributed to it above, is independent of 
the specific doctrines of historical Kantianism. And in point 
of fact, in the elaborate contrast which Mr Balfour draws 
(p. 263) between himself and the philosopher, the contrast is 
really between a deductive system of the Cartesian type and 
the transcendental analysis of experience which is common 
to all idealistic philosophy since Kant. The description 
which he gives of his own procedure and assumptions might 
be adopted, almost verbatim, by any follower of the Kantian 
tradition as an account of the normal method of philosophy. — 
In itself the method is neither very recondite nor perhaps 
very new, for it simply asks what are the implications of our 
actual knowledge, our actual morality, and our actual 
zsthetical judgments. It has sometimes been instructively 
compared with the ordinary procedure of science by 
hypothesis, deduction, and _ verification. Descartes had 
generalised the deductive procedure of geometry, and pre- 
scribed it as the philosophical ideal. Kant points out in 
different places why that method is inapplicable in philosophy, 
as a theory of reality ; and he may be said, on this view, to have 
substituted for it the actual method by which the sciences 
of the real have advanced. What we are in search of is a 
hypothesis which will explain the facts. But, as Mr Balfour 
correctly observes, if we take hypothesis in the ordinary 
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_ scientific sense of the word, the immovable belief in orderly 
connection (identity of result where there is no relevant 
difference in the conditions) has never been treated as a 
hypothesis requiring verification—“ a speculative conjecture 
about which doubt was a duty till truth was proved.” 
“ Beliefs like these are not scientific hypotheses, but scientific 
presuppositions, and all criticism of their validity is a 
speculative afterthought” (cf: pp. 205, 239). Nor can such a 
principle be verified in the ordinary sense, for the process 
of verification assumes it. It is well, therefore, not to stretch 
unduly the analogy between the procedure of the philosopher 
and that of the man of science. ‘The term hypothesis had best 
be retained in its accepted meaning, which confines it to specific 
conjectures as to the connection of particular facts within the 
cosmos, conjectures which may be confirmed or refuted by 
specific evidence. It is difficult (and intelligibly so) to state 
the nature of the tenure by which we hold an ultimate 
conviction like that of the rational orderliness of the universe. 
The term “ postulate” is not infrequently used, and might not 
be inappropriate; but, like hypothesis, it has already a 
technical meaning, which is apt to raise confusing associations. 
The more general term “ presupposition,” which Mr Balfour 
uses, would seem to be unexceptionable, unless it is considered 
to convey the suggestion of something blindly accepted, 
| independently of the consequences which follow from it. The 
term “ faith,” for which there is much to be said, may also 
be held, on account of its traditional opposition to reason, 
as open to the same criticism. At all events, a critic might 
urge, it has the disadvantage of seeming to separate the 
inseparable and make the operation of reason depend upon 
an antecedent act of faith. Whereas, if we speak of faith 
in this connection, it is the active faith of reason in itself 
which we mean, and this faith may well be said to be of the 
essence of reason itself. A rational being cannot by any effort 
_ of his imagination place himself outside the pale of reason. ‘I'o 
_ do so would be, in effect, to place himself outside the universe. 
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Mr Balfour says in his concluding chapter that if he were 
asked what “ categories” would most fitly express his point of 
view, he would answer Providence and Inspiration, the latter 
being the one appropriate in the case of our beliefs. To use 
such categories, “defaced and battered,” as he says, “by 
centuries of hard usage,” is undoubtedly to run many risks; 
but I at least should have no difficulty in accepting the view 
that to be rational at all implies the presence to the individual 
reasoner of that Reason which is the “light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” But I do not know 
whether I should attach precisely the same meaning to the 
statement as Mr Balfour does. He comments upon the 
advantages, in the way of social co-operation and institutional 
community, which result from the fact that, in their formulas 
of belief, men do not necessarily believe exactly the same 
thing because they express their convictions in exactly the 
same phrases. In philosophy the introduction of popular 
terms often causes similar ambiguities without the same com- 
pensatory advantage. 

Let us ask, then, in conclusion, what is the nature of the 
«“Theism” which Mr Balfour conceives his argument to 
establish. He distinguishes sharply between the metaphysical 
and the religious conception of God, the former emphasising 
his all-inclusive unity, while the latter emphasises his ethical 
personality, and he adds, “ it is the God according to religion, 
and not the God according to metaphysics, whose Being I wish 
to prove.” He admits that many philosophers and some of 
the greatest religious teachers have held that the two con- 
ceptions can be harmonised, but he confesses that he has not 
himself succeeded in doing this to his own satisfaction. Ac- 
cordingly, ‘‘ when, in the course of these Lectures, I speak of 
God, I mean something other than an Identity wherein all 
differences vanish, or a Unity which includes but does not 
transcend the differences which it somehow holds in solution. 
I mean a God whom men can love, to whom men can 
pray, who takes sides, who has purposes and preferences, 
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| whose attributes, howsoever conceived, leave unimpaired the 
_ possibility of a personal relation between Himself and those 
whom He has created” (pp. 20, 21). But although such are 
the lineaments of the God whose existence he is concerned to 
prove, I do not think Mr Balfour would claim that so much can 
be established by the argument developed in the Lectures. 
I doubt, indeed, whether results quite so definite can be 
yielded by any philosophical method. Mr Balfour ridicules 
_ philosophical theories which tend to regard God as “the 
logical glue which holds multiplicity together and makes it 
intelligible”; and one can recall idealistic arguments which 
lend colour to such a travesty. But it lies in the nature of the 
case that the conclusions of philosophical analysis are too 
general, too coldly abstract, in their character to satisfy the 
demands of practical religion. From an analysis of knowledge 
we may infer, as Mr Balfour infers, that to found reason upon 
unreason is intrinsically incoherent. But that does not in 
itself suffice to settle the question of the personality of God, 
still less a question like that of prayer. From an analysis of 
_ our zsthetical judgments and our ethical beliefs and practice 
' we can infer that beauty and morality are not “ accidents,” but 
are founded in the deepest nature of things. But, again, the 
metaphysical conclusions which we can base even upon our 
ethical experience fall far short of the definiteness of popular 
religious conceptions—as the divergence among philosophers 
‘sufficiently shows. Perhaps the most that can be accomplished 
- by such philosophical prolegomena is, by ruling out the various 
forms of naturalistic theory, to provide a congruous setting for 
science, morality, and art, and also for the higher religious life 
in which these main tendencies of our nature attain their 
consummation and consecration. And that is exactly how 
Mr Balfour has consistently described the scope and purpose 
of his intervention in the philosophic debate. 


A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON. 
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VITALISM. 


CHAS. A. MERCIER, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Late Physician for Mental Diseases at Charing Cross Hospital. 


In Science Progress for January 1915, Mr Hugh Elliot gives 
what he calls a “Survey of the Problem of Vitalism,” and 
of the character of the arguments used on either side. The 
title is a misnomer. It should have been “A Vigorous _ 
Polemic against Vitalism,” and then we should have known 
what to expect. Mr Hugh Elliot is known as a very 
enthusiastic partisan on one side of the controversy which 
he styles Mechanism versus Vitalism, and in any “Survey” 
made by him we might be sure that he would take care that 
the Whig dogs should not get the best of it; but still, the | 
title “ Survey ” does imply a pose of impartiality. It prepares | 
us for a statement of the arguments on both sides of the 


question, and Mr Hugh Elliot does in fact promise us such 
a statement; but he does not keep his promise. He trots 
out all the familiar arguments in favour of his own view, and 
gives no hint to lead his readers to suppose that they have all 
been answered ; nor does he attempt to give any rejoinder to 
these answers. ‘The presumption is that he cannot. 

He begins by saying: “The whole problem is a survival 
of medieval modes of thought, possessing no greater reality 
than the cognate problem of the site of the soul. It rests 
upon a totally false conception of the relation between mind 
and matter.” This is pretty well for the opening of an 
impartial survey, a summary of the arguments on both sides; 
and it shows what a completely open mind Mr Elliot has. 
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- When he says the whole problem, he does not mean the 
whole problem, nor any part of it. He means a prejudiced 
and question-begging statement of the way in which his 
adversaries’ solution of the problem affects him. The problem 
_ does not and cannot rest upon a conception, true or false, 
of the relation between mind and matter. The problem is, 
What is the relation between mind and matter? and when 
Mr Elliot says the problem rests upon a false conception 
of this relation, he means that the solution proposed by his 
_ adversaries rests on a conception that he does not accept. 
The problem is whether this conception is right or wrong, 
and Mr Elliot begs this question in the opening sentence 
of his impartial survey—a curious display of impartiality. 

There are many hypotheses of the relation between mind 
and matter, and one of these is interacting dualism, which 
Mr Elliot vituperatively calls Vitalism, and empties the 
vials of his wrath upon. On this hypothesis it is supposed 
that there are two substances, mind and matter, and that 
they act and react upon one another. It seems harmless 
_ enough, but under the name of Vitalism it excites Mr Elliot 

_to the same pitch of fanatic hatred that was roused in 

his ancestors by Prelacy and Erastianism. What the true 
gospel is that he would have us believe, he has never yet 
revealed, and indeed it would appear that he has not yet 
decided upon it; but no doubt when he has finally come to 
-a decision he will call down fire from heaven on all who do 
not agree with him. 

Whether Mr Elliot denies that matter can act upon mind 
I do not know. He persistently ignores this aspect of the 
problem, although it has been brought to his notice; and he 
concentrates his attack upon the thesis that mind can and 
does act upon matter—that, in short, our conduct is impelled 
by motive and guided by reason. Those who are of this 
opinion he calls vitalists, and those who agree with him that 
motive and reason are powerless to sway human conduct he 
calls mechanists. 
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The whole problem as understood by Mr Elliot—it is 
really only half the problem, as I have pointed out to him 
before—is whether the mind can and does so act upon the 
brain as to originate and guide human conduct. Mr Elhot 
says it does not and cannot; that we are mere automata, our 
conduct determined by solely physical processes in which the 
mind has no part or lot beyond that of a passive spectator. 
The interacting dualist would say that Mr Elliot, in writing 
the article that I am now criticising, was moved and de- 
termined by some motive, and that it was this motive, this 
mental desire, or craving, or aversion, that set him in action. 
Moreover, the interacting dualist maintains that in marshal- 
ling his arguments, which seem in places to be the expression 
of a certain amount of intelligence, however distorted and 
misguided, Mr Elliot was directed by his own mental pro- 
cesses; that he was reasoning, not very soundly or cogently, 
but still to the best of his ability he was reasoning; and that 
if he had had no mind at all, he could no more have written 
the article than a tree could have written it. This Mr Elliot 
denies. He says that what moved him to write the article 
was a physico-chemical process in his brain, in which neither 
desire nor will nor intelligence was concerned except as a 
passive spectator, looking on, strangely enough, with approval, 
but taking no part whatever in the execution. Intellect is a 
mental process, an affair of mind; and no mental process, says 
Mr Elliot, can guide a pen, a material object. ‘The article 
was produced by mechanism alone; it was a product of reflex 
action. Having regard to its close similarity with previous 
articles on the same subject by Mr Elliot, we must confess 
that there is a certain prima facie plausibility in this conten- 
tion; but on examination it will not hold water. 

«The mechanist,” says Mr Elliot, “begins by pointing out 
that the whole course of science has led to the adoption of 
material forces alone, and the regular and uninterrupted sub- 
stitution of material agencies for the spiritual agencies so 
copiously invoked by uncivilised races,” with whom, as he 
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broadly hints, his antagonists the vitalists should be classed. 
In a previous discussion I have already answered this argu- 
ment, and shown how utterly fallacious it is. It amounts to 
this: that since it has been found that the action of mind does 
not account for the movements of inanimate things, therefore 
it cannot account for the movements of animate things; but 
when Mr Elliot’s arguments are met and destroyed, his only 
resource is to repeat them. 

«With these processes [nervous processes in the brain] the 
spiritual will has no more to do than an inert and accompany- 
ing shadow. The nervous processes are the counterpart of 
the will and indistinguishable from it.” In the first assertion 
‘Mr Elliot airily begs the whole question at issue, and states 
his own opinion as an indisputable fact. In the second, he 
‘contradicts the first. The first adopts the hypothesis of 
psycho-physical parallelism: the second is a statement of 
‘monism. 

“The argument of the mechanist is based, therefore, 
mainly on the fact that spiritual intervention is a factor un- 
known to science.” This is a trick much resorted to by weak 
-controversialists, and has been borrowed by Mr Elliot from 
‘Professor Karl Pearson, who uses it ad nauseam. “ Unknown to 
science ” really means in their mouths no more than “ distasteful 
tous.” If they were candid, the very utmost they could say 
would be, “unknown to what we call science—unknown in the 
physical sciences, which are all the sciences we know anything 
about; in short, unknown to us.” Did Mr Elliot never hear 
of mental science ? and is mental intervention, which, to raise 
prejudice, he calls spiritual intervention, unknown to mental 
science? And, apart from this, what if the problem is not a 
problem in science at all? I have already shown to Mr Elliot 
that it is a problem not in science, but in metaphysics ; and 
this Mr Elliot has admitted. Then how is the ignorance of 
science relevant to the question? Obviously, in the first place 
it is not true, and, in the second place, if it were true it would 
not be relevant. 
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There was once, we are told, an ancestor of Mr Hugh 
Elliot’s who cocked his beaver and marched down the street 
declaiming : 

«My name is little Jock Elliot, 
My name is little Jock Elliot, 
My name is little Jock Elliot, 
And wha daur meddle wi’ me!” 

And so the descendant of this doughty swaggerer cocks his 
beaver and declaims : 

“My name is Physical Science, 
My name is Physical Science, 
My name is Physical Science, 
And wha daur meddle wi’ me!” 

Well, Mr Physical Science, you can get out. You have 
no business here. These matters are beyond you. Crow as 
loud as you please upon your own scientific dunghill, but do 
not presume to raise your voice on the fox-earth of meta- 
physics, or you are like to get your neck twisted for your pains. 
Mr Elliot says, in effect, that investigators in the physical 
sciences, investigating physical phenomena by physical methods, 
have found therein no evidence of the action of mind. Is it 
likely they would? Just so might a microscopist deny the 
existence of the stars, on the ground that they are “ unknown to 
science,” that is, to microscopical science. In deciding whether 
an object is or is not coloured, I, for my own part, should not 
accept the evidence of a blind man, nor should I accept the 
evidence of a man who had never had an opportunity of 


seeing it. 
** When we invoke physical or chemical forces, we are deal- 
ing with things we understand; . . . we know what we are 


talking about. But when you invoke a spiritual or vital force, 
you are dragging in a new and unknown conception of which 
you have not the slightest knowledge, nor the slenderest 
rag of evidence for its existence.” Shade of Berkeley! So 
Mr Elliot understands physical and chemical forces! Kindly 
make a note of that. He rests the main weight of his objec- 
tion to what he calls vitalism on his inability to conceive how 
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mind can act upon matter. Since he cannot conceive how 
mind acts upon matter, he denies that it does act. This is his 
strongest argument, and he is never tired of insisting on it. 
_ But can he conceive how matter acts upon matter? Can he 
conceive how the sun attracts the earth through so many 
million miles of space? Can he conceive how oxygen com- 
bines with hydrogen? Can he conceive even how glue sticks 
to wood? He is dealing, he assures us, with things he under- 
stands. He knows what he is talking about. Then, Mr 
Elliot, perhaps you will explain ; and when you have explained 
by what means the sun and earth attract each other, and by 
what means oxygen and hydrogen combine together, I promise 
you I will explain by what means the mind acts upon the 
brain. Gentlemen of the Scotch Guard, fire first! If you 
understand these things, of course you can explain how they 
happen ; and if you cannot explain how they happen, then, by 
your own showing, they do not happen. Then when you 
invoke gravitation or chemical combination you are dragging 
‘in a new and an unknown conception of which you have not 
the slightest knowledge, nor the slenderest rag of evidence for 
its existence. Habes. 

But then, says Mr Elliot, so many things that were once 
thought to be due to the action of spirits are now known to be 
due to the action of mechanical forces, that we may be quite 
certain that everything else that has been attributed to the 
action of mind will be found to be due to the action of 
mechanical forces. Like the rest of his arguments, this has 
been effectually answered before ; but he takes no notice of the 
answer, and trots the argument out again as if it were con- 
clusive. We may note in passing that his nomenclature, 
“ spiritual influences,” “ spiritual agency,” “ spiritual initiative,” 
is calculated to raise prejudice, and is no doubt intended to raise 
prejudice. If wesubstitute for “ spiritual” the word “ mental,” 
which is what Mr Elliot really means, his argument comes to 
this: that since we have ceased to believe in the production 
by mind of movement in things that have no mind, therefore 


we ought no longer to believe in the production by mind of 
movements of the human body, which has amind. Whenever 
we have attributed the movements of mindless things to a 
hypothetical mind in these things, we have been mistaken ; 
therefore we are equally mistaken in attributing to mind the 
movements of things that unquestionably have minds. This 
is Mr Elliot’s argument. It is one of his two chief arguments. 
What is the value of an opinion that rests upon such argu- 
ments as this ! 

Then he plunges into irrelevancies about the reflex are, 
and illustrates the molecular constitution of the brain by the 
simile of a number of billiard balls on a table. The illustration 
is something musty ; but I will accept it, and show how easily 
it can be turned against him. He supposes a ball, without 
being struck, to move of its own accord and begin hitting 
other balls, and says that here we are in the presence of a 
miracle. So would say the yokel, who knows not that the 
ball is of steel, and that under the table there is an electro- 
magnet that can be magnetised and moved at will. Mr Elliot 
is indeed less pardonable than the yokel, for the yokel does 
not know that the magnet is there ; but if he saw it, and saw 
that the balls followed its movements, he would scarcely be 
so foolish or so prejudiced as to deny, because he could not 
explain how it acted, that it did act on the balls. Mr Elliot 
does know that the magnet—the mind—is there. He does 
see that the movement of the balls—the cerebral molecules— 
follows the movement of the magnet; but as he cannot 
explain how the magnet acts upon the balls, he denies that 
it has any action. On the same ground he must deny that 
the sun exerts any action on the earth. I do not say that 
the mind is a magnet, or that the cerebral molecules are of 
steel; but I say that the analogy of the billiard balls can be 
made quite as consistent with the “vitalistic” as with the 
mechanistic hypothesis ; and if experience had not shown me 
that the hope is vain, I should hope to hear no more of this 
analogy. 
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Mr Elliot next says there are arguments of an ethical 
character. “Jf the mechanistic theory is true, then there is 
no such thing as moral responsibility, and we are landed in 
a doctrine of fatalism.” Mr Elliot, I find, can notice those 
of my. arguments that he thinks he can answer, though he 
ignores those that he cannot answer. His answer to this 
argument is that a true theory is not falsified by having 
results that we deplore. I agree: but this is not my argu- 
ment. My argument is that the test of the truth of an 
hypothesis is that conduct based upon it never brings us up 
against experience that is inconsistent with it. If it does, 
the hypothesis is untrue, and must be abandoned. Now the 
whole course of our lives is inconsistent with the doctrine of 


 fatalism, and therefore of mechanism ; and it is this result of 


our experience, and not repugnance to the doctrine of fatalism, 
that is the argument 1 advance. We constantly find our own 
conduct actuated by motives and guided by reason. The 
whole of our dealings with our fellow men and women is 
founded on the hypothesis that their conduct, like our own, 
is actuated by motives and guided by such reason as they 
possess. We constantly appeal to the motives—to the desires, 
aversions, wishes, hopes, fears, interests, and other states of 
mind—of those around us, on the hypothesis that they are 


free agents, and can and will modify their conduct in accord- 


ance with the attitude and working of their minds; and 


_ experience never contradicts this hypothesis, We always find 


that they do act in consonance with their mental attitude and 
processes. We may not, we often do not, assign their motives 
correctly, but we never find reason to believe that they are not 
actuated by some motive. We are compelled, therefore, to 
believe that the hypothesis is true, and we all, Mr Elliot with 
the rest of us, continue to act upon it. He may verbally 


- deny his belief, but his conduct denies his denial. By acting 
_ on it he shows that he does believe it, however stoutly he 


may maintain that he does not. Conduct is the test. 
«In the second place, past vitalists have cited direct intro- 
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spection as evidence of this theory. This contention is now 
almost wholly abandoned, and is recognised to be based upon 
a misunderstanding. When, by an act of will, we move an 
arm, we are conscious of two things: the act of will and the 
motion of the arm; no flight of introspection can disclose the 
process intervening between these events, and it is just these 
processes that are the subject of discussion; . . . we could 
not explain how we did it.” This argument I have refuted 
before, but Mr Elliot trots it out again as if it were both new 
and conclusive. The refutation is childishly easy. “It is 
just these processes that are the subject of discussion.” Yes, 
but it is not the nature of the processes that is the subject of 
discussion ; it is the eaistence, it is the occurrence of the pro- 
cesses that is the subject of discussion. If we are to wait 
until we can explain how, in the sense of by what means, a 
process occurs before we can believe that it does occur, we 
cannot yet believe in any process whatever, not even in the 
process of a body falling to the ground. Thus I may para- 
phrase Mr Elliot’s argument. ‘“ When we cut the string that 
sustains a weight, we are conscious of two things: the cutting 
of the string and the fall of the weight; no flight of observa- 
tion can disclose the processes intervening between these 
events. We could not explain how it was that the weight 
fell.” By what means the earth pulls the weight down to 
it we cannot imagine, but none the less are we certain 
that it was the cutting of the string that caused the weight 
to fall. 

«The mechanism,” says Mr Elliot, “‘ has to be laboriously 
worked out by the physiologist.” I have explained to him 
before, and must explain to him again, that in this matter the 
evidence of the physiologist is as irrelevant as the evidence of 
the astronomer or of the mineralogist. The matter is outside 
the realm of physiology. Physiology can carry us as far as 
the cerebral processes (about which, by the way, physiology 
knows very little), but then it is done. Whether the cerebral 
processes are or are not set in action by the mind is as com- 
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| pletely outside the scope of physiology as whether matter does 
| or does not exist. ‘The problem is not a problem in physiology : 
| it is a problem in metaphysics, and physiology has nothing 
_ whatever to do with it. 


_ “If we want to know by what process a man performs a 
certain act, the proper scientific method is to look inside him 
and see.” Really! Does Mr Elliot suppose that if he split 
a man’s head open he would see the mind at work? Does he 
suppose that he would be able to ascertain, by actual observa- 
tion, whether the mind does or does not act upon the brain ? 
Does he suppose that he would see even the cerebral molecules? 
If I acquit Mr Elliot of such folly, it must be at the expense 
of his sincerity ; and I cannot acquit him of an attempt, not 
the only one, to impose on the ignorance and credulity of his 
readers by making play with the word “scientific,” the un- 
failing indication of the consciousness of a weak case. When 
a disputant hides himself behind the words “ scientific,” ‘ un- 
known to science,” “‘ scientifically impossible,” and so forth, it 


_ is a sure indication that he feels the weakness of his case, and 


is trying to bolster it up by frightening his opponents with a 


if bogey. I can imagine the scorn with which Mr Elliot would 
treat the argument that his view is irreligious, or inconsistent 
_ with Scripture: I am affected in precisely the same way by 
his argument that “vitalism” is “unscientific” and “in- 
| consistent with scientific truth,” and so forth. It is not an 
argument. It is an attempt to raise prejudice. Science is 


not a little tin god. It is not even a body of irrefutable 


truths. It is a body of opinion, subject to continual revision. 


If the arguments in favour of vitalism are unscientific, or 


_ repugnant to the scientific spirit, or unknown to science, or 
_ scientifically impossible, all that these expressions mean is that 
_ the person who uses them thinks otherwise. If so, they are, 
or ought to be, founded on reasons. Very well, then let us 


have those reasons, and let us hope they will be more cogent 
than Mr Elliot’s. Any reasons that scientific men, or other 
men, can bring forward, I shall be pleased to examine; but 1 
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am not to be frightened by the bugaboo of scientific impossi- 
bility, especially in the realm of metaphysics. Mr Elliot need 
not trouble to prove that his arguments are scientific: let him 
show that they are reasonable; let him show that they are 
valid ; let him show that they are borne out by the evidence; 
their “ scientific ” value will take care of itself. 

It is true that by the nature of the case we can never have 
any direct evidence of the action of the mind on the brain, 
and so upon conduct; but we have abundance of indirect 
evidence, and it all points one way. In the first place, although 
we have no direct evidence that the mind acts on the brain, 
we have a plethora of evidence that the brain acts upon mind. 
Every normal sensation we experience is evidence of that. 
Sensations of light, sound, taste, colour, smell, temperature, 


and so forth, normally take place in the mind when and only | 


when, as long and only as long, as the brain is set in action by 
stimuli on the organs of sense. It is all very well to call the 
sensation an epiphenomenon. We can call it a Mesopotamia 
if we like, but that will not alter the facts, which show in- 
disputably that there is no insurmountable barrier between 
brain and mind. Communication in one direction is certain, 
and frequent, and free. If the “ mechanist ” alleges that there 
are valves between them which admit of communication from 
brain to mind but forbid communication from mind to brain, 
then his is the allegation, and on him lies the burden of proof. 
He cannot shuffle off this burden by asserting that there is no 
evidence: there is evidence; there is abundance of evidence. 
Every exertion of will that is followed by action is evidence. 
The whole course of human conduct is evidence. I do not 
say that it is irrefragable proof, but most unquestionably it is 
evidence. That we cannot picture to ourselves the modus 
operandi by which the mind modifies the action of the brain is 
no argument at all. It is neither proof nor evidence. If it 
were, we should be obliged to abandon all our beliefs in the 
commonest and most certain instances of causation. We 
must cease to believe that heavy bodies, when unsupported, 
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fall to the ground ; we must cease to believe that wounds and 
bruises cause pain. 

Another kind of indirect evidence, not so very indirect, 
has already been touched upon. It is extremely cogent, so 
cogent that it would take the most convincing evidence to the 
contrary to rebut it. It is the whole experience of every 
human being of his own conduct, and the whole experience of 
every human being of the conduct of others. We know by 
daily, hourly, and momentary experience that our own conduct 
is, in fact, originated, guided, and controlled by our own mental 
states and processes; that we act according to our desires, 
wills, aversions, beliefs, reasons, and so forth ; and, acting on 
the supposition that the conduct of others is determined in the 
same way, we never meet with an experience that contradicts 
the supposition. I am quite willing to accept the assertions of 
physiologists that our movements are due to muscular action, 
which is due to nervous action, which is due to cerebral action ; 
but there the physiologist must stop. He has reached the end 
of his tether, and is brought up with a round turn. Anything 
beyond this is ultra crepidam, and here he is no authority. 
He may say, if he pleases, as Mr Elliot says, that we are mere 
automata, and that with the same cerebral structure we should 
act in the same way, even if we had no minds at all; but here 
he is out of his element, and what he says as a physiologist 

carries no weight and is of no consequence. If this view is 
‘correct, what is mind for? What is theuse of it? According 
to Mr Elliot, it is a mere ornamental appendage, that we 
should be just as well without: then how did we come to 
possess it? Mr Elliot, as a mechanist, must believe in the 
efficacy of evolution, of natural selection, of the survival of the 
fittest, for it would be highly “unscientific ” not to hold these 
opinions, and Mr Elliot piques himself upon being before all 
things “scientific.” Then how is it, if mind is of no use as 
an aidto survival, that man or any animal has acquired it and 
developed it? and how is it that intelligence increases and 


_ develops with the development of the physical animal? And 
; Vor. XIV.—No. 2. 20 
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if mind does aid survival, how can it aid except by originat- 
ing and guiding conduct ? 

It is quite clear that Mr Elliot does not himself believe 
the doctrine he says he believes, and no doubt thinks he 
believes, for his conduct does not harmonise with it. For why 
did he write the article that I am now answering, an article 
containing arguments that I have answered before, that 
Mr Elliot repeats as if they had never been answered, and 
that no doubt he will repeat again? He says he wrote it to 
influence the public, by which he means to act upon their 
minds. How? By their reading of it. But why should 
they read it? The only conceivable cause of their reading it 
is that they are interested in the subject; and interest is an 
attitude of mind. Reading is in part a bodily act: it is a 
phase of conduct. Mr Elliot, therefore, in writing the article, 
counted on that very power of mind to guide and control 
conduct which he denies. 

Mr Elliot will, I am afraid, be annoyed by this reply. It 
will rouse his antagonism. Conclusive as its arguments are, 
he may even try to answer them, and to answer them will 
be a phase of conduct. A written answer can be made only 
by bodily movements; and to what will these movements 
be due? What will be the cause of them? They will be 
due to his feelings of annoyance and antagonism. They 
will be due to his feeling of chagrin at the demolition of 
his pet hypothesis. If he does not reply, to what will his 
abstention—his conduct in abstaining—be due? To the 
quiescence of his cerebral molecules? Not a bit of it. It 
will be due to the knowledge that he has no answer worth 
making. It will be because he is ashamed to repeat for the 
third time his twice-refuted arguments. In short, his conduct 
will be determined by his mind. 

If, however, he should make up his mind—his mind, 
I say—to reply, I trust he will address himself to the question 
at issue, which is not whether we can conceive, or imagine, 
or understand, or picture to ourselves by means of billiard 
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balls and so forth by what means the mind acts upon the 
brain, but is whether or not the mind acts upon the brain. 
Whether or not we can understand or imagine the modus 
operandi of the action is beside the point. It is irrelevant. 
It has nothing to do with the case. 

Mr Elliot’s peroration about the expanding sphere of 
knowledge is very nicely put. I have heard it before, 
however ; in fact, I used it myself some five-and-thirty years 
ago, when I was still in the stage, in which Mr Elliot lingers 
so long, of believing in mechanism, and fancying that what 
I could not conceive could not exist. ‘The luminous sphere 
of knowledge does expand, it is true; but there is this 
peculiarity about it, that when we get quite to the boundary 
we find ourselves confronted by a metaphysical barrier that 
is quite impenetrable, but that nevertheless we contrive to 
surmount. Does matter exist? Berkeley proved that it does 
not, but confessed that we cannot help believing that it does, 
and acting as if it did. Do causes exist? Hume said that 
they do not, but acknowledged that we cannot help believing 
that they do, and acting as if they did. Does force exist? 
Professor Pearson says it does not, but nevertheless cannot 
help believing that it does, and acting as if it did. Does mind 
act upon matter? Mr Elliot denies it, but cannot help 
believing it, and acting as if it did. Speech was acquired 
by man in order that he might deny his beliefs; and therefore 


"we estimate his beliefs, not by what he says, but by what 


he does. The test is conduct; and, judged by this test, 
it is indisputable that Mr Elliot does believe that mind acts 
on the brain, however honestly he may think that he does 
not believe it. 

CHARLES A. MERCIER. 


Parxstong, Dorset. 


THE HUMAN MIND VERSUS THE 
GERMAN MIND. 


Proressorn GEORGE T. LADD, 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, Yale University. 


SoME years ago, in one of our northern New England States, at 
the close of a ministerial convention the presiding officer called 
upon a stranger who had been present during its sessions for 
a few remarks. In response the “visiting member,” after 
expressing his interest in all the proceedings of the conven- 
tion, added, however, that there was one question which he 
desired permission to ask. “Brother Moderator,” said he, “1 
have heard frequent reference made to what is, or is not, 
‘suited to the Vermont mind.’ But I should like to be in- 
formed, in what respect does the Vermont mind differ from 
the human mind ?” 

It was a time of heated and even bitter theological con- 
troversy, and the resolutions passed by the majority in this 
theological conclave had been with a view to standardise the 
doctrine and the discipline of a religious denomination of 
churches with hundreds of thousands of members. The event 
proved that the attempt was not successful. Even the very 
day on which the convention—so the story runs—ended its 
sessions, one of its members was asked by a layman prominent 
as a judge and belonging to one of the churches of the same 
denomination, as to what the action of the convention had 
been. On his being told, “ We have settled everything,” 


ecclesiastical assurance was flustered by the judicial answer: 
300 
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«Indeed ! and have you settled me?” Nor was it long before 
those who had thus assumed to interpret and control the views 
of others found themselves in a decided and forsaken minority. 
Their mind had, temporarily and much to its own disad- 
vantage, differed from the human mind. 

Similar attempts to standardise thought characterise all of 
man’s intellectual and social development. Indeed, it might 
be contended that constant attempts and sequent failures of 
this kind are essential to all such development. For unless 
numbers of individuals come somehow to think substantially 
alike, how shall theological creeds, schools of philosophy, and 
political platforms be enacted and emended; social customs 
be initiated and made to prevail; and great national issues set 
forth and contended for, whether by peaceful or warlike 
means? To act together, men must, within certain rather 
narrow limits, think alike. To elicit the emotions and the 
control of will, thought must be more or less standardised. 
But error in matters of fact, the warping of passion, the 
sinister influence of selfishness, dimness of spiritual vision, 
afflict all human effort at the standardising of thought. And, 
fortunately, there is always a minority—though it may be 
indiscernibly small—of protesters, a remnant of seers, by whom 

the sanity of the multitude may be in time secured. 
| So much of general disquisition does not seem, however, 
_ satisfactorily to account for the case we now have in mind. 
This is the case of modern Germany in its conduct of 
the present war. Its success in standardising the thought 
of the people lies back of, and accounts for, its success 
in unifying action, so much of the latter as has thus far 
been attained. To me this seems the most stupendous 
and antecedently incredible example of a nation brought to 
think in a way to which, for its veracity and sanity, the rest 
of the thought of the civilised world gives only the scantiest 
credit, or no credit at all, to be adduced from all human 


He. history. With regard to themselves, their merits, their 


relations to other Governments and peoples, the right and 
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wrong of their behaviour, modern Germany does not think of 
itself as pretty much all the rest of the world thinks of it, 
in all these regards. ‘To-day the German mind is at wide 
variance, is at desperate odds, with the human mind. It 
appears as either superhuman or below the human. It is not 
in accord with the standards supplied by the great majority of 
civilised and conspicuously thought-directed mankind. 

So seemingly sudden, and so thoroughly complete, has been 
this process of standardising the thought of the millions of a 
great and enlightened nation, that it calls for something more 
than the ordinary in the way of an explanation of the causes 
determining the evolution of national life. The civilised world 
has stood aghast at the immorality of much of the conduct 
of Germany. But in truth this conduct follows by logical 
necessity from, and its particular and concrete measures are 


in the main justifiable by, the standards of thought so firmly’ 


fixed in the minds of both its Government and its people. 
Granted the veracity of the thought, the atrocity of the 
conduct largely if not completely disappears. But the thought 
is more rank in its absurdity, both as to its premisses and its 
conclusions, than is the conduct in its immorality. So that 
the man who is sound in mind and morals feels compelled to 
say: “If so you really think, I will try to condone your 
immorality ; but on no account will I think your thoughts 
after you.” 

There are also special reasons existing in the very mind 
of modern Germany why such a complete standardising 
of thought in contrast with, if not in violation of, all con- 
temporary thought seems the more amazing. The fact 
itself is in apparent violation of an underlying principle of 
all development of thought. For Germany has until lately 
enjoyed —and surely not altogether unjustly —an almost 
exceptional reputation for the development of intellectual 
activity. But in general such activity leads to freedom of 
thought. Freedom of thought tends to differentiation, not 
to identification, or even to the stricter and more invulnerable 
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standardising of thought. Freedom of thought is opposed 
rather than favourable to the standardising of thought. 
Modern Germany is proud—and here again not altogether 
unjustly—of its superiority to all other nations for its thorough 
and compelling system of education, and for the peculiarly 
excellent form of culture which this education has developed 
in the nation at large. But all genuine education emphasises 
the development of the individual in the culture and control 
of his own judgment, both in the processes and as respects 
the conclusions at which the judgment arrives. Genuine 
culture develops men of individual initiative, independence 
of mind, and courage and skill in investigating and testing 
every kind of truth. And, in fact, while the culture of 
modern Germany has been distinguished by exceedingly few 
—almost no—names great in philosophy, art, or literature, 
and scarcely its due proportion of names great in the highest 
forms of scientific discovery or practical invention, it has had 
flourishing the greatest variety of opinions on all questions 
of Biblical criticism, historical and scientific fact, philosophical 
and theological truth. How shall we account, then, for this 
miracle of a universal, unquestioning, and in practical ways 
cowardly, political orthodoxy. 
In this country the educated classes awoke with a shock 
of surprise at the discovery how completely the thought of 
the German nation had been united and confirmed in the 
. holding of certain questionable and, to others, ridiculous 
assumptions and absurd and unmanly conclusions. That the 
Teutons excelled all others in their admirable race character- 
istics; that Germanic Kultur was far and away superior to 
every other form of national culture; that the institutions of 
modern Germany were adapted to be spread—if need be by 
foree—over German colonies, over the rest of Europe, and 
perhaps later over the whole of the world; that the State, 
that is, Germany’s form of the State, is an institution in- 
herently superior to all moral principles other than its own 
aggrandisement ;—these assumptions, and their corollaries, 
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and the rules of conduct that could be logically evolved from 
them, seemed to be taken for granted by the mind of the 
nation as the expression of its most fundamental and self-evident 
truths. But not one of them presented itself to the mind of 
America as a thought to be taken without a critical examina- 
tion. Indeed, taken together, and as justifying the action 
which quickly followed, they seemed like the thought of a 
nation gone mad. 

But at first these symptoms of mental insanity were not 
credited by those in this country who had been hitherto best 
acquainted with the mind of Germany. It is now nearly a 
year since the manifesto “To THE CrvILisED Wor.LD” by the 
celebrated ninety-three “representatives of German science 
and art” was discussed in a club of which the writer is a 
member. Of the twenty present, all but one or two had some 
good reason for sympathy with the manifesto. Two had 
married German wives; one was under appointment as 
German exchange-professor; the greater number had spent 
years of study in Germany and remembered with respect 
and affection their German teachers and university acquaint- 
ances and chums; all but one had many friends in Germany 
among the leaders of thought. With all these reasons for 
sympathy, and, as arising out of sympathy in intellectual 
lines, reasons for agreement in thought, there was only 
one of the twenty whose mind accorded, even in a some- 
what guarded manner, with the mind of these ninety-three 
leaders of the science and art of modern Germany. But 
what was quite as remarkable, and even more by way of 
increasing the difficulty of this problem in the standardising of 
a nation’s thought, was this. Not one of this score of repre- 
sentatives of American science and art could bring himself to 
believe that the nearly five-score men who claimed to speak 
“as representatives of German science and art” did really 
express the thoughtfully prepared mind of the German nation 
—Government and people as well. For, were there not in 
Germany several millions of voters who had repeatedly declared 
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themselves to be of a quite different mind; and millions more 
of the German people who had seemed hitherto quite incapable 
of being so suddenly changed in the temper of their thoughts ? 
The puzzle was, then, twofold. How could this manifesto, 
although put forward by the leaders of the nation’s thought, 
truthfully represent that thought? And if it did so represent 
Germany’s thought, how could the German mind differ so 
conspicuously from the American mind ? 

During the past year many efforts have been made—some 
subtile and skilful, but others crude and blundering—to set 
before the leaders of thought in the United States and before 
the whole body of the thoughtful among the people, the 
mind of Germany in relation to the origins, issues, motives, 
and methods of waging this most horrid war. But a rather 
detailed and very carefully and sagaciously conducted investi- 
gation, made some months ago, showed that in academic 
circles, including not only “institutions of general learning” 
but also schools of theology and law, not more than about 
six per cent of the professors and instructors could be counted 
as even mildly pro-German ; though, as one of this class said : 
«J think a good many of us feel a good deal of sympathy 
personally with the German people, and a deep sense of 
indebtedness to German scholars, whom we are very glad 
to count as our friends.” This toll of academic opinions 
was taken before the horror of the Lusitania, before the 
alleged atrocities of the German armies in Belgium and 
France had been credibly established; and yet longer before 
the more atrocious wholesale murders of Armenians by the 
Turks—which must be credited largely, if indirectly, to 
German influence—had been revealed, or even perpetrated. 
_ Since Germany has set its standards of thought into the 
| dreadful reality of practical life, and has evinced “ pragmati- 
cally” the depth to which it has fallen away from all the 
_ political and social ideals which we had thought to be some- 
_ what securely won by centuries of experiment with the methods 
of violence and bloodshed, the percentage of the leaders of 
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thought in this country who can think with approbation, not 
to say pleasurable complaisance, Germany’s thoughts after the 
German pattern, has notably diminished. Probably the per- 
centage of the people who can accomplish such a feat is not 
greater, even if it be so large. 

And now, after more than a year of experience of strain 
and sorrow, which has had no parallel for magnitude since the 
world began, pretty much the whole civilised world has come 
to discern more clearly what really 7s the mind of modern 
Germany as expressed in the war. Every month has made 
it more and more clear that the war %s an expression of the 
mind of the German nation, rather than of any particular class 
merely. Yet to the rest of the civilised world the assumptions 
of this “standardised thought” seem far enough from self- 
evident, and some of them seem absurd; the arguments seem 
inconclusive, and not a few of them silly; and most of the 
conclusions seem not simply false but, ethically considered, 
abominable. How has it come about that the German mind 
has got so far separated from the human mind ? 

The sincerity of belief with which practically the entire 
German nation clings to the standards of thought that are 
peculiarly its own, and the devotion to duty with which the 
sacrifices called for by the defence of this standard are endured, 
must be admitted at the outset, if any true explanation of 
this miracle of estrangement from the rest of mankind is to be 
attained. If ‘Germany above all” has now become Germany 
against all, this is because the thought of Germany as 7ight- 
fully above all, and in duty bound to place itself, in fact, above 
all, has so mastered the thought and gripped the consciences 
of the nation as to engage it, and hitherto hold it firm, in a 
life-and-death struggle with its foes. And yet pretty much 
all the world outside of Germany’s immediate influence agrees 
that in thought and morals the nation is sadly wrong, sure 
at last to fail disastrously, and to be punished deservedly. 
The problem involves us all in a quite inextricable way. 

How has the mind of modern Germany come to differ in 
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such a startling and radical way from the great majority of the 
rest of civilised man? The answer must go back in history 
to the beginnings of the Prussian race. For by consent of all, 
both those who look on approvingly from the inside point of 
view and those who look on from the outside and disapprov- 
ingly, modern Germany has become thoroughly Prussianised. 
This is the confession or the boast of the self-understanding 
Germans themselves. It is also the concurrent testimony of 
all observers. 

Now the Prussians have always, since they first became 
known to recorded history, been of a mind marked by certain 
strong racial characteristics. I am well aware that the very 
phrase “racial characteristics” is calculated in some quarters 
to occasion emotions of dubiety, in others’ of contempt. Nor 
are we disposed to deny that there is such a universal and 
compulsory form of mental working as may properly be 
dubbed “the human mind, the mind of all the races.” But 
we are equally unable to deny that the conceptions which 
seem self-evident to some individuals and races seem not at all 
so to other individuals and races; and that the mental pro- 
cesses by which different individuals and races arrive at 
- conclusions, and the formulas which they employ to state 
those conclusions, may be somewhat dubiously and _ loosely, 
and yet on the whole justifiably, classified under different 
heads. For example—and perhaps this is the most notable 
.and incontestable of examples—there is an ‘Oriental mind.” 
It is a human mind which, however, exhibits certain marked 
characteristics in its manner of discovering and standardising 
its thoughts on matters political and social, as well as, more 
especially, its views of the gods and of the universe of things 
and men. This mind has a keen insight into hidden or 

unobvious analogies; but it has little regard for scientific 
- inductions made and tested by a rigid and restricted observa- 
tion of facts. It reasons in figures of speech, but with scanty 
respect for the formulas of the Aristotelian formal logic. In 
_ its own way it appreciates and vindicates truths that are too 
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apt to escape the mind of the Occident. It has led the world 
in its apprehension of certain philosophical insights and 
religious mysteries, and in the sentiments and practices that 
respond to these insights and mysteries. 

There is also a certain standardising of thought which may 
be called characteristic of the Latin races. It is embodied in 
romantic art and the Romance languages. It has dominated 
the social and political and religious development of Southern 
Kurope. And there is an Anglo-Saxon mind, which we who 
are of that mind are perhaps too apt to think is the only 
thoroughly sane way of the working of the human mind, 
Hence, perhaps, the British characteristic of a kind of quiet 
contempt for the other human minds that have not standardised 
their thought in the British way — especially on matters 
political, social, and religious. Hence, perhaps, the British 
tolerance without sympathy, and the British skill in governing 
other races well, but without eliciting their warmest and most 
human affections. 

But there is a very marked type of a Prussian mind. And 
this Prussian mind has been marked by identically the same 
strong racial characteristics from the very beginning of its 
history. For centuries it was a temper rather than a thought, 
an habitual and unquestioningly authorised way of doing 
things. Only in comparatively recent times has this Prussian 
mind definitely standardised itself in the form of theory, and 
of national ideals, and methods of realising ideals, which justity 
themselves—or at least aim to do so—as logically legitimate 
deductions from the parent theory. 

How shall we describe this Prussian mind in its incipient 
and earlier stages of formation, when, as yet, it was more a 
racial instinct, a blind impulse, a pressure (Drang) toward a 
destiny that was strongly felt as pressure but not clearly 
comprehended in thought or seized as a motive, conscientiously 
approved, by an enlightened purpose? The answer is, I think, 
not difficult; nor are the sources for the correct answer 
especially obscure. The characteristic of the Prussian mind 
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has always been that of a passionate and immoderate Will. 
The typical Prussian has always been a man who drives 
toward the accomplishment of his ends by the use of all 
necessary force (and quite too often, alas! much unnecessary 
violence), without heeding the refinements of humane senti- 
ment or the moderation of a truly cultured reason. This, I 
say, always has been and still is the fundamental characteristic 
of the Prussian mind. It was characteristic of the Teutonic 
“robber knights” who, while they won the country to 
Christianity (sic), divided its land among themselves and 
promptly began to exterminate each other in the attempt of 
each one by fire and sword to subject the others to /is will. 
It was characteristic of the first of the Hohenzollerns when 
by fire and sword they reduced the rebellious knights and 
“created an absolutely centralised State ruled by the sword.” 
It has been characteristic of the Hohenzollerns even since. 
Prussia’s most Christian order of knights was known as the 
“Knights of the Sword.” All the growth of Prussia was 
made by enforcing upon others the will of its powerful rulers ; 
and for the enforcing of that will there have seldom been any 
scruples about a prompt resort to methods of craft and 
violence. The keynote of the Prussian traditional thought 
as to the way to found, to conduct, and to aggrandise the 
body social and political, is sounded every time the present 
ruler virtually declares: “Such is my will; and the army is 
mine to enforce it. For is not my will the expression for the 
nation, as the wills of my glorified ancestors have been, of the 
Divine Will?” (NB. It is Will, and not Reason or Love, 
as the choicest essence of Divinity, which is appealed to in 
this way.) 
Now it is true that all great modern states and empires 
have arisen on a basis of internal disorders and almost ceaseless 
_ strife with neighbouring or invading tribes. But in Europe, 
and certainly also in America, no other modern nation retains, 
to the same extent, the same confident use of a forceful will, 
unrestrained by tenderness of humane feeling, unrefined by 
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scruples of conscience or delicacy of wxsthetic ideals, and un- 
checked by moderation from considerations of reasonable limits 
in the conduct of all human affairs. 

The era of blind unconscious will has been superseded in a 
Prussianised Germany by a definite standardising of thought 
in the form of a theory from which one may, more or less 
logically, reason to conclusions that justify the expressions of 
the same will. But this is, both for the individual and for the 
race, the natural order of mental development. It is not 
already standardised thoughts which chiefly govern the resolu- 
tions, emotions, and practical activities of men. The fact is, 
the rather, that desires, sentiments, and deeds already accom- 
plished get themselves, by experiment with them, thrown into 
forms of thought which may serve to explain and justify these 
more fundamental and less consciously purposeful activities. 
In the living experience of individuals and of multitudes, the 
spring of passion, the drive of desire, the wish or the will to 
have it so, if not, more rarely, some divinely promoted flash 
of insight, suggests the thought; and then, by what little it 
knows of strict logical procedure, the mind attempts to justify, 
modify, or condemn the thought. 

Now modern Prussianised Germany has rendered this 
homage to its own hereditary and characteristic passionate, 
unsentimental, immoderate Will. It has standardised the 
appropriate corresponding thought in a conception of the ideal 
State, and in an elaborate theory as to what this State ought 
to be and ought todo. It has given to this abstract concep- 
tion the spiritual qualities of a mystical, but at the same time 
very substantial and concretely efficient, ““Over-Soul.” To this 
Will all “‘ majesty and might” are with awe, if not in any true 
spirit of reverence, “duly ascribed.” ‘To its Over-Soul belongs 
the inherent right to set aside all the covenants, pleas for 
justice and mercy, all the rules which have come to be con- 
sidered as morally binding upon the consciences of civilised man. 
This truly “terrific ego,” this non-moral Source of a “higher 
morality,” this lawless Will which has now come to the con- 
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_ sciousness of its divinely imparted right to enforce obedience 
from all to its own will, is enthroned as the guiding genius 
of modern Germany. The Hochgeborene among the nation’s 
rapidly increasing population, the officer in its army and navy 
and civil service, are encouraged or commanded to be imitators 
of this same terrific ego. And, being imbued and inspired 
| by this conception of an Over-Soul, the professors in the 
| universities and the children in the common schools have 
been learning to know how great a thing it is just to be a 
Prussianised German, and to think and act accordingly. 

For it must be understood that modern Germany has not 
attained to this miracle of the standardising of its national 
thought about itself, about its relations to others, and about 
its destiny to be realised through an improved and enlarged 
but still characteristically Prussian Weltpolitik, without passing 
through two generations of painstaking education. And the 
aim and the method of the education imparted by the State 
have been made to correspond to the conception of the State 
in which the Prussian will had given form to thought. The 
mind of Prussianised Germany has been stimulated to freedom 
of thought, especially in all ways which should give a greater 
' practical efficiency to the State, and should contribute to its 
aggrandisement and elevation in the esteem of other nations ; 
but it has not been left free to dispute the thought of the 
State about itself, or free to abridge the exercise of those 
_ practical rights and duties which followed logically from the 
conception itself. 

Frederick the Great was in his own person, so far as any 
individual person could well be, the embodiment of a passionate 
and determined will, guided by a crafty intellect, but not 
swerved from its purpose by esthetical sentiments or ethical 
_ scruples. All his royal life he acted according to the principles 
_ which we have described as lying latent in the character of the 
_ Prussian mind. The thought of this mind he formulated more 
_ definitely in the writings of his later years. Reflection now 
’ revealed to him more clearly the standards to which his policy 
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had conformed less consciously hitherto. The Prussian State 
was a political whole which must win territory, and grow in 
population and wealth, by its own mighty will to live, and by 
all needed force and craft ever to live more abundantly. The 
nation was a “terrific ego,” always in arms; and for it “every 
advantageous war was a good war.” The characteristics of the 
race and of its ruling house were concretely personified in 
Frederick the Great. But in standardising his thought 
Frederick the Great did not get much beyond Machiavelli ; 
he had not arrived at the conception of an ideal Over-Soul ; he 
had not elaborated the theory that the World is—not Reason 
or Goodness immanent and enthroned, but just blind Will. 

Kssentially the same conception of the State, as a passionate 
Will, embodied in a governing autocracy and having the right 
and the duty to realise itself by methods of “blood and iron,” 
was the frankly avowed guide of Bismarck and of those who, 
with him, inaugurated and built up the modern German 
Empire after the Prussian pattern. In the initiation and the 
conduct of the present war also, Germany, both Govern- 
ment and people, thinks of itself as Prussia has thought of 
itself from the beginning of Prussian history down to the 
present hour. 

It is not necessary to trace in detail the expansion of the 
Germanic conception of the State, the thought which the 
nation has standardised in so marvellous perfection, under the 
influences of philosophy, poetry, and the various forms of 
science and art. The World is Will; the only spring and guide 
of reasonable conduct is the “ will to live”; the “ Overman ” is 
the man who, by his might of will, raises himself to a place of 
pre-eminence above the laws of current conventions and ordinary 
morality ; the right of control from the rulers of the nation, 
and the duties of obedience from the people of the nation, are 
without limit external or superior to the Will of the Over-Soul, 
which is the idealised nation itself: these and similar doctrines 
have been promulgated by academic circles and spread far and 
wide among all classes of the people. Stated beyond all possi- 
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| bility of mistaking its sinister meaning, such is the political 
philosophy which has been growing in influence for the last 

fifty years in modern Germany. This is summed up by 
Treitschke at the beginning of his book Politik: “It will 
always redound to the glory of Machiavelli that he has 
placed the State on a solid foundation, and that he has freed 
the State and its morality from the moral precepts taught by 
the Church, but especially because he has been the first to 
teach: ‘The State is Power.’” From this standardised con- 
ception of the State follows logically the defence of the recent 
treatment of Belgium. For if the Over-Soul has no morality, 
is not a moral agent, and cannot be bound by principles of 
honour, what is more obvious than Treitschke’s conclusion con- 

cerning the sacredness of treaties? “Every State,” says he, 
“reserves to itself the right of judging as to the extent of its 
treaty obligations.” 

But political philosophy, when expounded only in technical 
form, cannot be made to convince of its truthfulness, or inspire 
with the glow of patriotism, the great multitude of the people ; 
therefore, to the standardising of the same thought the poetry 
of modern Germany has been largely consecrated. Even as 

' long ago as 1842 Heine foresaw into what a monster of 
passionate and unscrupulous Will this Prussian infant in time 
might be destined to grow: 


“Germany’s still a little child, 
But he’s nursed by the sun though tender; 
He is not suckled on soothing milk, 
But on flames of burning splendour. 


One grows apace on such a diet, 
It fires the blood from languor ; 
Ye neighbours’ children, have a care 
This urchin how ye anger.” 


Education has converted this spirit of Jingoism into a 
» solemn consecration to a supreme duty. The “terrific ego” 
is in childhood inspired with the devotion of a Christian 


- martyr. The Prussianised German child can scarcely more 
. Vor. XIV.—No. 2. 21 . 
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than lisp before he begins singing military songs, and playing ~ 


the war game with skilfully prepared toys. He is taught to 
declare with gusto : 


“ Full soon shall I be lying low 
With many a comrade true.” 


But that will be all right, since such is my duty, joyfully 
to be performed at any time. For 
“JT have given all I have and am, 
My heart, my head, my hand, 


To you for which I like and love, 
My dear old Fatherland.” 


Now there is something splendid about this utter devotion 
to an ideal, something which reminds us of the much and 
justly praised Bushido of the Japanese samurai or of the 
medieval knight. But alas! in Germany, as in modern 
nations generally but even more abundantly, this devotion has 
been prostituted to the uses of covetous hearts and hands 
itching for material spoils won by no matter how much 
violation of others’ rights, and at the cost of no matter how 
much violence and expenditure of “blood and iron.” Thus 
prostituted and enforced by aristocrats and professors upon 
clodhoppers and babes, how ridiculous, and yet how pathetic! 
And how appalling is the misuse of the divine gift of human 
reason which can not only plan and execute, in the heat of 
conflict and under orders, the horrors of the Lws7fanta and the 
murder of Nurse Cavell, but can coolly justify, with elabora- 
tions of a perverted intellect, the grounds of such atrocities ! 
Worse than the deed, and more hopeless of cure, is the mind 
that can construct, and confide in, this kind of argument. 

More astonishing than the feat of standardising thought as 
represented by modern Germany’s conception of its superior 
Self are not a few of the particular claims and conclusions (in 
certain instances most amusing) derived from this conception 
by what the prevailing German mind seems to regard as 
valid processes of reasoning. We have almost rubbed our 
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_ eyes sore in amazement at the utterances in Germany and in 


this country of the German press. We knew that the press 


of Germany was subsidised and controlled by the Govern- 
ment. We knew that many of the Germans in this country 
were striving hard to keep up, in themselves and in their 
children, respect and affection for the friends, the language, 
the art, and the institutions of the Fatherland. But how 
could any influences make minds to order that should reason 
and discourse with so little respect for their readers’ intelli- 
gence and common sense? Surely there must be some queer 
“kinks” in the working of the unregenerate German mind. 
There are two minor characteristics of the Prussianised 
German mind which seem to me to afford help in the psycho- 
logical solution of such questions as those raised just above. 
They are a deficiency in the sense of humour and a lack of a 
certain kind of what is sometimes called “common sense.” 
It is no new discovery in literary criticism that the comic 
thought of modern Germany, whether expressed in words or 
in pictorial form, is for the most part devoid of the delicacy 
of the French and of the kindliness of the English. But, 


to quote a fine characterisation from a modern English 


writer: “ Your sense of humour, that delicate percipience 
of proportion, that subrident check on impulse, that touch 


_ of the divine fellowship, is a thing of mellower growth. 


It is a solvent and not an excitant. It does not stimulate 


to sublime effort; but it can cool raging passion. It can 


take the salt from tears, the bitterness from judgment, 


)) the keenness from despair.” That the typical Prussian is 
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capable of being stimulated to “sublime effort,” and of 
accomplishing many praiseworthy and glorious deeds in this 


_ way, the history of Prussia through all its past, and the his- 
_ tory which is to-day being made by a Prussianised Germany, 


evinces abundantly. At the same time there is less and less 
evidence, whether in words or in conduct, of that delicate 
“percipience of proportion, that subrident check on impulse, 


- that touch of the divine fellowship” with human frailty, which 
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result from “the mellower growth” of the sense of humour. 
Raging passion shows no sign of cooling; the impulse to the 
boast and strut of conscious superiority is not much checked 
by the dawning awareness of how ridiculous its indulgence 
makes one in the eyes of others; and no acknowledgment of 
self-pity for one’s own frailties or of pity for the frailties of 
others appears as yet, to take the saltness from tears, the 
bitterness from judgment, the keenness from the fear of the 
approaching shadow of despair. 

If by that vague phrase “ common sense ” we mean practical 
efficiency and shrewdness and promptitude in seizing oppor- 
tunity, probably no nation can compete with modern Germany 
on equal terms, Germany’s rivals in trade, and her enemies in 
the present war, would have been much better off with respect 
to their preparedness and their accomplishments if they had 
possessed a larger fraction of the “ common sense” of modern 
Prussianised Germany. For, as all can now see, modern 
Germany is no longer the land of Goethe, Beethoven, and 
Kant, but the successful champion of organised practical 
efficiency. 

But sometimes we take a more spiritual view of the 
ordinary and often much-despised collection of mental qualities 
called “‘common sense.” ‘Then it becomes a certain way of 
judging and acting that has regard to other and_ higher 
qualities of human nature than those necessary for a so-called 
* practical efficiency.” Then the individual, or the collection 
of individuals, which has an exaggerated sense of its own im- 
portance and value in this big Universe, is known to show a 
mortal lack of common sense. Then a certain deep humility 
before both God and mankind at large, and a more propor- 
tionate estimate of values, seems demanded by the minimum 
of common sense. Yes, then faith in the ideals of the spirit 
and calm confidence in their triumph, even after long and 
weary centuries of depression and defeat, seem not denied to 
the most ordinary common sense. Such a collection of qualities 
certainly is not conspicuously prevalent and controlling in the 
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mind of modern Prussianised Germany. But human history, 


when taken in the large and generous way, shows that this sort of 
common sense, with its clearer sight of the final issues, and its 
tendency to moderation, has its own great value in contribut- 
ing to practical efficiency. And, doubtless, history will renew 
its endeavour to teach the same truth to individuals and to 
nations, over and over again. 

But Prussianised Germany is very young, and, being young, 
is very raw through lack of the chastening of experience in 
its more recent past. And its standardised thought has been 
pragmatically sanctioned in the mind of modern Germany. 
Verily, it has worked very successfully. It has bound a 
multitude of small and jealous and conflicting principalities 
into a great and powerful Empire. It has made a poor people, 
relatively devoid of commerce and manufactures, and even of 
agriculture on a magnificent scale, into a rich and mighty 
nation, the admired and dreaded competitors of all others for 
the world’s trade and productive energies. It has made a 
weak State the most powerful in the world as respects its 
army, and next to the most powerful as respects its fleet. 


_ No wonder, then, that it has full “ pragmatic sanction” in the 


minds and hearts of the overwhelming majority of its people. 
And we shall be guilty of no unintelligible, not to say 

unpardonable, paradox if we say that this miracle of an 

achievement in standardising the thought of a nation has 


been not a little aided by the way in which it has fuiled to 


work. For an important part—perhaps the most important 
part—of this thought is its Weltpolitzk. The world-policy of 
modern Prussianised Germany had become a mind, and a 
comprehensive and unscrupulous propaganda, to embrace and 
hold fast all men and women of German blood, to retain 
their loyalty, and to use them, backed up by force when the 
opportune time came, and if the open or concealed wiles of 


_ diplomacy did not avail, for the strengthening and spread of 


the nation’s standardised thought. Now, of course, in this 


' way the mind of Germany came into a condition of distrust 
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and resentment with the mind of the rest of mankind. For 
no people are so very ready to confess their great inferiority 
to others when it is proclaimed aloud and “rubbed into” 
them in numerous irritating ways. And the Teutonic pro- 
paganda, like the Prussian mind, has rather uniformly shown 
itself in many irritating ways. Again, few people are so 
consciously weak as graciously to bow to the behests of a 
passionate will, however directed by a keen and scientifical 
turn of intellect, if unrestrained by moral considerations and 
untempered by tact and good sense. 

And, in fact, the mind of Prussianised Germany has every- 
where failed to commend itself by the way it has worked, 
outside of Germany itself. Kverywhere they have gone, the 
Germans have failed to establish the German mind in anything 
like fair competition with the mind of the peoples among 
whom they have gone. This is true, even among peoples like 
Hungary, whose Government is as truly autocratic as that of 
Germany itself. In countries under so different a government 
as that of the United States, they have either concealed or 
abandoned the Prussian manners and Prussian mind, or they 
have become objects of suspicion and dislike. For some- 
what similar reasons have the German attempts at colonisation 
been uniformly distinct failures, so far as the conversion of 
other minds to the German type has been concerned. 

This failure to work, instead of operating to induce to some 
changes the standardised thought of Prussianised Germany, 
has only filled with increased rage and jealousy its Prussian 
type of a passionate and immoderate Will. Its confidence in 
the veracity and sanity of this, its national mind, seems hitherto 
undiminished. Its dutiful worship of a non-moral conception 
of an Over-Soul appears, in spite of whatever suffering and 
losses it may have brought, as intense as ever. Undiminished 
hate, unsweetened jealousy, continue to widen the separation 
between the mind of a Prussianised Germany and the mind 
of a civilised world. 

After the war is over, and its issues have been settled into 
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a state of relative permanency, what will the result be as 
affecting this difference between the mind of one people and 
the human mind? If this standardised thought of a State 
whose right is might, whose head is a divinely appointed 
war-lord, whose army is its glory, and its chief end its own 
aggrandisement, wins in battle, will the world’s mind be won 
over to the characteristic thought of the Prussian mind ? 
It should be so if this type of pragmatic philosophy is true 
philosophy for the State to espouse. But if the thought 
fails in the end to lead to victory those who have put their 
faith in it, will modern Germany conform its mind, as to its 
own place and rights and destiny, more nearly to the judg- 
ments of the mind of civilised man? Who can tell? Not 
he whose final test of truth in social, political, and international 
matters is the issue of a battle or of a series of battles. We 
may condemn the unpreparedness of the Allies, and admire 
the practical efficiency of their enemy, but we are not converts 
to any form of pragmatism that could, in any event, induce 
us to bring our mind into deference to the mind of a 
Prussianised Germany. Nor do we believe that the issue 
of this war, or of any series of wars, will convince the advanc- 
ing mind of civilised man that the “State is Power,” that 
Might is Right, and Right not mightier than any amount 
of civil and military power; or that there are not higher 
and worthier qualities of the individual and of the nation 


‘than scholastic learning, scientific attainments, and practical 


efficiency. 

Therefore at the last the mind of a Prussianised Germany 
will have to adapt itself to the better mind of civilised man. 
Another standard of thought will have to displace that which 
now guides and controls this passionate Will to live and grow. 


GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 


New Haven. 


THE DEFINITE FAILURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY, AND HOW IT MIGHT 
BE RETRIEVED. 


Miss M. E. ROBINSON, 
Organising Secretary of the Sociological Society. 


Wuat Christianity has definitely failed to do, after nineteen 
centuries of trial, is to redeem human life from the worst 
of its evils. The Christianity which has failed is Christianity 
as it has prevailed up to date, a Christianity founded on the 
apotheosis of suffering and the multitude of doctrines associ- 
ated therewith. But there is another Christianity, or at least 
another religion, founded on the cult of joy, and ait) 
with any doctrines which have to be “harmonised with science,” 
for it is in harmony with science from the first. This deeper 
Christianity, or religion, has neither failed nor succeeded—for 
the simple reason that, unlike the form that has failed, it has 
never been fairly tried. The proposal of this paper is that 
it should be given a trial forthwith. It may be that the only 
way which could lead mankind to this new Christianity, 
with its promise of success, was the Via Dolorosa of the old 
Christianity with its long record of failure, now definitely 
stamped as final by the war. The war has given the signal 
that the day of the negative is closed. The hour has struck 
for the positive to arise. 


Anyone who notes carefully how Christians have accounted 


for the war cannot fail to be puzzled by the complacency 
320 
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| with which they have accepted it, and the indignation with 
_which they have repudiated the suggestion that they ought 


to have averted it. Not only do many of them avow, 


| without a shadow of shame, that they were utterly helpless 


to turn the human energies which it is absorbing into other 
channels, but they call it a Divine providence for purging 


_ Europe of her iniquities. 


But what purification can be wrought by the commission 


_ of unexampled crimes on an unprecedented scale, and by 


the slaughter of all the noblest youths among the peoples 
who are at issue with one another? When the Germans 
invaded Poland many of the peasants burnt themselves 
alive, in their miserable huts, in order that they might not 
fall into the hands of “the devils in grey.” Myriads of 
old men and women and children like themselves had been 
murdered, or maimed, or robbed of everything which made 
life desirable. What was there to hope for? Even God 
had forsaken them. Their picture, “the Heart of the 
Heart of Poland,” to adore which, only for five minutes, 
they had made many and many a weary pilgrimage to the 
little shrine at Czenstochowa, had been wrenched from its 
frame; and in its place there now hung a portrait of the 
Kaiser to which brethren of theirs had been made to bow 


_ down. Prayer was of no avail, and human aid there was 


none which could deliver them from the doom that threatened 


yi them ; and as the hungry flames devoured them they counted 


_ themselves happy to have escaped the more awful fires that 


were reddening the horizon, and to become deaf for ever to 
the unceasing thunder that grew louder and louder as the 


, glare mounted and waxed and blotted out the sky. 


aa 


The anguish of these villagers constitutes only one drop in 
the ocean of misery to which the fighting has given rise. No 
one who really cared for the sufferers and was determined to 
promote the welfare of the peoples of Europe could see any 


good whatever in the tortures they have endured, or in the 


atrocious deeds which have occasioned these. The war is an 
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unmixed and unqualified evil; and there is no Christian, 
sanctify it as he may now it has taken place, who would not 
have prevented it had he understood the temper of the nations 
who are engaging in it, and known how to utilise this for 
beneficent purposes. Inasmuch as they have displayed no 
such understanding and energy and ingenuity, Christians must 
charge themselves with definite failure to make their religion 
efficacious—failure, too, in the province of activity that is 
peculiar to them. It is in the immaterial region of ideas that 
religious people ought to be strong and efficient. Their 
vocation consists in creating and maintaining a system of ideas 
that excludes hatred and malice and all uncharitableness. | 
Their peace and goodwill ought to pervade the world irre- 
sistibly like sunshine; and they ought to make their universe 
of genial and robust thoughts so attractive that even outlaws 
of the German stamp feel its charm, and wish and strive to be 
both in it and of it; and there is no doubt that if, within the 
last forty years, they had spent a third of the trouble and 
cleverness on producing such an atmosphere that the nations 
of Europe have devoted to the science and art of war, no 
human heart could have entertained any of the brutality by 
which men are discrediting civilisation to-day. 

The apology that many Christian leaders make for their 
failure is that the responsibility belongs to their followers. 
** We have piped unto you,” they cry to the people, “and ye 
have not danced ; we have mourned to you, and ye have not 
wept.” They claim that they have preached the word 
faithfully, and that their congregations have heard and 
understood it, but are too selfish and weak-willed to act 
upon it. How to move the will to follow the good counsel 
that is given at church is the great problem which the 
pastor is always trying to solve. This way of asking himself 
the question shows that he has not grasped the psychology 
of his task. This he could learn by observing how discipline 
is maintained in smaller communities than those that come 
within the clergyman’s jurisdiction. If he studied the 
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government of a school, for instance, he would find that 


| the staff secured the fulfilment of their wishes by bringing 


about a fine public spirit, not by pointing out moral 
delinquencies and telling the children to be good, thereby 
suggesting that wrong-doing is a recognised part of what 


| goes on in the classrooms and playgrounds. The will is 


not an entity which can act by itself out of relation to the 
contents of the mind as a whole. It is merely the momentum 
which those contents acquire as they become systematised. 
Since conduct is initiated and guided not by single ideas, 
or by a mysterious kind of homunculus called the Will, 


but by many trains and clusters of ideas, it is evident that 


if men systematically shut all thoughts of enmity out of their 


’ minds and cultivated benevolence until it became the mental 


atmosphere in which everyone lived and moved and had his 
being, they would no longer bring disease and wars and 
famines and other miseries into existence. Hitherto men 
have lived largely in a pain economy, and all the older 
religions have actually commanded them to do so. Before 


'_ man had achieved any mastery over nature he was overawed 


by the forces against which he had to contend to keep his 


_ frail body alive. He was afraid to believe generously and 
unreservedly in happiness, for he always found that if he did, 


unexpected and crushing disappointments fell to his lot. He 


therefore fancied that the gods were jealous of him, and that 


for every enjoyment he had some penance must be performed. 
Surrounded on all sides by fearful enemies, animate and 


_ inanimate, he was totally unable to form the conception of 


conquering nature and reconciling all men to himself. He 
not only accepted the evils that menaced him from day to 


_ day, but worshipped them and invented many a foolish 


— 3 ‘ 


proverb about them, such as “Troubles never come singly,” 
or “ Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” The 
religions of the world all counselled man to take this helpless 
attitude towards inexorable fate; and the priest, who, like all 


_ other specialists, has always known but little about his own 
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professional motives, has encouraged everyone to assume it 
because their weakness drove the people to the sanctuary. 
Hence the opposition that the Church has offered, from time 
to time, to progress and enlightenment. The clergy believed 
in misery, and thought that crucifixions improved human 
nature; and they deemed it sacrilege for a man to take his 
destiny into his own hands. Similarly, doctors of medicine 
used. to think that illness was a divine discipline. They never 
attempted to prevent infection, and they regarded surgical 
operations as an impious interference with the dispensations 
of God. Before the time of Florence Nightingale the 
wounded were left, as a rule, to die untended on the field of 
battle; and to this day there are physicians who consider it 
wicked to analyse the mind of a neurotic patient in order 
to remove anxieties and obsessions of which, they imagine, 
he ought to rid himself by exercising self-control; while the 
general public still regard certain maladies, particularly those 
which attack children, as unavoidable, and take no pains to 
adopt either preventives of or remedies for many small 
infirmities that circumscribe their activities and diminish 
their happiness. But now that they have achieved such 
things as the discovery of anesthetics and antiseptics and 
the making of the Baghtche Tunnel and the Panama Canal, 
men are beginning to acquire a sense of power that has 
enabled them to form the bold conception of a happiness 
instead of a pain economy. What is there to prevent artificers 
who have wrought such miracles from recognising that 
everyone has a vocation and a place in the community that 
no one else can fill, and that no one need ever go through 
any part of his life without being loved and appreciated, and 
having all his virtues and talents fully developed? Nothing 
but old, very old superstitions about the necessity of disease 
and war and over-population and pauperism and other afflic- 
tions to which the world has become accustomed. A thorough 
belief in universal happiness would dispel these nightmares 
with magic rapidity. 


it 
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What the religionists of to-day have to do to make this 


_ ideal effective is, to leave enmities and complaints alone and 
_ give their whole energy to the promotion of charity and good- 


will, They must imbue the minds of all men with peace and 


bonhomie and cheerfulness, and with hope for every living 


creature that exists now or ever will exist in the future. They 


must aim not at the greatest happiness of the greatest 


number, but at the greatest happiness of everyone; and they 
must never for a moment consider this enterprise extravagant. 
The war has opened up vast regions to the imagination. 
The Italian Alpini are occupying mountain peaks which not 
even a chamois or a mule can reach. They track out 
paths, on the face of the cliffs, along which they carry large 


_ quantities of food and munitions; and amid the ice and 


fog and snow they will make themselves at home, for weeks 
together, not only prosecuting the dire business of war, but 
also playing merrily at laying out streets and gardens, and 
living as ordinary civilians. In another theatre of the war 


_ there is a wonderful hospital for resting tired and slightly 


wounded men. ‘The buildings comprise a church, a playhouse, 
and a library ; a chiropody, a dental, and an ophthalmic depart- 
ment; a tailor’s, a barber’s, a tinsmith’s, and a carpenter’s shop, 
and various other establishments, every one of which forms 
a trade in itself of no mean dimensions. ‘To men whose faith 


_ is equal to achievements like these “all things are possible ” ; 
, and the war has proved that such workers are to be counted 


actually by the million. There is nothing Utopian, therefore, 
in the suggestion that a movement for bringing about the 
well-being of everybody in the world should now be started. 
The men and women who have carried on the war have only 


- to be convinced of the necessity, the possibility, and the desir- 
_ ability of joy for everyone, and they will make it a reality. 


aa 


When martinets argue that joy, if one has much of it, is 
demoralising, they are assuming that one man’s good is bought, 


_ necessarily, at the expense of another’s. But a closer study 
_ of individuals than even psychologists have yet attempted 
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would show that everyone is very different from everyone else. 
Kach can fill some niche that no one else could occupy so 
well; and there need be no competition, between either 
individuals or nations, which involves envy on the one hand 
and self-sacrifice on the other. To find the particular work 
and the social position that suits any given man or woman 
is not so difficult as it seems, for ambitions are limited by 
experience. An artisan who maintained himself, his wife and 
five children, on wages amounting to 30s. a week was asked, 
once, under what circumstances he would be perfectly happy ; 
and his answer was, “If I had my present income all the 
year round and were never out of work.” Few people like 
being removed from the environment with which they are 
familiar; and if, by a royal decree, perfect freedom to choose 
his own way of life could be granted to everyone, the pro- 
clamation would not make the ploughman wish to be a 
barrister, or the cheesemonger to be a physician, a member 
of parliament, or a dignitary of the Church. If consulting 
psychologists were employed at the Labour Exchanges and 
industrial methods of supplying the wants of the population 
were modified in favour of less mechanical and competitive 
ones, it would not be at all impossible for everyone to obtain 
employment which gave him full satisfaction. The clergy 
could foster this contentment by telling stories to their people 
about fine workmen like William Morris and Mr Edward 
Carpenter, by showing how work faithfully done benefits the 
community, and by cultivating in their parishioners the esthetic 
pleasure that everyone feels, to a certain extent, in seeing 
others happy and prosperous. To set the actions of the 
individual in their big social framework is an important part 
of the clergyman’s duties to-day. It is the vision of them- 
selves as members of a great and heroic society which has 
enabled women munition makers to acquire strength and 
skill which only men possessed before, and youths to learn 
military arts in two or three months which no one has 
mastered, hitherto, in less than two or three years. ‘They 
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never had to be told twice,” a serjeant-major said of his 
recruits. “They got the idea at the first jump. They 


“WANTED to be good soldiers. They never broke bounds, 


and they never got drunk, and they never groused ; and they 
could hold their rifles on the third day.” 

That spirit the workers will need when they again have to 
face unemployment and privation after enjoying the extrava- 
gantly high wages that the war has brought them; and the 
minister it is who ought to be inculcating that patriotism and 
saving the country from civil war. If, years ago, he had 
brought home to the people their responsibility for each other’s 
happiness, public spirit would have become so powerful that 
statesmen, journalists, and trade-unionists could not have 

_ postponed the interests of the nation to their personal concerns 
in the day of the greatest peril that men have ever had to 
confront; and if his efforts had been international, the war 
could not have occurred. Sins against the happiness of anyone 
whomsoever kindle resentments that recoil on the offender, 
at any rate indirectly, by corrupting the society to which he 


belongs. So far from being demoralising, joy is a power which 


can make a brotherhood of all the nations of the earth. 


’ Repression fosters brutality, and sorrow is unsocial; but joy 


can give all men a share in the fellowship of humanity. 
In order to make universal joy possible, Christians must 
elaborate machinery for the expression of love as vast and 


intricate as that which Germany has contrived for the 


expression of hate; and they must be careful to bring that 
country within the scope of its operations. The day on 
which Bismarck said, “ Leave your enemies nothing but their 
eyes to weep with,” was one of the days on which the Germans 


_ definitely renounced Christianity. Ina really Christian country 
a statesman who expressed such a sentiment as that would be 


r dismissed, in consequence of it, at once. It is a mistake to 
ignore a savage pronouncement of that kind. A single word of 
hatred, like a single word of kindness, has a significance, both 


‘historical and prospective, that is far greater than the occasion 
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on which it was uttered. It belongs to a wide circle of ideas 
which add themselves up and arrange themselves into constella- 
tions ; and these, in time, acquire tremendous power. 

A sudden orientation of one’s thoughts which appears to — 
change one’s nature is not uncommon. A woman who is — 
wrapt up in some profession which requires narrow specialisa- 
tion of an intellectual character may forget all about it and 
become a first-rate nurse if a relative becomes ill and requires 
her care; and, having once taken the step, she does not 
turn back, and does not regard her new labours as distasteful 
or unsuited to her powers. Likewise the soldier, having 
identified himself with the army, braves the storm of battle 
whatever his occupation may have been before his country was 
threatened by the enemy, because that now is his work. He 
envisages himself as the hero who faces danger without flinch- 
ing. He belongs to the dreary trench and the ghastly battle- 
field, and they to him; and to run away from them would be 
to forsake himself. 

These facts ought to be a solace to any clergyman who 
doubts that he possesses the power to make and preserve and 
continually renew a system of wholesome thoughts, for others 
as well as for himself, into which evil intentions cannot enter. 
Merely changing the point of view from which his parishioners 
regard themselves and the rest of the world can effect anti- 
podean alterations in their character. The biologist would 
say that such changes can be wrought only by modifications 
of the germ plasm ; and these, of course, are in the making 
for many generations. But the sociologists and psychologists 
know better. They have seen the stolid, steady Germaa 
become an excitable hysteric within a single generation merely 
because of the orientation of his thoughts in the direction of 
self-aggrandisement ; and within the same period they have 
witnessed the transformation of the French from levity and 
cynicism to zeal and faith, by means of generous inter- 
nationalism and republican freedom. The “ Aryan” race of 
the one and the “ Latin temperament” of the other have had 
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very little to do with the characteristics which they have 
evidenced in the war. Social tradition and the spirit of the 
times are more determinate influences in the making of 
character than heredity. The miners of South Wales were 
unpatriotic in the nation’s hour of need because the notion that 
they were under no obligation to anyone but themselves was a 
faith of long standing with them. A man of good family will 
not lie and cheat, because he thinks of himself and his ancestors 
and descendants as folk who never do such things, not because 
he is intrinsically superior to liars and cheats. Honest, hard- 
working bread-winners refrain from stealing, not because they 
have a strong will, but because that expedient for getting what 
they want is completely out of the range of their thoughts. 
Crime has a history and geography which merit careful study 
from sociologists. There are certain areas in which the same 
sort of crime is committed over and over again. The in- 
habitants have heard of it many a time. It was well known 
among their forefathers, and they have met people who have 
been imprisoned for it. Hence that particular way of giving 
vent to their ill-humour will probably occur to them when 
they are in a wayward mood; and they will perpetuate the 
' tradition of the neighbourhood through the impulse to imitate 
others with whom they have much in common, rather than 
from a native inclination to evil-doing. Thus crimes of all 
kinds are rarest in Cardiganshire; offences against property 
_are commonest in Monmouthshire; violations of chastity in 
Huntingdonshire, Dorsetshire, Berkshire, and Lincolnshire ; 
and cattle-maiming in Staffordshire, in which, when it was a 
border county, disabling a neighbour’s cows and horses was no 
doubt regarded as a fine exploit. The succession of actions 
_ that constitute a man’s life are like the sounds that follow one 
_ another in a piece of music. They are all arranged according 
_ to a design which works itself out in a time-sequence, and the 
. keynote of which may have been sounded centuries ago. If 
_ the keynote is changed the whole tune will be different ; but 


’ in any case thoughts and actions order themselves in systematic 
~~ Vor. XIV.—No. 2. 22 
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formations, and never take place at random. Thus an im- 
modest woman can seldom be reclaimed, because the first time 
she made herself cheap to a man she saw herself as part of a 
world of shame in which men and women degrade each other 
every day. The clergyman cannot be too zealous in making 
all men see themselves as part of a world of love in which 
coarse pleasures and unkind acts have no place; in which 
everyone is wanted and everyone has a vocation; and in which 
there is no one who is not pleased to serve and be served by 
the community. 

The task is more formidable to-day than it was before the 
war, for now men find themselves participating in a society 
of nations, in one of which it is said that the State owes no 
obligations to either God or man. When the Orduna was 
torpedoed the Germans congratulated themselves on having 
refrained from firing at her until after she was ordered to 
stop ; and when the crew and passengers of the Ancona were 
struggling, terror-stricken, with the cruel waves, the enemy 
bombarded them and their lifeboats without mercy. Shoot- 
ing civilians, killing the wounded, attacking hospitals, destroy- 
ing works of art and committing other outrages that even 
savages, in times gone by, have been too noble to perpetrate, 
are now everyday occurrences. By showing all the world 
that such deeds are possible the Germans have done ineal- 
culable harm. If they are to undo this, men of God must not 
deceive themselves into the belief that the war is doing 
Kurope good. As Lord Courtney has demonstrated, the 
result has been to lower the standard of civilisation, jeopardise 
freedom, diminish the trustworthiness of law, and stir up 
hostile feeling among neutrals as well as belligerents. Every 
psychologist would tell the optimists that the recent exhibi- 
tions of murderous fury is bound to have a degrading effect 
that will strike deep and spread far. To wipe this out re- 
ligious folk will have to exercise their strength and intelli- 
gence to the uttermost for decades to come. And they 
must not set to work in the grim, duteous German fashion. 
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“They must give up the missionary spirit, and relinquish the 
notion that they are the sole custodians of something fine 
and precious which they must impose on other people. The 
cleverest man in the kingdom has much to learn from the 
most stupid; and there is not a single human being who is 
_ not gifted with some virtue or talent or charm that nature 
_has bestowed on no one else in the same measure. For that 
reason it is a pity that Christians describe Jesus as a perfect 
man. They do not know what they mean by perfection, 
divine or human, because they have never had experience of 
anyone who has all the powers and graces that imagination 
can bring together into one splendid whole; and that ideal is 
apt to become a barren formula which makes them dissatisfied 
with the good qualities of the men and women with whom they 
come in contact. All are perfect in their own way, though all 
have strict limitations; but for the most part they are the 
more interesting and lovable for the inequalities of their gifts 
and acquirements. If the pastor wishes to disseminate a 
religion of love, he should not speak to the people pro- 
| fessionally, in the language of the Bible. He should put 
the message of Christ into their own tongue and make a 
‘liberal use of works of art, pictorial, musical, and literary. 
He must share Mr Arnold Bennett’s admiration of the 
unpoetic Midlander, Mr A. C. Benson’s of the academic 
intellectual, Mr Stephen Reynolds’ of the fisherfolk, Mr 
Robert Lynd’s of the Irish, Miss Betham-Edwards’s of the 
French, Lord Haldane’s of the Germans, Mr George Hall’s 
of the gypsies, whose acquaintance he cultivates because he 
likes them, not because he thinks that his Church can 
improve them. The clergyman should see all men as they 
appear to those who love and study them. No sermon and 
_no Bible reading could give any congregation so keen a sense 
of fellowship with the Russians as Mr Stephen Graham 
jeonveys in his Russia and the World, or with the working 
folk of England as Mr Wilfred Wilson Gibson brings home 
even to unimaginative minds in his Daily Bread. 
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After the war religious leaders might establish an inter- — 
national university in every country, and a theatre and — 
lecture hall in every important town in the world, where such | 
works could be read aloud and all sorts of other devices could 
be put into operation for promoting pleasure in, and curiosity 
about, the character and customs of all the nations. In 
Germany there are hundreds of thousands of people who 
will not give a moment’s thought to English work of any 
description. ‘They could hardly keep up this ludicrous con- 
tempt if international institutions for good-humoured social 
intercourse were established in their midst. ‘These might 
eventually lead them, the militarists par ewcellence, to contrive 
civil uses for aircraft; hold international pageants every year 
in schools and municipalities ; found societies for employing — 
discoverers and inventors in the constructive service of — 
humanity; send adventurers like the reformatory ‘boys and — 
other delinquents who have won distinction in the war — 
on expeditions involving dangerous enterprises; slacken — 
the furious industrial competition of the day by supporting | 
handicrafts and keeping population within the bounds of © 
decent subsistence; and adopt other positive peace measures 
which hitherto they have scorned. They might even prevail — 
on themselves to give sociology a place among their college 
faculties, much though the Kaiser hates that science. For 
all such pacifist work men of prayer ought now to be making © 
preparations. : 
The academic part of it is of special importance. Had © 
our men of science and learning given as much attention to — 
living persons as to ancient civilisations, they might have © 
averted the worst war of all time. They would have 
known that Germany was bent on rapine, and could have — 
engineered as extensive a propaganda to counteract her designs — 
as she has carried out, with no stint of energy or money 
or intelligence, for twenty or thirty years, in order to crush 
other nations. But the good people have always lacked 
subtlety, and been so mild and had so few ideas that they have — 
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“never understood wickedness, and have been helpless against 
_the machinations of evil-doers. Magnificent though their 
work has been among the wounded and the bereaved, 


the clergy, during the war, have been unenterprising. 
Their efforts to curb the ferocity of the combatants 
have been futile; and many of them have been giving 
their minds to mere professionalisms instead of to the wants, 
mental and physical, of the afflicted peoples, whose wrongs 
they have been able to think of only in terms of their own 
office and importance. One prelate has declared that the war 
is a sermon preached to mankind by God, whose “sermons, 
on crucial occasions, are long and deeply theological”; and 
another, “with great hesitation,” has deprecated prayer for 


_ victory on the part of the Entente Allies, although he believes 


their cause to be just, on the ground that such action is for- 
bidden in “the 7th Section of the authorised form.” 

If it is to have influence in the future, the Church will 
have to solve the moral problems of the age. The clergy 


- ought to raise a loud and ceaseless clamour against the 


manufacture, on the part of any nation whatsoever, of a 
single additional instrument of destruction. If they fear 


_ that, were nations like Germany and England to lay down 


their arms, uncivilised tribes would eventually conquer the 
“superior” races, let them win the hearts of the untamed 
folks by healing the sick and housing the poor in the dark 


» places of the earth, and bringing such enlightenment to the 


ignorant savage as he needs and is ready for. 
It is the positive part of the Christian’s programme, how- 


ever, that is all-important; and the work consists, for the most 


part, in constructing and maintaining a circle of ideas within 


_ which the will to make war cannot arise. The man of God 
_ ought to make the beauty of charity and peace an abiding 
vision among the peoples against which they will feel that 


they cannot sin. If a minister, with artistic emphases and 


_ reticences, were to describe the Gallipoli peninsula in its 
’ native condition and as it looked when the battle-storm had 
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swept over it, no one who listened to him would prefer war 
to peace; and if he showed how men of splendid physique 
wrestled in agony against the gas-fumes at Ypres, and then 


made a word-picture of, say, Mr George Dewar’s woodman, — 


endowed with magnificent health and living a wholesome life, 
of which integrity and contentment were the natural outcome, 
his audience would admire the latter so much that they could 
never sanction any policy which would engender grief, sick- 
ness, and deformity. 

At the end of The Achievement, Mr Temple Thurston, in 
a passage of rare beauty, shows the reader what his artist-hero 
had lived and died for. The picture was full of warm, rich, 
golden sunshine that enveloped the spectator, subdued every 


sense to repose, and thrilled him with the very spirit of — 


romance. Through the blinding haze of light he caught a 
glimpse, now and then, of a river spinning its thread of silver 
through broad, luxuriant meadows. But anon the glint of the 
water would disappear. The grass and the trees and the 
flowers, which the sunshine suggested rather than revealed, 
would likewise vanish, and he would see and feel nothing but 
the light—light undimmed by a single shadow, falling round 
him in glory, soft as a cloud, yet brilliant as the sun itself. 
Some such enchantment, some such relief from care and effort 
and anxiety, some such vision of loveliness made perfect, every 
religious service, in every temple, ought to bring to those who 
go there to get rid of sordid desires and spur themselves to 
noble action. To give joy such as that to the multitudes 
would be “an achievement to have striven for indeed.” 


M. E. ROBINSON. 
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IS CHRISTIANITY PRACTICABLE? 


Proressorn WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Two friends were recently conversing about the war. “I do 
-not know how I can go on living,” said one. “It seems tome 
as if I had lost God out of my world.” “Strange,” answered 
the other ; “it seems to me as if I had just found Him.” 

These two sentences picture in dramatic contrast the 
extraordinary variety of judgment which has been called 
forth by the events of the past year. But widely as they 
differ, they have this in common, that they are moral judg- 
ments. They phrase the issue which the war has raised in 
terms of the ideal, and the answers given, whether pessimistic 
or the reverse, are religious answers. 

It is always so in times of crisis. We still recall the tense 
emotion with which the first news of the loss of the Titanic 
was received. When it was known that the loss of life had 
been great, those who had friends on board asked themselves 
anxiously whether their own dear ones were included in this 

latest toll of the sea. But there was one question which was 
asked over and over again with an even greater insistence: 

_ “* How did they meet their supreme crisis when it came? If 
die they must, did they die nobly? When the story is fully 
told will it be found that the tragedy of the Titanic was a 

_ glorious tragedy adding new lustre to humanity, leaving 

_ memories of pride and thanksgiving, or was the catastrophe 
moral as well as physical, a defeat of spirit as well as a 

_ destruction of life?” 

In some such mood men have met this new and greater 

catastrophe. They have shrunk back appalled from the 
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colossal loss of life and waste of capital which the war has 
brought. But they have been conscious of a danger even 
greater in what it may mean for the life of the spirit. Amid 
all questions which have been brought to the surface— 
questions economic, racial, political—the moral question has 
claimed the centre of attention. What will the war mean 
for the higher life of man? Are we on the eve of a per- 
manent relapse into barbarism, or are we witnessing the birth- 
throes of a new and higher social order ? 

To every thoughtful man this question is of interest, but 


to the Christian it comes home with peculiar closeness. For, | 


Christianity in all its forms believes in a moral government of 
God in which all nations and races are included, and judges 
all experience, social and individual alike, in its bearing upon 
this supreme issue. It is not strange then that in every 
country of Christendom, those which are at war and those 
which are participants only by their sympathy, men are asking 
themselves what bearing the events we are witnessing will 
have upon the religion to which they owe allegiance. How 
far has the Christian claim been confirmed, how far disproved, 
by the war? Of the two judgments quoted at the beginning 
of this article, tested by the Christian standard, which has 
most evidence on its side? 

I do not propose in the present article to attempt an 
answer to this question. For that the time is not yet ripe, 
nor the evidence all in. But there is a preliminary inquiry 
which needs to be made, and that is as to the principles from 
which the question must be approached and the standards by 
which, when the issue comes to final judgment, the test 
must be made. 

There are two different angles from which the question 
as to the practicability of the Christian religion may be 
approached. It may be approached from the point of view 
of the individual, or it may be approached from the point of 
view of society. We may ask how far Christianity is a 
practicable religion for the individual man and woman; 
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whether it offers a reasonable creed, a satisfying object of 
_ worship, a worthy ideal of conduct, and motives adequate to 


ensure its realisation; or we may ask whether Christianity 
is socially practicable, a religion which in such a world as 
this, with its complex relationships, economic, social, and 
political, we may reasonably expect to become the accepted 


_ standard for the common faith and life of man. 


It makes a great difference in which of these two senses 
we understand our question. From the point of view of 
the individual, few would be found to deny the practicability 
of Christianity, for the evidence to the contrary is accessible 
on every hand. There are men and women all the world 
over who believe in the Christian God, accept the Christian 
standard, and realise that standard in their own personal 
conduct to a remarkable degree. They are unselfish, trustful, 
brotherly, forgiving, hopeful, pure. They face calamity with 
courage, sin with repentance, opportunity with consecration, 
and persecution with self-control. They may be mistaken 
in their belief, and their hope may be destined to disappoint- 
ment, but no one can deny that, so far as their personal 
experience is concerned, Christianity has proved and is still 
proving itself not only a practicable but a satisfying and 
ennobling religion. 

For men of this type the war has introduced no essentially 
new element into their religious experience. It has immensely 
deepened and intensified it. It has provided a new challenge 
for faith, a new opportunity for service, but it has not made 
it appreciably harder to believe in God. Indeed, for many 
it has become far easier, for the very shattering of earthly 
ideals and the new revelation of the transitoriness of material 
possessions has served to set in clearer perspective the unseen 
reality, and removed, as it were, a veil which seemed to hang 


- between them and God. For many it has meant a readjust- 


ment of standards and a reinforcement of the tendency present 
in every religion which, like Christianity, makes much of 


_ personality, and emphasises the sacredness of the individual, 
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to postpone the consummation from this life to another. 
Where so many of the young and the strong have been cut off 
in the flower of their youth, it cannot be but that immortality 
should acquire a new and more vivid meaning. But this too is 
not a new faith, only the re-emphasis in a new setting of what 
has been present in Christianity from the first. 

But with the other phase of the question it is different. 
When we ask whether Christianity is socially practicable, we 
ask whether the standards which have been accepted and in 
a measure realised by selected individuals here and there, are 
valid for the race as a whole; whether nations and the rival 
classes within each nation whose dealings one with another 
are now conducted on purely selfish principles, may be ex- 
pected to abandon their present rivalry in favour of the more 
generous and inclusive methods advocated by Christ. 

For such a question the war is of momentous significance. 
For war in the boldness of its affirmation of the supremacy of 
self-interest as between social groups is in its essence the 
denial of Christianity. If war, and what war means, is a 
permanent social necessity, then Christianity in the sense in 
which we are interested in it here is socially impracticable, 
and our question must be answered in the negative. 

There are many thoughtful people who believe that this 
is the case. Regretfully but none the less explicitly and with 
full consciousness of the significance of their action they have 
abandoned any hope that the principles and ideals which 
inspire the life of the best Christians can ever be made dominant 
in the life of society as a whole. They look upon the inter- 
pretation of Christianity which has been so much in evidence 
in the last generation as a spirit of brotherhood and tolerance 
which was gradually to leaven society as a whole—which, 
indeed, was actually leavening it so rapidly and so successfully 
as to make war in any such sense and on any such scale as it 
had been known in the past morally impossible—they look, 
I repeat, upon such a conception as this, a conception made 
familiar to us by the liberal theology of the last thirty years, 
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“asa delusion, beautiful, if you will, as any dream of an ideal 


social state is beautiful, but wholly unrelated to the matter-of- 
fact world in which we live, and full of danger, as all unreality 
is dangerous which blinds men’s eyes to the perils of the exist- 
ing situation, and leaves them unprepared to meet it. 

And it cannot be denied that there is much to be said in 
support of this view. ‘Tested by each one of its cardinal 
principles, Christianity seems hopelessly to have broken down. 
Whatever else one may or may not include in Christianity, 
this at least it has meant to those who have accepted it in the 
past: the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, re- 
demption through Christ, the leadership of the Church. And 
yet how unreal and far away seems each of these when measured 
by the grim realities of the present! How can one speak of 
the fatherhood of God in any universal and all-embracing 
sense in the light of the terrible calamities which have fallen 
upon so many innocent sufferers all over the round world 4 
How can one believe in the goodness of God when one 
contemplates this unexampled harvest of agony, of bitterness, 
and of death? How the whole dilemma that in every age 
has haunted the imagination of man, the dilemma: either God 
would not, and then He is not good, or He could not, and then 


He is not in control,—how this dilemma has been sharpened 


until it seems as if it could not be evaded. For the individual 


here and there, the man of strong faith and heroic courage, 


it may be possible now as in the past to fight one’s way 
through the storms of doubt up into the clear skies of faith, 
but for the world at large, surely if what we see is to be the 
measure of the future, it is vain to talk of the fatherhood of 
God with any expectation of being believed. 

The case is still more disheartening when we pass to the 
second great article of the Christian faith, the brotherhood of 
man. For what we seem to see to-day is a colossal denial on 
the part of that part of the human race which has been longest 


under the influence of Christ, and which alone definitely calls 


itself Christian, of this central and cardinal conviction. What- 
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ever else Christianity may or may not be, it is an international 
religion. It began as a protest against the doctrine which 
identified the Kingdom of God with any single nation. It 
broke the barrier between Greek and Jew, and proclaimed 
the coming of a new social order which should include both. 
But now we see the revival in the most brutal form of the very 
barriers which it was the mission of Christ to break down. 
The outstanding factor in the situation is the factor of race; 
the final unit, it is declared over and over again, must be the 
nation. The Christian claim to reach beyond the individual 
life and prescribe laws for the State is explicitly repudiated, 
not simply by politicians and by statesmen, but by Christian 
theologians who tell us that Christianity has to do purely 
with the life of the individual, that the unselfishness which it 
prescribes and the sacrifices which it inculcates are valid only 
for private persons within the limits of the present life. As for 
the State itself, that is the ultimate unit, knowing no law but 
that of its own existence and recognising no authority, human 
or divine, which has the right to ask of it the self-abnegation 
which is the supreme law of the individual Christian. 

Nor is it otherwise with the third great Christian tenet, that — 
of redemption through Christ. Characteristic of Christianity 
as an individual experience is the consciousness of the forgive- 
ness of sins, humility in the presence of the holy God, 
penitence because of the memory of past wrongdoing, 
sympathy with others who are involved in the same legacy 
of sin and are heirs to the same blessing of redemption. The — 
willingness to forgive as one has been forgiven, to bear and to 
forbear, to think no evil, to trust where one cannot see—all — 
these qualities so characteristic of the finest Christian experi- 
ence,—where shall we look for them to-day in this world of — 
suspicion, enmity, and hate? How can we believe in the 
social practicability of the Christian religion when we find 
each of the warring nations self-righteously justifying itself 
and attributing all responsibility for this world tragedy to its — 
opponents? What concord is there between the spirit of 
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_ Christ and the pride and self-satisfaction that are the dominant 
notes of the age in which we live ? 

. And if it be said that these are but local and transitory 
symptoms, the evidence of a world-spirit which for the moment 
has slipped its leash and run wild without control, that within 
organised Christianity at least we may count on a protest 
against these unchristian tendencies and the reaffirmation in 
the face of a challenging world of the great ideals and 
principles of which we have been speaking—we face this further 
and most discouraging fact of the all but complete abnegation 
of leadership on the part of the Christian Church. In every 
country that is now at war we find the forces of organised 
religion mobilised with army and navy in defence of the 
particular contention of the State in question. The conscious- 
ness of world citizenship so characteristic of the Church of 
Christ in its great days is for the moment eclipsed, and one 
wonders whether it will ever be possible to revive it. 

It is, indeed, a discouraging outlook, and it is not to be 
wondered at that many should be discouraged and accept the 
negative conclusion. But it is never wise to pass hasty judg- 
ment, and it may be found that a more careful review will 
reveal other facts not mentioned in our catalogue, and bring to 
light principles which will put the old facts in a new setting 
and give them a new significance. 

What then are the principles by which the practicability of 
any mode of life must be tested? I will mention four: (1) 
In estimating its success or failure it must be judged by its 
own claim and not by some standard imported from without. 
(2) Where it is a question of a process we must take account 
of the entire period of the development and not merely of a 
cross-section artificially selected. (3) In the case of a far- 
reaching social phenomenon like Christianity, which touches 
life on all sides and is in process of constant reaction with its 
environment, we must not identify the religion whose practica- 
bility is m question with the ecclesiastical organisation which 

_ at best imperfectly expresses it. Finally; in disproving any 
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conclusion it is not enough to point out its difficulties. We 
must face the alternatives, and show that they involve no 
difficulty as great or even greater. 

When we apply these principles to our estimate of the 
present situation we shall be led to temper the severity of our 
judgment. Christianity, whether as a programme for the indi- 
vidual or for society, has never promised itself an easy victory. 
It has been a militant religion, recognising evil as a present 
fact of far-reaching ramifications and insidious power. The 
ideal which it holds forth is not of a gradual unfolding taking 
place automatically and inevitably as the flower swells and 
ripens under the sun, but a conquest over enemies who need 
to be subdued by an effort of the will, and whose resistance, 
even when successfully overcome, will leave its scars behind. 
As pictured in the New Testament, Christianity is a religion of 
triumph indeed, but a triumph of those who have come through 
great tribulation, martyrs and heroes as well as saints. 

This is so even in the life of the individual? The great 
characters which Christianity has formed have been formed 
through struggle, and there have been times in the life of each 
when they were tempted to despair of success. What should 
we have said of Augustine if we had tried to write his life 
before his conversion, or of Jerry M‘Auley when he was still 
a drunkard reeling in his cups?, When we say that Christianity 
is a practicable religion for the individual we mean that, in 
spite of personal failure and sin, the motives which Christianity 
commands and the inspiration which it supplies have proved 
sufficient in the case of a multitude of men and women to 
overcome the opposing forces of pride, self-will, and envy, and 
to produce characters rounded, harmonious, and complete. 

How much more necessary is it to avoid hasty judgments 
when we consider the social practicability of the Christian 
religion? For here we have to do with a process which instead 
of being complete in a few score years is to be measured by 
millenniums. To say that Christianity is socially practicable 
is not to say that it is possible to-day or to-morrow or even 
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in the next generation to realise the Christian ideal in society, 
—but that the realisation of this ideal ought to be the aim 
toward which social effort should be directed, and by the 
success or failure of which social progress should be measured. 
No doubt a long process of education will be necessary. No 
doubt while the education is incomplete and men who have 
accepted the Christian standard face those who either know 
it not or who as yet reject it, compromises will be inevitable 
_as they are inevitable to-day in the life of the individual who 
_yet imperfectly apprehends or at least imperfectly realises the 
Christian ideal. But just as little as the fact of such com- 
| promises makes us despair of the practicability of Christianity 
for the individual or leads us to abandon the Christian test of 
character in favour of one less rigorous and exacting, ought 
the presence of these social compromises and failures to lead us 
to abandon our hope in the social practicability of Christianity, 
provided only we can be assured that the direction of social 
progress is toward rather than away from the Christian ideal. 
It is not the fact that we have hitherto failed to realise the 
Christian social ideal that should discourage us, but the 
abandonment of the attempt, and still more the theoretical 
justification of this abandonment on the part of those who in 
their private life still call themselves Christians. 

Once more, no attempt to measure the resources at the 
command of Christianity in its world campaign can be adequate 
which ignores the Christianity outside the Church. As little 
as the spirit of any people can be measured by the state of its 
contemporary institutions, as little as the moral resources of a 
city or a state can be estimated by the utterances of the poli- 
ticians who at the moment may be in control of the offices, 
can the spirit of Christianity find adequate expression in the 
deliverances of its official leaders, or its aspirations be limited 
to the programme which at the moment may command the 
assent of ecclesiastical authority. Organisations are pro- 
verbially conservative. They are the precipitate of the moral 
victories of the past. Permanence is their ideal rather than 
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progress—the thing that has been rather than the thing that 
is to be. It is not therefore by the official utterances of a 
religion, valuable and precious as these may be in their con- 
servation of the spiritual inheritance of the past, that we are 
to estimate the lines of its future development. Rather must 
we gain our clue to this in the strivings and hopes of the 
forward-looking, whether within the organisation or without— 
the men and women who feel within them the spirit of the 
new age and voice the ideals which will find expression in the 
institutions of the future. The significant thing for the esti- 
mate of present-day Christianity is not the fact that the 
official leadership of the Church has for the moment broken 
down; that in each of the warring nations the ecclesiastical 
authorities have taken their cue from the utterances of their 
respective governments, and with little or no criticism accepted 
the official point of view as their own—but that in every nation 
multitudes of earnest spirits have found this easy acquiescence 
spiritually unsatisfying and are trying in their own way as 
private persons to express a more catholic and comprehensive 
ideal. 

Once more, it is not enough to reject any conclusion on 
account of its difficulties. We must consider the alternative. 
There are difficulties no doubt in assuming the social practic- 
ability of the Christian religion, but are there no difficulties in 
assuming the contrary? What those difficulties may be has 
been brought home to the consciousness of mankind with a 
vividness unexampled in history by the events of the past 
sixteen months. This war with all its horrors is the direct 
result of the fact that a group of men temporarily in control of 
the policy of the leading European nations, and backed by a 
public sentiment sufficiently strong to make them face the 
risks of their belief, have deliberately accepted the thesis of 
the social impracticability of Christianity. When the war is 
over and the questions of reconstruction are to be faced, this 
question will have to be answered by those responsible for the 
terms of peace: whether the philosophy which underlies the 
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diplomacy of the past two generations is still to control, or 
_ whether from the mere point of view of human prudence and 
reason, if from no higher ground, it may not prove wise to try 
a different method? Ifthe former alternative shall prevail, we 
know what to expect. After a breathing space, longer or 
shorter, there will be a renewal of what we have been experi- 
encing in Europe on a scale as much more portentous and 
terrible than what we now see, as the forces which in the mean- 
time modern science shall have evoked will be vaster and more 
appalling. Nor is this all. With the rapid education of the 
great peoples of the remoter East, it is already certain that in 
a time longer or shorter, but distinctly measurable, these un- 
numbered millions of men, hitherto largely aloof or quiescent 
so far as the Western world is concerned, will be drawn into 
the vortex and increase by their new reserves of power the 
terror of the impending cataclysm. As the world grows 
smaller and the distance draws near, the refuges which in the 
past have sheltered neutral and peace-loving nations from the 
storms of war will grow fewer and at last disappear altogether, 
and the extent and duration of the contests that will succeed 
one another from generation to generation in dreadful and 
monotonous succession be measured only by the resources of 
humanity as a whole. 

Such then is the alternative which we face if Christianity 
be not socially practicable. And the question fairly arises 


- whether it is not as reasonable to suppose that the influences 


which within individual communities and states have gradually 
substituted the methods of co-operation and of law for those 


of armed force, may not find advocates ingenious enough to 


apply them to the new situation when once the magnitude of 
its issues has been faced. 

More is at stake than appears on the surface. It is one 
thing to postpone the coming of the Kingdom of God, to 
realise that in a process so complex and many-sided, involving 
so many different generations and races, requiring for its 


consummation an education so painstaking and long-continued, 
Vor. XIV.—No. 2. 23 
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generations and ages may have to pass before the consumma- 
tion which is desired is reached ; it is one thing—while the 
process is incomplete—to regard each struggle for a better 
social order, each new experience or tragedy following the 
failure of the old as one more step in the forward march, one 
more object-lesson in God’s great training-school of brother- 
hood,—and quite another to see in the entire attempt to realise 
the ideal of brotherhood among men a gigantic self-delusion 
destined from the start to inevitable failure, and to be content 
for oneself with a purely individualistic and self-centred faith. 
I do not say that life will not be possible with such an outlook, 
I do not say that religion in some form will not survive. We 
know that religion has an inexhaustible vitality and manifests 
itself in the most forbidding environment and the most un- 
expected forms, but I do say that for the thoughtful man 
more will be involved in such an issue than the failure of 
Christianity as a social scheme. Even for the individual it is 
hard to see how Christianity can any longer appear a practicable 
religion if by Christianity we mean the religion which accepts 
the principles of Jesus as its standard of faith and life. The 
man who believes in the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man may indeed postpone the coming of the social 
consummation. He may push it into a remote future or shift 
it to another world. But there is one thing which he cannot 
do without the surrender of his most vital faith, and that is to 
abandon it altogether. Deceive ourselves as we may, try to 
hide it from ourselves as we will, the individual and the social 
gospel belong together, and one cannot permanently survive 
the shipwreck of the other. 

It is in the light of such considerations that we have to 
approach our problem and measure the arguments which 
make for or against the social practicability of the Christian 
religion. 

There are three different tests which we may apply to the 
Christian claim to offer a practicable social programme. We 
may test it first by its diagnosis of the existing situation ; 
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j secondly, by the remedy it offers ; and thirdly, by the resources 
at its command. 
And first of the diagnosis. If the Christian claim be 
| justified, how shall we account for the present situation? The 
| Christian answer is entirely simple and definite. It is because, as 
a matter of fact, the Christian principle has not been applied. 
I do not mean this simply in the sense in which it is true 
| of our individual failures that our accomplishment falls below 
'_ our endeavour. I mean that no serious attempt has as yet 
| been made to apply the principle at all. The energies of 
Christians have as a rule been confined to dealing with 
individual lives, and the problems of organised society either 
ignored altogether or dealt with on principles of temporary 
expediency or of deliberate selfishness. 

It is not difficult to understand historically how this has 
come to pass. When Christianity was born no one anticipated 
the long duration of human history. It was expected that 
Christ would come again within the lifetime of men then living 
in order to establish His kingdom upon earth and to realise the 
social ideas of justice, brotherhood, and love. And when this 
expectation was disappointed and men faced the prospect of 
a period of waiting indefinitely long, the old habits of thought 
still persisted and the social consummation unattainable or at 

least unrealised here was awaited in the undiscovered country 

that lay beyond death. In the meantime the energies of 

_ Christians found sufficient outlet in the preparation of the 
individual for the life after death and the winning of new 
candidates for the citizenship of the future kingdom. 

So there grew up a conception of Christianity which, while 
it still cherished the social ideal and phrased its faith in terms 
of social fellowship, was yet in principle largely self-centred 
and individualistic. 

But there is a still more fundamental cause for the failure 
_ of Christians in the past to apply the principles of their religion 
to the organisation of society, and that is the general ignorance 
of the laws of social life. At no point is the revolution in our 
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habits of thought, which has been brought about by modern 
science, more far-reaching than in our conception of the nature 
of human society. We realise, as it has never been possible 
to realise it before, the extraordinary variety and intimacy of 
the ties that unite individuals one with another, not only in 
their economic but in their intellectual and moral life. We 
realise that in order to influence an individual effectively it is 
not enough to appeal to him directly. We must attack his 
environment and change the forces which enter into the making 
of his personality. 

And with this new insight modern science has given us 
new power. It has marvellously increased our resources, it has 
multiplied in ways that stagger the imagination the wires that 
reach from one man to another, and created the machinery 
that for the first time has made it possible to mobilise all the | 
resources of the nations and make millions of men act with 
the precision and effectiveness of one. 

This is something new under the sun. Here is a new 
power put into the hands of man which he has never had 
before, a power which may be used for good or for evil, for 
co-operation or for war. The leaders of the Church, trained in 
the habits of the older individualism, concerned primarily 
with the forces of the inner life, have been slower to discover 
the existence of this power than men who have been trained 
in another philosophy and are working for other ends. 

This is the true significance of what we see to-day. We 
are witnessing the mobilisation of humanity for common action 
on a scale and with an effectiveness never possible before, but 
a mobilisation the purpose of which is destruction, and its 
inspiration distrust, suspicion, and fear. And the reason is the 
same which accounts for every failure of Christianity in the 
past, the fact that for the time the forces of selfishness have 
gained control of the springs of activity, and the principles 
of love, of trust, and of service have been discarded as 
impracticable and ineffective. 

But if this be the diagnosis, the remedy is plain. It is the 
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_ replacement of the present methods of social control by those 


which are sincerely and genuinely Christian. What is needed 
is a change of administration, the substitution not only of new 
methods but of new ideals. 

To understand the true significance of this proposal it is 
only necessary to compare it for the moment with the peace 
propaganda in its older and more superficial form. This 
propaganda attacked war directly as in itself the supreme 
evil, and made peace as such its single and exclusive aim. 
But war is, after all, only a symptom, and no remedy which 
deals with symptoms alone can effect a complete cure. War, 
as we have learned only too clearly from the events of the 
past months, is the result of a mental attitude of suspicion, 
enmity, and distrust which have in turn been engendered 
by centuries of social wrong. A peace that involved the 
continuance of these sentiments and the perpetuation of these 
wrongs would be as unstable as it would be unsatisfying. The 
true remedy lies deeper in the removal of the causes of enmity, 
and this is possible only through the practice in national and 
international as well as in individual relations of the Christian 
principles of co-operation, sympathy, and service. 

Is it possible to attempt this with any hope of success? 
This brings us to the last of the three considerations which 


enter into the solution of our problem, namely, the resources 


which are at the command of Christianity for the realisation 


of its ideals. 


It is here that we face our most formidable difficulty. 
There are many who accept the Christian ideal as inherently 
worthy and satisfying who will agree with us that the world 
would be a pleasanter and more wholesome place if it could 
be realised in fact; nay, who go further and admit that there 
is no inherent obstacle in the way of its realisation but the old 


_ obstacles of human ignorance and selfishness on which in 


every age the ideal has suffered shipwreck, but who yet 
believe with regret that these obstacles are insuperable, and 


man must remain to the end, with a few rare exceptions all 
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the more striking because of the extent of the contrast, the 
short-sighted, self-centred creature that he has always been. 
To such the war has brought new confirmation of an old 
scepticism and made Christianity and politics—understanding 
by that term the life of men in organised society—more than 
ever a contradiction in terms. 

And yet it is possible to draw quite a different conclusion 
from the events of the past few months. Of all the marvels 
of this marvellous year, none has been more wonderful than 
its revelation of the unsuspected moral reserves of humanity. 
The virtues that we had thought the prerogative of the few, 
courage, consecration, self-sacrifice, faith, are found to be the 
common heritage. We had heard that the days of heroism 
were past for ever, that men were engrossed in money-getting 
and money-spending, blind to spiritual reality and deaf to the 
appeal of the ideal, and we have witnessed a rebirth of idealism 
on a scale more stupendous than any that history records. 
We have seen the nations give of their best and dearest with- 
out a murmur—mothers their sons, wives their husbands, 
young men their lives, parents their homes. We have seen an 
entire people offer its country on the altar of freedom, and 
with the sight there has come to us a new realisation of the 
moral greatness of humanity and a new realisation of its 
immortal destiny. We know now what we had often been 
told but had scarcely dared to believe, that of all the powers 
that inspire human action and command human loyalty there 
is none comparable in the range of its influence to an ideal. 

And if it be said that this is just the tragedy and despair 
of the situation, that idealism has proved so lamentably false a 
guide, that the causes which have called forth loyalty and 
evoked sacrifice have been narrow and selfish causes, the 
ideals of nationalism and of militarism, the answer is that this 
is true only in appearance. It is because these causes have 
stolen the garments of Christianity and masquerade as the 
servants of world-wide brotherhood and peace that they have 
gained the whole-hearted allegiance of the peoples. Nothing 
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is more striking in the whole situation, nothing more full of 
hope for the future, than the fact that the old glorification of 
war for war’s sake has been so largely discredited. Hach 
nation claims to be fighting in self-defence; each nation 
declares itself to be the servant of international brotherhood 
and peace, not simply to justify its claim as against its 
opponents, but because on no other ground could it retain 
the allegiance of its own citizens. The Christian virus has 
penetrated too far; the Christian ideal has struck its roots 
too deep to make the ethics of Odin or of Thor satisfying 
to any modern people. 

What we lack most of all is leadership—leadership far- 
sighted and statesmanlike enough to organise the misguided 
and separated idealisms of the different warring nations into 
an idealism truly Christian in its conception of the end to be 
desired and the method to be followed in attaining it. 

Here is the supreme opportunity of the Christian Church: 
to become in fact what in theory it professes to be, the 
representative and spokesman of the spiritual unity of the 
race. Already a beginning has been made; already we find 
movements, such as the Student Volunteer movement and the 
Foreign Missionary enterprise, in which the internationalism 
implicit in Christianity has found clear and self-conscious 
expression. There are men and women to-day in every 
warring country who feel their unity in purpose and sympathy 


with their fellow-Christians, with whom, for the time being, 


through no fault of their own, they are at strife; who can 
make their own the noble words of Siegmund Schultze, the 
leader of the peace movement in Germany,’ who when re- 
proached for his efforts to bring about a better understanding 
between England and Germany in the years before the war, 
answered, that if he had to live the last years over he would 
work for the same cause more whole-heartedly than ever. 
But these individuals are still isolated and unrelated. hese 
movements have hitherto been content.to cultivate their own 
1 Die Eiche, January 1915, p. 2, 
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special section of the one great field without reference to 
what was being undertaken by their neighbours. What is 
needed to-day is organisation: the conscious co-operation of 
all who believe in the essential unity of the race, whether they 
chance to be inside the ranks of organised Christianity, or 
whether, like the brave minority of Socialists who have dared 
to uphold the cause of humanity against nationalism under 
the most imperialistic of all the warring governments, they 
find their pulpit in the secularist press.1_ What is needed, I 
repeat, is the conscious co-operation of all, of whatever name 
or race, who believe that humanity is greater than any of its 
parts, in those common tasks of interpretation and reconstruc- 
tion which must be discharged if Christianity is ever to become 
in fact the world-power it has always professed to be. 

Only when this attempt has been made, only when the 
Christian ideal has been applied to the world problems which 
now confront us with the same intelligence, the same persist- 
ence, and the same resourcefulness which have been shown in 
marshalling the forces of the different nations now at war, 
only when the opportunity which Christ’s service offers and 
the sacrifices it requires have been presented with the same 
confidence of response with which the lesser causes have made 
their claim,—in a word, only when with wide vision and full 
consciousness of all that the task implies, the leaders of the 
Christian cause give themselves to the work of making society 
as a whole Christian, shall we be in a position to give an 
adequate answer to the question which we have been con- 
sidering in this article. 

W. ADAMS BROWN. 


New York. 


1 «Let us understand, then, that we are not merely Germans, French, or 
Russians, but that we are all men, that all the peoples are of the same blood, 
and that they have no right to kill one another, but that they ought to love 
and help one another. Such is Christianity, humane conduct. Man does not 
belong to one nation only; he belongs to humanity.”—(Suppressed editorial of 
Vorwirts, quoted in The Survey, August 21, 1915.) 


THE INCOMPETENCE OF THE 
MERE SCHOLAR 
TO INTERPRET CHRISTIANITY. 


Proressor KE. ARMITAGE. 


As the price goes mounting up in our straining arithmetic, 
and we try to sum up what this war is costing the world in 
life, in brain, in treasure, we are staggered by every effort 
to think out any adequate compensation for it all. Talk of 
indemnities, to be paid in silver and gold by any one land 
to any others, is as much an offence to the reason as to the 
heart. There must be some vaster recompense, some fuller 
and richer, or an irreparable blow has been dealt to mankind. 
Our thoughts are driven to take a higher range, until perhaps 
we say that it can only be in some deep replenishing of the 
springs of life in men, some uplifting of ideals, some wide 
purging of human affections and aims, that this recompense 
ean be made ours. 

History teaches us how deeply here one age may differ 
from another. There have been elect epochs of the spirit, 
eras of greatness and worth, as there have been ages that we 
pronounce poor and mean. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth through the centuries ; we still hear the sound thereof 
as we turn back through their records, and perhaps we learn 
that, though we cannot fully say whence it came or whither 
it goeth, we can nevertheless say that often it gathered 
head in times of widespread sorrow and even dismay. Has 


sorrow ever stood closer to the world than it does to-day: 
853 
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has dismay ever so overwhelmingly threatened proud nations ¢ 
And is it not fitting that serious men, and in particular that 
Christian men, should look for a new heaven and a new 
earth to redress the balance of the shattered one before 
their eyes ? 

Heaven has been shattered as plainly as earth in the course 
of this war, if by heaven we are to mean that rule of merey 
and truth which Jesus taught, and if we are to consider the 
course taken by the great nation that framed this war and 
that has given to it its main features. Christian men will 
say that it cannot be built up again save as such shattering 
blows are met, and as men lift up afresh from the ruins those 
ideals which mailed hands have sought for ever to strike down. 
That those hands should have been lifted to deal such blows 
has been a cruel surprise to the world, and most cruelly of 
all did that surprise fall upon those of us whose duties, as 
teachers and preachers of the Christian religion, had brought 
them into touch with the work of German theologians, At 
the outset of this war we were confronted by what seemed 
to us a grievous moral failure on the part of a body of 
scholars who had guided and enriched our Christian studies 
for half our lives. Perhaps nothing in the course of it has 
shocked us so much as those Open Letters which were 
addressed to us as Christian ministers and theologians by an 
important group of the professors of Germany. As we read 
with amazed eyes the list of signatories and found in it one 
honoured and beloved name after another, we said in bitter- 
ness of spirit, “‘ We are wounded in the house of our friends.” 
And it seemed to us that a hurt was thus brought—not to us 
alone—but to the very cause of Christ in the earth, for here, 
as we thought, was Europe in all its parade of Christian 
attainment and boast of ancient churches and sacred schools 
of learning plunged in a war which was deliberately guided 
by one of the combatants along lines of dishonour and out- 
rage, so that the very savages of equatorial Africa might well 
cry shame on Christendom; and when we turned to those 
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teachers whom we had so deeply trusted to join hands with 
us to stay this plague, we found to our distress that they 
turned upon us with denunciations and joined themselves 
wholeheartedly to statesmen and princes who seemed to us 
to be putting Christ to open shame. 
Here was indeed a sudden trouble planted amidst all those 
Christian activities and Christian studies from which we had 
hoped for great results. For what, after all, is the good of 
these stores of Christian knowledge and this perfected method 
_ of literary and historic investigation if the wise man is to 
become a fool at the finish and the scribe a derision ? 

But we could not end here, for there necessarily arose 
questions affecting our own practice. We cannot refuse, in 
the light of this painful experience, to ask ourselves whether 
we have not for a long time been trying to do very much 
what the Germans have done in our studies of Christianity 
and in the pursuit of biblical scholarship? England has 
been behindhand here, as she is behindhand in several other 
important branches of learning. But she has a wonderful 
way of overtaking her arrears, and we have lived in recent 
decades through a time of great intellectual advance, and 
have witnessed a period of university building such as has 
had no parallel since the twelfth century. 

_ The bearing of this fact upon the Free Churches of the 

country and their theological thinking is close. To-day every 
‘one of the Congregational Colleges in the country, to name 
only one of the denominations, is linked in with the eager 
intellectual life of one or other of this widened group of 
British Universities, and their ministers breathe in the 
formative years of their college course the large air of an 
unbiassed loyalty to truth. 

Now this is all very well, and we are glad to have it so; 
but, as I just stated, we have lately had a very disturbing 
experience. We can scarcely hope to beat the Germans in 
pure scholarship, whilst in the methods of critical procedure 
they show themselves past-masters. Their learning and their 
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acumen have alike impressed us, and they cannot deny that 
Englishmen have done them a generous homage. But for all 
that a moment has come when their acumen and their learning 
seems to us to have issued in a disastrous failure, and we are 
saying to ourselves with a new emphasis that scholarship can 
never be enough by itself for a true apprehension of the things 
of Christ, but that there must be an experimental knowledge 
of those things as well, or the keenest scholarship will 
miscarry. . 

Of course we have known this all along, and we cannot 
allow the grave defection at this moment of a distinguished 
group of scholars to lead us to desire any less earnestly than 
before the growth of sound scholarship among us. We often 
say that in the spiritual ancestry of English Nonconformists 
there stands a ministry as distinguished for its learning as for 
its godliness, and we build the sepulchres of those forebears in 
stately editions of the Puritan Divines, even though we may 
then relegate them to the undisturbed serenity of our top 
shelves! We never quite forget them, though we seldom 
take them down; there they are, and they diffuse a general 
confidence in our ranks! We feel that we have sound scholars 
behind us if ever we are called to meet our ecclesiastical 
enemies in the gate! Those men, moreover, were College 
men and did their work in the happy years which preceded 
the conversion in Stuart days of our national universities into 
Anglican seminaries. That work bears the mark of the 
trained hand. 

We must never allow ourselves to forget how closely the 
story of evangelical religion throughout Europe stands related 
to the universities, and that when we name Wycliff and 
Luther, Erasmus, Calvin, and Huss, we are naming great 
College dons as well as great Christian Reformers; whilst if 
we come further down the stream and consider the Evangelical 
Revival of the eighteenth century, we are carried into under- 
graduates’ rooms in Oxford Colleges to see there a little 
group of students who are turning again to the neglected 
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Word of God and seeking to learn afresh the method of 
holy living. 

Neither is it open to us to hold that this connection between 
scholarly study on the one hand and a revived Christianity on 
the other was fortuitous, and that the great reformers of 
Christianity in Europe and in our own country might just as 
well have come from the ranks of merchants or of men guiding 
the plough. This might have been the case were Christianity 
our name for any strong spiritual emotion or any resolute 
endeavour to pursue goodness, but thus to employ the term is 


| to empty it of all that from the first has been cardinal to it, 
_ and of all that has told of what has given the Christian religion 


unique value and constraining power. The reason why the 


_ great revivals of evangelical Christianity have sprung so 


frequently out of the studies of scholars has been that it was 
those scholars who opened again the forgotten records, and 


came afresh for themselves into the spiritual perception of that 


amazing miracle, the living and eternal Word, as they pored 
over the text inscribed on the faded vellum sheets. It was to 
them as where Italian artists have portrayed St Jerome or St 


— Dominic bending in austere cells over the open Gospels, when 


suddenly there appeared before them in the flesh, with His 
baby feet resting upon the page, the Holy Child Himself. 

_ The reason why we stand in such need of sound scholar- 
ship is that our Christian life directly roots itself in concrete 
historical events which it behoves us intelligently to under- 


stand. For a religion thus to be rooted is to be exposed to 


the gravest perils, and to be beset by continual difficulty. 
The eighteenth century scouted the idea that true religion 
could ever be in that position, that Eternity could thus hinge 
on Time, and the supply of man’s deepest spiritual needs be 
entrusted to the hazards of conflicting testimony. It called 
for a reasonable faith in the sense of one which the Right 


Reason in every man would at once acknowledge, and for a 
truth which should be manifestly true in the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. 
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It was a foolish call, however sincerely made. It is as 
impossible for man to tear himself out of the stream of time 
and history as to leap from his own shadow. All that he is, 
as well as all that he has, is rooted there. The Right Reason 
that the eighteenth century spoke of so complacently, as 
being the unaltering endowment of man, was soon to be shown 
to have a history of change and adaptation as indisputable as 
that traced in any plant or animal form. Moral and religious 
conceptions that approved themselves as right and reasonable 
to an earlier time came later to appear barbarous, so that 
unless a religion laid its appeal to some other side of human 
nature than the rational and the conceptual, it was inevitable 
that it would be outgrown. It was the strength of Christianity 
that it did this, and that its appeal to the later generations of 
men, set as they were in the ever-changing circumstances of 
advancing time, came garbed in time, and in all the accidents 
of concrete history. Such a religion may not very well accord 
with our careful systems, but we must joyfully own that it 
infinitely transcends them, and that these records in which the 
careful student marks defects come clad in a power that moves 
us to the centre of our being. They have moved the world 
as no other records ever did: they are doing so more deeply 
and more widely to-day than ever before. 

But for all that, the Christian Church must not nourish any 
false security. The record of the career of Christianity in the 
centuries behind us is well calculated to fill us with anxiety. 
For it is no story of a steadily brightening day that we find 
there, but one rather that tells how soon dark and ominous 
clouds rose in the morning sky, and how persistently they 
remained there. It tells of perversions of the truth, and often 
of the growth of superstition and spiritual ignorance, and 
though there may be much in our outlook to-day to inspire 
both gratitude and confidence, there is also much to make us 
grave. 

As biblical students we owe a great debt to Germany, and 
it would be dangerous at an hour like this to express any 
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hasty judgment upon German methods and their results. We 
are aware how easy it is to make mistakes in such things ; but 
still I think that Germany’s best friends have long felt that 
there is something sadly to seek in the religious state of that 
country, and that a new Reformation is badly overdue there— 
a Reformation in holy joy and power, which shall once more 
make the land break forth into song as it did in Luther’s day. 
It cannot but appear a bitter irony if Theology flourishes 
while Religion declines. 

But, after all, we have not to do with Germany so much 
as with ourselves. The matter concerns our own practice 
and our own methods. How are we to guard the precious 
substance of the Gospel of which we believe that we have 
been put in charge? MHistory seems only too clearly to show 
that it may be lost. Something else may take its place, 
something lacking all its power and stripped of its great 
promise. The salt of the Gospel may lose its savour until 
it is fit only to be cast out and trodden under foot of man. 
How then shall we prove ourselves faithful custodians of that 
which has been committed to us; how shall we guard the 
savour of the salt ? 

It is about the Christian religion that we are primarily 
concerned, not about Christian theology. The latter must 
ever remain ancillary, deriving from the former, and remaining 
subject to it. Excepting as a man is spiritually rooted in 
the religion, he can make nothing but blunders in the 
theology; it will degenerate into a metaphysics groping a 
blind way through the unknown. Whilst, therefore, the 
Christian student can never turn away from the Christian 
records, it is only as being indeed a Christian that he is 
competent to handle them. It would be a serious mistake 
to believe that a man might reach the kernel of Christian 
truth by following any mere “inward light,” no matter 
how pure it may seem. His spirit and conscience must be 
brought into the school of Christ and. illumined by Him, 
or the inward light may prove a will-o’-the-wisp luring the 
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traveller to his doom. And, on the other hand, we are 
continually warned of the perils that beset men who suppose 
that they have in the New Testament Scriptures a body of 
documents which will reveal their true significance to an 
unbiassed scrutiny in the dry light of the reason, and that 
all that is required is to unravel the knots and bring out 
of the tangled skein a plain unvarnished tale of the 
historical facts. 

Are we not to-day in a position to say that this will never — 
be done? The study of the documents does not become 
easier as time goes on. I wish to speak modestly here, for 
this is not a subject which it has been my duty to handle, 
but may I not safely say that when anybody turns to a recent 
Introduction to the New Testament, he finds that the critics 
are still sadly out on such questions as those of the date 
and authorship of the books? When I was a student at 
Cambridge our great College don, Dr Lightfoot, was seeking 
to recover the genuineness of many of the epistles bearing 
Paul’s name from the ravages which Ferdinand Baur had 
made, and there seemed to be growing up a conservative 
tradition of great promise. To-day both Lightfoot and Baur 
are left behind, so that Professor Peake can say that the 
outstanding feature of modern criticism lies in the general 
break alike with the Tiibingen theory and the Lightfoot 
tradition. Baur had been willing still to credit Paul with 
the four chief epistles, but to-day the school of Van Manen, 
and the writers in the Encyclopedia Biblica, refuse to leave 
even a single New Testament writing to its traditional author. 
But Van Manen does at any rate still believe in the historicity 
of Jesus Christ, as also that there really was such a person as — 
Paul, even though he is clear that all that conception of 
Jesus which the so-called Pauline epistles set forth is a 
posthumous thing, the creation at earliest of the second 
century. But we all know that we have yet bolder critics 
than Van Manen amongst us. One and another of them are 
to-day writing to deny altogether the historical existence of 
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% Jesus, and to argue that the confusion that besets our records 
“results from the literary device familiar to antiquity of 
artificially creating a central figure to whom the new teaching 

_ might be ascribed. 

____ Now perhaps we are ready, with Professor Peake, to speak 
of such conclusions as being the very “delirium of hyper- 
_ criticism.” But we are not helped by strong language, and 
4 we want to know whether this, or anything like this, is to be 

- regarded as the legitimate conclusion of a biblical scholarship 

BP Aich dares to be thorough. If it be so, then I think that the 
_ Church Catholic throughout the world will say that Protestan- 
_ tism and its scholarship are in a parlous state, and it will be 
felt vain for us to reply that we have proceeded with the 
_ utmost care from step to step and from denial to denial. The 

4 answer will be that in that case it becomes clear that our 
_ whole method must be vicious. 

The Christian Church which thus criticises the critic is 
" persuaded that he is making his wide negations because he has 
not the proper evidence before him. He is merely handling 

¥ sundry historical notes that have been left by writers and by 

fk communities regarding a great experience which was theirs, 
and without a share in which nobody may hope to understand 

; what they have written. He is a man blind from birth who 

“is found denying all reality to vision on the score of the in- 

4 consistent things said in his hearing by people who say they 
see. It is in vain that he protests that he has gone about his 
_ task with absolute honesty and only reached his conclusions 

_as being forced upon him by the confusions of the witnesses : 

i on his protestations count for nothing when it is learnt that 

he himself is blind. 

__._ The question that is anterior to all others in weighing the 
i evidences upon which a spiritual religion rests, concerns the 
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man himself who is weighing them. It is not a question of 
if “his honesty merely, or his diligence, or his intelligence, but of 
his firsthand knowledge of such experiences as lie behind the 


records before him. The student who never gets beneath the 
Vor. XIV.—No. 2. 24 
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mere historian’s account of the Buddha and of Buddhism, or — 


again of Mahomet and Islam, and who personally knows nothing 
of that deep stirring of heart and conscience which moved the 
early bands of their disciples, is incompetent to weigh the true 
evidences of those religions. He is an outsider, and his con- 
clusions do not reach to the core of the matter. Kant power- 


fully insisted that religion is a practical idea of the reason, — 
colouring all experiences and shaping conviction. It takes — 
into its service the activity of the mind, which it constrains — 
to furnish an adequate account of its motives and its hopes. — 
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Critics who would treat Christianity as a rational theology are — 


apt to miss the evidences which belong to it as a practical and 
positive force; they are chargeable with grave onesidedness ; 


they have forgotten the truth expressed in the old definition : 
of religion: ‘“ Religio est modus Deum cognoscendi et colendi.” — 


Except as the practical impulses are found along with the 4 


intellectual, no justice will be done to the Christian facts: the 


ideas formed about them will, as Spinoza said, be confused — 


except as they are viewed in their regulation of a spiritual life. 


Such recent disciples in Germany of Schleiermacher as 
Hermann and Kaftan have taught that religion is not a form — 
of world-knowledge, but is the fear of God, and lies in the — 


free surrender of a self-conscious moral personality to the 
overtures of divine grace. Faith is at once its nature and its 
power. 


Is the present not a time when liberally minded men must — 
feel themselves called to ask afresh what the real import is of © 


their biblical studies? There can be no more question at 


this present time than at any other of their duty to carry ~ 
on those studies with fearless honesty, but the present may — 


be a fitting time for a clearer discernment than is often ours 


that the only issue of these studies that can satisfy the — 
purpose with which they entered upon them will be a religious — 


one, and never a purely literary or historical one. It is in 


the order of religion, and of personal religion, and not of — 


science, that we face the fact of the historical Jesus, and of 
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the claim that it makes upon us. All critical examination 
of its historicity is incidental, and it is nugatory except as 
tt subserves the directly religious decision. The man who 
approaches it in any other spirit toys with it, and he will 
| inevitably fail, for he has not the necessary equipment for 
his task. His historical studies can at best but bring him 
_up against the convictions and asseverations of religious men 
‘in the past, and he has not the key to them. This is not 
to say that there is no room for stringent historical criticism. 
On the contrary, the history is there, and its records should 
therefore be critically searched ; but if they are to be searched 
_ to any purpose, it must be by men who can recognise realities | 
_when they are before them. 
The question of moment in all our study of the Christian’ 
documents is therefore never a historical one, though historical 
ones come in. It is never a curious inquiry into the authenti¢ 
_ value of records of the life and death of Jesus Christ, but 
always the intensely practical question: “ Have I here before 
me my very Lord and Master, and do I yield to His claim?” 
It is true, as already said, that all assent to that question will 
imply the acceptance of a real historical Jesus Christ, but that 
acceptance will be one resting upon evidence that is gauged 
by religious standards not less directly than by purely critical 
“ones : amongst other things it will include the religious testi- 
“mony of those who since Christ’s day on earth have yielded to 
His claim. 
t Do not let the sensitively honest shikien say that this is 
to mix up fancies with facts, or at any rate to mix up purely 
‘subjective facts with the purely objective ones which it is our 
business to examine. We are all philosophers nowadays, and 
“we all know in our reflective moods that there are no such 
things as purely objective facts that we can talk about. Facts 
are always phenomena so far as we are concerned, and when 
we try to understand phenomena—appearances—we cannot 
leave out the person to whom they appear. We can never 


leave ourselves out when facing anything that we call a fact, 
\ 
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and least of all when facing religious facts. How could we 
hope to do so when facing the personal call which sounds 
through the Christian documents ? 

Supposing we were for a moment to imagine that the aim 
of New Testament scholarship had been fully realised, that 
all the hard critical questions were answered, and that com- 
petent judges assured us that we could now say for certain 
when and where this man Jesus was born and was brought up, 
what he really said and what he did, and knew all the circum- 
stances of his end: should we be very much nearer our goal? 
Should we be much further on religiously? On the contrary, 
all would still be left to do! For what would have been here — 
given us save a Jesus after the flesh, and what should save us 
from turning away from him in contempt, as did the Jews 
of old? 

It is of importance in this moment of what we deem to be — 
a spiritual break-down in our German teachers to realise afresh — 
the incompetence of the New Testament scholar for his task — 
if he have no inward knowledge of the Lord, no “spiritual — 
experience” of the meaning of Christianity. Granted this — 
experience, and the whole attitude of the scholar changes ( 
towards the difficulties which the records present; for the — 
truth is that his judgments proceed, as all judgments must of — 
necessity proceed, from an evidence to which the judge himself 
furnishes something. He is a man who in inner experience 
has known the Lord, and this knowledge becomes a master- { 
key by which he opens many a closed door that confronts him. — 

Those of us too who would not pretend to be scholars, but — 
who may claim some such first-hand experience as that here — 
referred to, must give to it proper weight in the counsels of 
our minds. It is true that we may shrink from doing so, for 
we are keenly alive to the dangers of self-deception, and we 
should have wished that we might ourselves be left quite out- 
side the argument and be allowed to settle it on strictly 
objective grounds. It 2s not permissible for us thus to shrink. 
Faith must have the courage of its convictions, and Faith is not — 
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5 
to be called credulity where it is the utterance of a spiritual 
experience which persists, and which deepens, under all the 
tests which life brings against it. It thus ranks itself within 
the true order of Realities, as that order can alone have either 
value or meaning for men. 

It has always been upon these spiritual foundations that 
the Christian religion has been planted. We should not be 
true to the historical facts if we said that the New Testament 

was the rock on which the Early Church rested. That rock 
was Christ as inwardly apprehended by His followers. These 

witnesses, whom the critics charge with confusion, were in no 
confusion here. ‘They declared that they had handled some- 
thing, tasted something: Christ had been to their souls the 

_very Word of Life, and they lived as transformed men in His 

presence. All things had been made new to them, and they 

new to all things. 

__ When in course of time the New Testament came, it came 
unclothed in any literary form or unity, and without any 
“editorial supervision. Its gospels were not scientific biography, 

but tracts written to persuade readers; and its epistles were 

_the messages in which the preacher besought men to be 

reconciled to God through Jesus Christ. 

__ It should not be supposed that a finer scholarship, a juster 
criticism, can ever in the future alter the terms on which men 
will receive Christ unto salvation through the Scriptures, for 
it were vain to imagine that the literary and historical evidence 
will ever be so marshalled as that unspiritual men will be con- 
strained to own His claims. The act of faith must ever be a 
venture of the soul. The man who will be a Christian must 
ever come forth at the call of Christ from all earthly securities, 

_and dare to follow whithersoever He leads. 


K. ARMITAGE. 
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THE WARLIKE CONTEXT OF THE 
GOSPELS. 


THe Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., D.Lirt. 


THE Gospels are a fact in no way open to dispute. Whether 
they were written in the time of the Apostles or in a later age, 
whether the story they tell is strictly accurate or wholly 
imaginary, or how much of it is to be accepted as true and 
what parts dismissed as due to misunderstanding or lapse 
of memory or the influence of legend—these are questions — 
which do not touch the great fact that the Gospels exist and 
are accepted as genuine and authentic by almost all Christian 
communities. 

Moreover, it is a fact that the central figure about which 
they are concerned is Jesus of Nazareth. Worshipped as — 
“the only-begotten Son of God,” reverenced as establishing 
in his person the divine ideal of Perfect Man, honoured as the 
greatest of inspired teachers, or set aside as imperfect and even 
unreal, it will still remain that he is to-day a living influence, 
controlling, consoling, inspiring, prevailing in the thoughts and 
lives of men and exercising an authority in the councils of 
nations which may be disobeyed but is seldom disowned. 

Hence the importance of the questions: What do the 
Gospels teach about War? What would Jesus teach if he 
were in our midst to-day ? 

To answer these questions it is not necessary to enter upon 
a criticism of the Gospels, or to engage on the task, by so 


“many taken in hand,” from Luke’s day till now, of delineating 
866 
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: anew the portrait of the Master, distinguishing the legendary 
and historical and interpreting what is doubtful and obscure 
in the record. Historical criticism as an art is of late date 
_and has little effect upon public opinion. Even commentaries 
are read only by students or by a few intelligent and devout 
of the unlearned. It is the Books themselves as they have 
come down to us, the sayings of the Christ they have pre- 
_ served, which contain such potency of persuasion and command 
_ that though men will wrest their meaning to accommodate it 
_ to their desires, they will not venture to make light of them. 
These four booklets then—these, judged by influence 
on mankind, the greatest of all books—this mighty peasant 
Preacher of whom they tell—what have they, what has He, 
_ to say about the rights and wrongs of war ? 
} We may not answer according to our own prepossessions 
and make the sense of words suit what we would have them 
_ say. We have only the letter to fall back on, but we must 
understand it as it was when it was living, and to do so it must 
live for us. We must “know Christ after the flesh”; we must 
realise the circumstances in which he was placed, must know 
_ of what sort were the people to whom he spoke; and we 
must take his teaching as a whole and not rely upon single 
sentences as if they were sacramental formulas. 
Let us consider, then, first the character of Jesus as revealed 
- to us in the Gospels. ‘The child grew,” it is said, “‘ becoming 
- full of wisdom.” He “advanced in wisdom and in favour 
_ with God and man” (Luke ii. 40, 52). He developed as any 
other gifted child responsive to its environment. “Son of 
God” all who call themselves Christians confess him, but 
differ widely as possible as to the meaning of the title. ‘Son of 
man ” we all of us know him for, and as such subject to human 
- conditions in mind and body alike, “in all points as we are” 
(Hebrews iv. 15). 
«It is become natural to all Jews,” writes Josephus in his 
_ defence of the race against Greek calumniators, “immediately 
_ and from their very birth to revere our sacred books and to 
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hold fast by them, and if need be willingly to die for them.” 
These books, containing all the literature of Israel, its law 
and history and sacred poems and prophecy, Jesus would 
begin to hear about as soon as he could understand, and his 
infant lips were taught to frame the Shima, twice a day 
repeated by every pious Jew: “ Hear, O Israel, Yahweh our 
God, Yahweh is one, etc.” (Deut. vi. 4-7). They were the 
first Hebrew words he knew; but at the synagogue school 
which he would have attended while yet he was a little boy 
he learnt to read the difficult script of the sacred rolls, so that 
at twelve years of age he could argue with the learned Rabbis 
of Jerusalem, and later in the synagogue at Nazareth find the 
passage he wanted and read and interpret in the popular 
Aramaic, so that “many hearing him were astonished.” How 
profoundly must this early knowledge and matured study of 
the Scriptures and of the Scriptures alone—for of science and 
history and letters he could have learnt nothing from any 
other source—have moulded his thought and penetrated his 
soul! What we call the Old Testament, what he had learnt 
as the Word of God, must have lived in him. “The word 
became flesh” in his life and personality. 

But the Old Testament isa Book of War. There Jesus 
will have read of the great exploit of Abraham, how, when Lot 
his nephew was taken captive, he armed his three hundred and 
eighteen servants and pursued the four kings and came upon 
them by night and smote them and put them to flight, and 
recovered all the goods and Lot and the women and the people, 
and was blest by “the priest of the most high God” on his 
return (Genesis xiv. 16). Familiar to him from infancy will 
have been the story of the great deliverance from the hosts of 
Pharaoh, and the song of Moses on the shore strewn with the 
corpses of the enemy. ‘The Lord is a man of war: Yahweh 
is his name.” Early too will he have heard of Joshua, after 
whom he was called, how all day long he fought with Amalek 
in the plain, while on the hill above Moses held aloft the rod 
of God, supported on either hand by Aaron and Hur, until the 
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_ sun went down and the victory was won; how, after the death 
_ of Moses, to him was committed the leadership of Israel, and 
at the crisis of conquest, before the city of Jericho there 


appeared to him as a man with sword drawn in his hand the 


“captain of the Lord’s host” to assure him of success, and the 


walls of Jericho fell before the blast of the trumpets, and “the 


people went up into the city and utterly destroyed all that 
was in it.” 


“The time would fail to tell” the long record of war and 


_ heroic deeds which were to the Hebrew child his family history, 


and all the history he learnt or could care to know—* of 
Gideon and Barak, and Samson and Jephtha, of David also, 
and Samuel and the prophets, who subdued kingdoms, ob- 
tained promises, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the invaders.” Was it not the constant theme of 


many a psalm chanted in the synagogue service, and learnt 


before yet it could be read, that all the triumphs of Israel 


_were the works of God? “We have heard with our ears, O 
_ God, our fathers have told us, what work thou didst in their 
_ days in the times of old.” It was He “who smote great kings 


and gave their land for an heritage unto Israel”; and the 
refrain at every memory of conquest or deliverance is “for 


‘his mercy endureth for ever.” It is to Him that the warrior 
ascribes his strength and skill, “ who teacheth my hands to 
war and my fingers to fight.” 


It is difficult, even for those who have been brought up to 
revere the Bible as the Word of God, to realise what the Old 
Testament meant to the pious Jew of the time of Jesus. It 
was not only the whole of Sacred Scripture, it was the whole 
of “letters” (John vii. 15). It was the story of the world 


from ‘the evening and the morning” which succeeded the 
first dawn of light, down to that great day of the Lord when 


’ “judgment will be given to the people of the saints and they 


) will possess the kingdom which is everlasting” (Daniel vii.) 


_ The Book, itself inspired, was the continual inspiration of the 
‘race to which it belonged. The record of a glorious past, it 
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contained the precious assurance of a more glorious and ever- 
abiding future. 

And all this stirring story of his forefathers, this story of 
judgment and, mercy, of triumph and disaster—how vividly 
must Jesus have realised it when, as a youth, he gazed from 
the brow above Nazareth over the great plain whose “every 
name and every scene is full of meaning to him”! To the 
right lies Mount Carmel, where the great prophet alone 
contended against the four hundred and fifty of the prophets 
of Baal and prevailed against them. Over there to the front 
of the Samarian hills is Hadadrimmon, where Josiah was 
defeated and slain at the first charge of the Egyptian army. 
To the east is Mount Tabor, where Deborah met Barak with 
his warriors and saw before them the host of Canaan, and 
* the stars in their courses fought against Sisera,” so that he 
fled and fell, and “Israel prospered and prevailed against the 
king of Canaan until they had destroyed him.” Further east 
in Mount Gilboa, where Saul, defeated and despairing, slew 
himself. There too the scene of the triumph of Gideon and his 
three hundred selected men over the host of the Midianites. 

For “the valley of Megiddo was the natural road from 
the coast to the east; and there the never-ending battle 
between light and darkness, between good and evil, was still 
being fought, as it had been in the past and would be in the 
future.” * 

Nor could he have been unmindful of that future as he 
stood there, his soul filled and quickened with memories of 
the past. Was there not promise in his Book of a great 
deliverer, a prophet like to Moses, a king of David’s line, 
a warrior who alone should tread the winepress of the wrath 
of God and overthrow all the world’s tyrants and subdue the 
nations, and, “glorious in his apparel, travelling in the great- 
ness of his strength,” manifest himself to his people, “I that 
speak in righteousness, mighty to save” ? 

Conscious even from his twelfth year of a high calling, 

1 See Sir W. M. Ramsay, The Education of Christ. 
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that he must be about his Father’s business, how must the 
hopes inspired by prophet and psalmist have stirred his heart ! 
All the more because the times were very evil, and the people 
of God, “heirs of the promise,” were in subjection to the 
heathen, and oppression and discontent and rebellion were rife 
in the land. 

Till his thirtieth year he bided the call of God, nurturing 
in lonely nights of prayer the great hope which ever burnt 
within his heart; and then came word that a prophet had 
risen in Israel, one like Elijah, clothed with a camel’s skin, 
and with a leathern girdle about his loins, and he drew all 
manner of people to him in the wilderness, and to all he 
preached the glad tidings that “the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” The call had come! Jesus went and was baptised 
with others into the company of the kingdom, himself need- 
ing not to repent, but associating himself publicly with those 
“looking for the consolation of Israel.” Then he faced his new 
life to which he was born again. He offered himself to God ; 
but what was it God would have of him? In the solitude of 
the wilderness, as he afterwards told his disciples by way of 
parable, he confronted the tempter within, who took advantage 
of his heroism of soul, of his unshakable faith in God, of his 

‘perfect devotion, to lead him into temptation. He had heard 
how, while he was yet a babe, one Judas had risen in revolt 
but “he perished, and all as many as obeyed him were dis- 
persed.” Might it not be that Judas failed first in the faith 
which can remove mountains? The leader of revolt, “who 
drew away much people after him,” had, before the day was 
spent, to face the question of food. ‘ Whence should we have 
so much bread in the wilderness to feed so great a multitude?” 
Would not God supply the need, He who bid Moses speak 
to the rock, and “the water came out abundantly, and people 
drank and their beasts also.” Was it not the cry of unbelief, 
“Can he give bread also? can he provide flesh for his 
people?” Let him try now. “Command these stones be- 
come bread.” But Jesus put the thought away. His mission 
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to feed men with the Word of God, lacking which no miracle 
would avail them. 

Again, if he started, one unarmed man against the world, 
to proclaim boldly the kingdom of heaven, the end of heathen 
rule, would not the angels of God have charge over him? 
Should he not trust himself to Him whose clear call he had 
heard in baptism? No. Such was not God’s way, that men 
should court peril and trust Him to escape it. “Be ye wise 
as serpents,” he said afterwards to his disciples. He had 
learnt the lesson himself first ; “ giving none offence in any- 
thing, neither to the Jew nor to the Gentile,” as Paul phrases 
the maxim and twice writes it to the Corinthians. 

Then there surged over his soul the last, the mightiest 
temptation. If indeed God had called him, would fulfil in 
him the promises of the kingdom, then was it his high 
destiny to be Lord of the nations. Descendant of David, 
in him should the vision of the Psalmist be realised, and 
“all kings fall down before him, all nations serve him, his 
dominion extend from sea to sea, and from the river unto 
the ends of the earth.” And all not for his own glory, but 
for God! “For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth, 
the poor also and him that hath no helper. In his days 
shall the righteous flourish, and there shall be abundance of 
peace as long as the moon endureth” (Ps. Ixxii.) Was ever 
such ambition, so limitless, so august, so tender, so godlike, 
conceived of human soul? He saw “all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them ”—they were his !—his 
to right every wrong, to break in pieces the oppressor, to 
establish righteousness and peace for ever! His on one 
condition: “If thou wilt fall down and worship me.” If 
thou wilt forget “the Most High who ruleth in the kingdom 
of men and giveth it to whomsoever he will”; if thou 
wouldst, like the Prince of Tyre in his glory, “lift up thy 
heart and say, I am a God, I sit in the seat of God, 
though thou art a man and not God.” He realises the 
horror of the temptation: “Get thee hence, Satan, for thou 
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; shalt worship the Lord thy God and him only shalt thou 
serve.” He has overcome once and for all. Henceforth 
_ the way he chooses to “rest in the Lord, wait patiently for 


bbs 


him.” He is confident as ever of the kingdom, but “of 
that day and hour knoweth no one, not even the angels 
of heaven,” and ‘twere impiety to think to force God to 
declare Himself by rash reliance on His intervention. 

So tempted and triumphant he returns to his native Galilee, 
and soon as the cry of John is silenced in the wilderness he 
lifts up his voice in town and village of the thickly peopled 
province, and again is heard “Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” But he brought this message to men 


_ who were as eager to receive as they were slow to under- 
stand and sure to pervert it, and the publication of it needed 


the utmost care and prudence by reason both of hearers and 
of enemies. 
Of the Galileans in the time of Jesus much has been 


_ written, and we can only touch briefly on a few aspects of the 
_ subject. ‘They were,” writes Josephus, who was at one time 
_ governor of the province, “‘men inured to war, nor hath the 


country ever been destitute of great numbers of them.” There, 
too, says Dr Cheyne, “the hope of the Messiah burnt more 
brightly than anywhere else in Palestine.” Such were the 
people who every time they went in or out of town were 


reminded by the seat of the tax-gatherer that they were 


subject to the foreigner, and the very coins they paid what was 
exacted of them bore an image forbidden by their law and the 
superscription of the Cesar. This subjection was a source of 


- intense irritation, kept sore by this continual reminder of it. 
_ Kven if the rule of Rome had been just and mild, had the 
_ governors been as incorruptible as they were capable, were the 


charges of “violence, robbery, oppression, illegal executions, 
and never-ending most grievous cruelty” made against Pilate 
false or exaggerated, or did they, so far as true, apply to no 
other than himself, still the very fact of heathen domination 
would have been galling beyond measure to a proud and 
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fanatical race, assured that they were the peculiar and chosen 
people, and that the sovereignty of the world was promised to 
them by God. All grievances, moreover, all wrongs endured, 
such as that “ of the Galileans whose blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices,” were constantly urged on the minds of 
the people by the followers of Judas, “who said that God 
would not help them unless they joined together and set about 
great exploits and did not grow weary in carrying them out. 
These men,” adds Josephus, “have an unconquerable attach- 
ment to liberty and say that God is their only Ruler and Lord.” 
And for this faith “they were ready to suffer any manner of 
death, nor heed the death of relatives and friends, nor can fear 
of this kind make them call any man Lord.” Patriots or 
fanatics, by whichever name we ought to call them, zealots as 
they were called earlier, and assassins or “men of the knife” 
when later disaster drove them to desperation, they were “a 
great army, and the infection of their teaching spread specially 
among the younger sort, who were very zealous for it.” 

Now these zealous young men would be among the first 
to gather to the new prophet, who had appeared among them 
“preaching the good news of the kingdom,” and so we find 
among the twelve whom he chose to be with him and whom 
he might send out to preach, one who is expressly designated as 
“the Cananean,” which is Aramaic for “zealot,” as Luke has 
it. To two others, John, “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and 
his brother James, Jesus, with the intuition of character which 
was one of the great qualities conspicuously fitting him for — 
leadership, not without humour too, gives the name Boanerges, 
sons of thunder, or it may be of wrath, a name which they 
justified later on, when, in excess of zeal and fullness of faith, 
they would fain have called down fire from heaven to consume 
the Samaritans who did not welcome their Master. As to 
Peter, upon whom Jesus would rely as upon a rock, surely all 
we know of him confirms the judgment implied in the name. 
He is only a man, fails in the extremity of trial, overcome by 
fear ; the flesh proves itself weak, but how fervent is the spirit 
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and strong almost to the last! “If I must die with thee I will 
not deny thee,” there speaks the real man, leader of his fellow- 
disciples in the same confession. ‘ Now,” said Jesus, just 
before his betrayal, “he that hath no sword let him sell his 
garment and buy one.” It may be, he foresaw an attempt to 
assassinate him and so end his work, as Loisy interprets the 
saying, or we may prefer with Professor Burkitt to think it 
“all a piece of ironical foreboding, a tender and melancholy 
playfulness,” which the disciples were incapable of understand- 
ing. What is certain is that Peter had already provided 
himself with a sword and did not shrink from using it, though 
the attacking party proved to be an armed band against whom 
defence was useless. It was only when Jesus himself forbade 
resistance that “they all fled,” but Peter “followed him 
afar off.” Note, moreover, that it is just these three, Peter 
and “his partners,” who were first to follow Jesus and taken 
before the others into his confidence. 

Obviously of those whom we know best it may be affirmed 
that they were just the men who would have easily been won 
over to the zealots; and how many among the multitudes 
who thronged and pressed upon him must there have been 
like-minded with these men, who would argue among them- 
selves, ‘This is the Prophet who is to come into the world,” 
and would conclude that if he held back they must “take him 
by force and make him king” (John vi. 15). To such it was, 
“sheep without a shepherd,” driven to and fro, expectant of 
one who should lead them and eager to do his bidding, that 
Jesus “ came into Galilee preaching, The time is fulfilled and 
the kingdom of God is at hand.” It was news which, wrongly 
apprehended, would have kindled the flame of insurrection 
throughout the land; and Jesus must have known it and 
desired above all to prevent his hearers rushing headlong on 
the path to national ruin, misled by his preaching. “In 
quietness and confidence ”—quietness in the present, whatever 
the provocation to revolt, confidence in the future, lay now 
as of old the strength of Israel; and therefore the “sermon,” 
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which has for its text the brief proclamation of the kingdom, 
is throughout a counsel of quietness, patience, submission, 
a caution against the impatience and presumption which would 
hasten God on and take vengeance out of His hands. ‘The 
blessedness of poverty, meekness, pity; of suffering contempt 
and injury for righteousness’ sake; of submission to violence 
and fraud even to the extent of inviting further outrage; of 
leaving the morrow to take care of itself—such are some of the 
topics of this sermon, the most impressive ever spoken. Similar 
sayings are found elsewhere in the Gospels, notably about 
poverty: “If thou wouldst be perfect, go, sell whatsoever 
thou hast and give to the poor, and come follow me.” “ Lo, 
we have left all and followed thee,” says Peter. The reply is 
differently given. Matthew has it: “ When the Son of man 
shall sit upon the throne of his glory, ye shall sit upon twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” With such a 
prospect in view, of what account were worldly goods? Wise 
and blessed who left all to follow the Christ. 

Up to this day, and perhaps to-day more than ever before, 
the most diligent efforts are made to reconcile this teaching 
of Jesus with the avowed belief and deliberate conduct of the 
best of Christians, approved as it is by the Christian Churches 
in general. But all these earnest and ingenious attempts 
proceed on the supposition that the sayings which are collected 
in this discourse or are scattered in the Gospels were uttered 
as it were in the air, addressed to all mankind irrespective of 
their circumstances and condition, are binding on us free men 
as on the subject folk of Galilee. Jesus, it is tacitly assumed, 
did not consider his audience, their special temptations and 
wrongs, their ardent belief, kindled anew by his own words, 
that the kingdom of God was at hand, and the great danger 
that they would be incited to assure its coming by feeble 
violence on behalf of it. Yet surely it is only just to any 
speaker to take into account the state of mind of those to 
whom he addresses himself. 

To men who should be on the watch, knowing not at what 
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jour the great manifestation would come to mark the end of 
| e old order and the institution of a new age, all the precepts 
of Jesus in their bare literalism would commend themselves as 
reasonable, however difficult they might be in practice. It 
was simply true, and blessed were the poor and meek, all who 
‘suffered for the sake of righteousness, about to be gloriously 
vindicated. The glory of the coming kingdom of heaven is 
the background in the light of which the Gospels must be read 
if we would understand them and him of whom they tell. 

It is constantly assumed that Jesus was specially distin- 
“guished in all the milder virtues, “meek and lowly were his 
ways”; but this is a view of his character founded on a few 
striking sayings and not justified by the story as a whole. It 
is written that he looked “round about with anger” on those 
who watched whether he would heal on the Sabbath, and “he 
was moved to indignation” when the disciples kept the little 
children from him. There is nothing of mildness in his action 
when he drove the buyers and sellers out of the temple pre- 
cincts, nor in his denunciations of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
fierce and repeated as they are; in the parables in which he 
sets forth with relentless severity the doom of the unmerciful 
servant, of the guest who had not on the wedding garment, of 
the unfruitful tree, the unprofitable steward, of the husband- 
men who slew their lord’s son and heir. And though the 
_words of the Prophet, “ He was led as a lamb to the slaughter,” 
are applied to him, it is not meekness but dignity which 
] strikes us most in the record of his conduct, whether before the 
‘High Priest or the Governor. Very bold his confession before 
the hostile Sanhedrim, when the High Priest puts to him the 
. question, on the answer to which his fate depends, “ Art thou 
the Christ?” “ And Jesus said, I am, and ye shall see the Son 
of man sitting at the right hand of power and coming in 
the clouds of heaven.” Nor otherwise his answer to Pilate: 
“Thou sayest it. I am a king”; and when Pilate would 
extort some show of deference from him by reminding him 


the power of life and death the Governor possessed over 
_ Vou, XIV.—No. 2. 25 
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him, how defiant is the reply, “Thou couldst have no power 
at all against me except it were given thee from above.” 

And this side of the character of Jesus was fully recognised 
by those who after his death carried his gospel to the 
nations, as indeed it has been by all the Christian Churches 
ever since. They told of one who endured contradiction and 
the cross, who was despised and rejected of men, who bid the 
weary and heavy-laden come to him, because he was meek and 
lowly in heart, and, taking example of him, they would find 
rest, who took little children up in his arms, and spoke kindly 
words to the woman from whose touch the respectable shrank. 
But they also told of this same Jesus, now “sat down on the 
right hand of God, expecting till his enemies be made the 
footstool of his feet,” how in that dread day of his coming 
‘with power and great glory,” as he had himself foretold, “all 
the tribes of the earth would mourn because of him,” and the 
great and the strong of men hide themselves in caves and call 
upon the rocks and mountains to fall upon them and “hide 
them from the wrath ” of him who on earth of old time seemed 
gentle as “a lamb” (Rev. vi. 15, 17). And one who perhaps of 
all men knew him best, “ the disciple whom Jesus loved and who 
lay upon his breast at the Last Supper,” had he not seen him 
in vision of the last days, as Rider on the white horse, his 
eyes as a flame of fire and his garment sprinkled with the 
blood of his foes, leading the armies of heaven to the great 
last battle for God? Nor were they who first told of the 
humiliation and the triumph of the Christ, nor the millions 
who since have read the story and accepted it in humble faith, 
conscious of any inconsistency between the lineaments of the 
Jesus of the Gospels and this vision of heaven’s champion, 
fierce to avenge the wrongs of a groaning world and mighty 
to establish on its ruins a kingdom of peace and righteousness. 
Rather did the one complete the other and together present 
the image of the Messiah of the prophets, the hope of all 
nations, the Saviour of Israel and of mankind. 

Nor need we, whatever be our views of the authenticity 
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nd credibility of the sacred story, strive to tone down the 
portrait and adapt it to our ideal of what the Christ ought to 
be. Rather shall we cherish the belief in a Christ who was 
gentle and strong, serious and sociable, bold and humble, one 
« eaten up” with zeal for God, yet prudent and considerate for 
thers, capable of anger and of pity, of scorn and tenderness, 
‘confident of divine mission and of ultimate triumph, yet 
‘prepared to stoop to the uttermost of humiliation and worst 
of deaths—a perfect, a whole man. 

And this Christ, did he stand forth out of the dim and 
distant past and appear in England to-day, find us not a 
people weary and heavy-laden under a foreign yoke which no 
effort could relieve us of, but as yet strong and free and brave, 
at war with all our resources of men and money for the cause 
of God and right, would he not bid us call to mind the ex- 
hortation of Jehovah to another Jesus, on the borders of the 
promised land, “ Have not I commanded thee?” Resolve 
on war : came it not from noblest motives? “Be strong there- 
fore and of good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed; for the Lord thy God is with thee?” (Joshua i. 9). 

The radiant background of the Gospel story has faded with 
time, but the words and deeds of Jesus shine with a splendour, 
strong and vivid, which increases as the ages pass. Some are 
for special conditions and circumstances, some for all men of 
all times. We must needs understand if we would value 
them aright. 
| CHARLES HARGROVE. 
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QUALITY VERSUS QUANTITY AS THE 
STANDARD OF INDUSTRY AND LIFE. 


C. R. ASHBEE, 
Architect and Director of the Guild of Handicraft, Chipping Campden. 


In a previous article I discussed the province of the Arts and 
Crafts in a Mechanical Society. I want now to put, and if 
possible answer, this question: ‘Is the quantitative standard 
in our industrialism essential to the maintenance of life?” 
By the quantitative standard we mean the system of factory 
industry whereby goods are turned out by mechanical power 
under competitive conditions and without reference to quality. 
The objective is marketing and profit. 

The customary and superficial answer to the question is 
Yes. How, it is asked, could we feed, house, and clothe our 
vast industrial populations if our factories were not running @ 
They exist by virtue of the quantitative standard. Their 
methods are bulk methods, and it is only possible by means of 
bulk methods to maintain an industrial population. If the 
qualitative standard of the artist or the ancient guild were 
applied to modern production and everything made in the 
best or the most beautiful way, if hand work were employed 
in lieu of machine work wherever imagination and fancy could 
bring the artist’s personal expression to bear on the work, most 
of the population would starve. They would be unclad, un- 
housed, without the essentials of life. Qualitative conditions 
may serve an aristocracy: the democracy has no use for them. 

Almost as superficial is it to say No, and to justify this 
by pointing to China and India. Here, it is urged, are great 


populations where qualitative conditions prevail as against the 
880 
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Beattitative standard of Western industrialism, and yet here 
the people do not perish. The structure of their society has 
so far been proof against the introduction of Western methods ; 
and in any case it has evolved its own economy, enabling it to 
‘maintain life not without dignity and beauty. 

_ Now, while these two answers are each unconvincing—the 
first because it assumes the permanence of existing conditions, 
‘the second because it ignores the fact of modern mechanical 
industry—the real answer, which is also No, does not yet admit 
of proof. It has to make good in experience. The No is in 
our belief. If the new right and wrong, the new industrial 
ethics I have been pleading for, are sound, then the answer and 
its proof lie in our democratic faith, The workman, the 
producer, demands a finer life because he is conscious of the 
need of it. What it is he will find out by degrees—he is feeling 
his way to it; but the finer life he must have because it is part 
of his democratic idealism. And this finer life does not consist 
‘in the mere accumulation of material things. 

_ The best way of finding out whether he really feels this 
or not is to look within, to try and discover what the 
workmen themselves are actually thinking and feeling. There 
are very few men who, when the case is put to them as one 
of personal experience—the right and wrong in their own craft 
‘or line of work,—will not plump for the right. Put it to 
‘them as an abstract proposition, and apart from the element 
of profit, and they will instinctively apply the ethical test. 
-I once knew two workmen, the one connected with the book 
trade and the other a coppersmith. Their houses were of 
the usual London artisan type, each filled with the machine- 
made stuff that goes to furnish life; but the one had hanging 
in his parlour, in lieu of the usual machine-made adornments, 
some reproductions of Morris and Burne-Jones; the other 
‘had on his hob, in lieu of the usual cheap ironmongery, a 
] good copper kettle. The one knew nothing about copper 
ware, the other nothing about typography. To each I put 
‘my question of standard: was the quantitative product 
, 
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necessary—the shoddy wall decoration, the cheap hardware ? 
I got the same reply: “Why should I waste my money on 
that trash?” The one had picked up on his bookstall the 
knowledge that a Morris and Burne-Jones cut was good stuff; 
the other, from his craft, that a copper kettle has, as he said, 
“twenty times the life one of them tin things they cozen 
my missus into buying.” 

The thesis that cheap goods make cheap men, at times 
a very convenient cry, is only partially true. It is true in 
cases where a deadening and continuous occupation, in which 
the worker has no interest, stupefies him ; or where a gradual 
reduction of standard in quality throughout a workshop brings 
with it a reduction in wages and the standard of life; but 
there are always modifying conditions. A shortening of 
hours, sound trade-union regulations, good education, healthy 
surroundings—all these may counteract. The way out, the 
solution to our difficulty, lies in a wiser, sounder organisation. — 
I do not mean an organisation in the German manner of the 
State militant ; nor yet do I mean organisation as individualists 
or socialists in England or America see it; but organisation 
towards a finer life. We have to reconstruct—perhaps the 
better word is construct—the life of democracy. This re- 
construction must be based on the new industrial ethics. 

Whenever we free ourselves of party cries, be they Liberal, 
Conservative, Socialist, or Labour, we get back to plain right 
and wrong; we return to a conscious moral purpose. It is 
well in those matters every now and again to go back to 
fundamentals, the words of the Greek writers, the cardinal 
points of history, the simple dicta of the New Testament. 
When we do so, what do we find? The war has led us to 
see again many of those things in their right perspective. — 
We get, for instance, the plain, straightforward opinion of 
Americans on the sinking of the Lusitania, or the supplying — 
of munitions for profit on a vast scale to the belligerents—so 
different this from the attitude of their Government, acting 
within its rights under international law. 
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Or again, we get a curious similarity of opinion on first 
esciples between our own democracy and the great Greek 
writers. ‘Take as an illustration the principles of John Burns’s 
Housing and Town Planning Act—its attempt at building 
,up cleaner, healthier cities—and Aristotle’s axioms on the 
laying out of towns. The two first requisites, says the Greek, 
‘are sun and water—you must aim at health and life. Cities 
must be so ordered as to secure those things. Next, a city 
that has an autocratic government must be planned differently 
from a city that is oligarchical, or that is democratic—the 
democratic city demands its own conditions. Yet how many 
modern industrial cities can we not point to where those first 
principles are ignored! But the democracy knows what it 
needs, and one of its present needs is to apply the fundamental 
principles to its great new discovery of mechanical power. 
Similarly the new ethics are daily taking firmer hold, 
finding expression in the life of the people quite apart from 
established religious organisations. “It is a paradox to 
pretend,” says the Navvy of the Dead End, “that the thing 
called Christianity was what the Carpenter of Galilee lived 
and died to establish. The Church allows a criminal com- 
mercial system to continue, and wastes its time trying to save 
‘the souls of the victims of that system. Christianity preaches 
contentment to the wage-slaves, and hob-nobs with the slave- 
drivers; therefore the Church is a betrayer of the people. 
The Church soothes those who are robbed and never condemns 
the robber, who is usually a pillar of Christianity.” That is 
what the workmen, the labourers, the producers for the most 
part think, and that is why the new ethic in industry is theirs 
to determine. It is they and not the Churches who are 
determining it, and the new State, in which the qualitative 
standard, whether in men or in goods, is to be the dominant 
_ factor, as opposed to the competitive State based on quantita- 
_tive standards and the cheapening of men and goods, will be 
determined by them. 
_ Perhaps the greatest change of heart that has come to the 
f. 
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democracy in the last twenty-five years is our change in 
relation to crimes of property. For long we have been puzzled 
by the fact that the judiciary often take one view, and the 
people—the average men and women who come to the law 
courts—take another. Galsworthy’s play The Silver Bow 
deals with the problem. When we read such a book—and it is 
a great book—as Ives’s work on the penal code, the fact comes 
home to us; more so even when we read over again Charles 
Dickens’s Great Expectations. It is hard for us now to under- 
stand the attitude of Pip towards the convict, or the desire of 
the convict to make a “gentleman” of Pip. Were Shaw or 
Wells to try such a literary effect it would be inartistic because 
too hopelessly unreal, but it was not so in Dickens’s day. We 
have evolved a broader attitude towards crimes of property. 
It has been left for the Fabian socialists to find the economic 
formula, the justification for the new attitude. But it exists, 
and no doubt we owe it largely to poets and dreamers, men 
like Charles Dickens, that it has come about. They have 
helped to bring the Christ up to date. 

What is it that maintains life, and where does the real 
wealth lie? That is the question which the ordinary man or 
woman is perpetually asking. The question is an instinctive 
attempt to readjust values. And here again the war has 
brought no end of such readjustments. Look, for instance, 
at the immense volume of helpful service among women in 
nursing, housewifery, productive work with the needle, or 
labour in the fields, which the war has suddenly set free. We 
have made innumerable discoveries of buried wealth which 
on ordinary economic postulates was non-existent. Similarly 
have we destroyed great quantities of foolish stuff that may 
have had value in exchange, but was not, and never could 
become, wealth. 

To answer our question whether the quantitative standard 
is essential to the maintenance of life we have among other 
things to give up measuring wealth in terms of money. The 
expression of wealth in terms of money hypnotises men, 
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_ whether they be bankers valuing securities, or trade unionists 
estimating wages. It often makes them see false; it makes 
them miss what is the real wealth. And this money obsession 


‘runs through everything, affects all our standards. Perhaps 
one of the most disastrous examples of it is the working of our 
‘English Education Act. At this moment there are County 
Councils in England who are closing schools to make up for 
the wastage of the war. They are throwing away the real 
wealth in their districts. Why? Because they cannot see it 
as real wealth, but persist in measuring it according to the 
money grants they receive from the Exchequer. Their 
argument runs thus: “These schools receive the necessary 
grants—let us continue them; those schools no longer pay 
because the grants are reduced—therefore let us close them.” 

All of us who have studied the “ vital budgets” of work- 


-men know well enough how the workman and his wife often 


hold the same fallacious view. They measure wealth in wages. 


But subconsciously the greater aim—the aim for the qualita- 


tive standard—is there. A decent home and proper surround- 
ings in town or country—these are among the vital things, and 
high wages do not necessarily bring these things. Where the 
infant mortality of the well-planned garden cities or suburbs 
of Letchworth, Bournville, and Port Sunlight is 4°8, 5°7, and 
8'1 respectively, that of the old ill-planned industrial centres, 


Sheffield, Merthyr Tydvil, Bethnal Green, is 211, 21:12, 25. 


Such figures tell their own tale. Indeed, the workman who 


has always had his mind fixed on the money wage is more 
-apt to miss the real wealth. His view is warped by the 
quantitative standard, and much of what he acquires is waste 
for him and waste for the community. I could give hundreds 
of examples, but one was forced on my attention the other 
day. A labourer in my village had spent a substantial part of 


his wages in buying a patent food for his baby, though the 


} 


wife was nursing it. The mother naturally began to lose her 


milk. When the patent food was surreptitiously abstracted 


the mother’s milk returned, but the man was angry, because, 
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having paid a high price for the food, he wanted the child to 
consume it. He measured in wages. It was impossible to 
get him to see that the real wealth lay in the woman’s breast, 
and not in the quantitative produce of the factory. The 
curse of the patent food is fairly universal wherever factory 
conditions prevail; it might be taken as symbolical of the 
whole quantitative process. We are perpetually throwing 
away the real thing, the vital thing, the quality, for the 
multitude of things that are artificially forced upon us. 

Once we apply the ethical principle to our mechanical 
production, seek the right and wrong of it, aim at quality 
because it is right, we shall begin to concentrate upon the 
vital rather than upon the saleable things. We shall find our 
point of view change with regard to competitive labour, and 
the cheapening of human life which results from this com- 
petition. We shall find the ethical principle a good test. It 
will crystallise the shining points of the new life. 

Professor Patrick Geddes, writing of the old ethics and the 
old industrial order, and comparing them with those of the 
new order that is to be, says of the former: “ We make it our 
prime endeavour to dig up coals, to run machinery, to produce 
cheap cotton, to clothe cheap people, to get up more coals to 
run more machinery, and so on; and all essentially towards 
‘extending markets.’ The whole has been organised upon a 
basis of primary poverty and of secondary poverty, relieved 
by a stratum of moderate well-being, and enlivened by a few 
prizes, and comparatively rare fortunes—the latter chiefly 
estimated in gold, and after death.” We whose business is 
production, who hold the new ethics and ask to be given a 
hand at applying them to the new order, say: “Let these 
‘cheap’ luxuries grow dearer, let the ‘dear’ and good luxuries 
grow cheaper, and the whole balance of life will be changed 
from ugliness to beauty, from quantity to standard, from 
squalor and waste to simplicity and grandeur.” I once heard 
a workman say at a public meeting: ‘“ Wait till we producers 
once get hold of Industry, and we shall not only say how 
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_ much we shall be paid for our work, but what we shall or 
shall not work at.” 
_ The quantitative methods of industry reckon without the 
force of this enthusiasm. ‘They waste it, and it is wasteful 
/accordingly. They ignore the motive of joy and reckon only 
with the motives of greed and hunger. They ignore creative 
enthusiasm in the average man. Few things give one such 
hope and confidence in the future as the joyousness—the 
motive of joy—shown by the British Tommy in the War. 
_ What is the secret of this? It is not only that he believes 
in his cause, and, having shaken off his Puritanism, that he has 
made up his mind joyously to win. It is also because he is 
so glad to be quit of the monotony of his industrial occupation. 
I have read innumerable letters from the front to prove the 
truth of this. He believes in the new, he disbelieves in the 
old ethics of industry. All that is needed is to define and 
make them clear, and we shall do this when the new life of 
peace comes. At least that is our hope. 
, The distinction between the old and the new industrialism, 
between the militant bourgeoisie that is passing and the 
pacifist democracy that is coming, has never been better 
illustrated than by the two petitions presented some months 
ago to the German Chancellor by the employers on the one 
hand and the Socialists on the other, as to the permanent 
- annexation of Belgium by Germany. They involve the whole 
question of the quantitative standard. The former—the peti- 
tion of the employers—rested on the hypothesis of militarist 
expansion, the forcing of markets by the State as an ever- 
broadening and aggressive organism. But the latter did not 
accept the hypothesis of the former. It built on other data, 
held other ethics. We need not call them Christian—the 
German Socialists would probably be the last themselves 
to do this,—but their basic pacifism had in it something 
of the Sermon on the Mount which was withheld from their 
employers. 
It is interesting to compare with these German forecasts 
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and hopes the attitude of our own commercial jingoes, the 
men who hold the old industrial ethics, perfected by Germany, 
and which she has sought to rivet upon the world by means 
of her great commercial empire—forcing markets at the point 
of the sword. This is how our English jingoes put it—I 
quote from the engineering correspondent of one of the leading 
daily papers: ‘One tremendously important fact emerges 
out of the first year of the war. When we have utterly 
crushed Germany, as assuredly will be the case, the world’s 
engineering trade will be in but two hands—those of our- 
selves and America. We shall once more become the work- 
shop of the world. All the war-devastated countries will look 
to us to supply their immense engineering requirements— 
their new railways, bridges, steel buildings, factory equipment, 
electric power stations, tramway systems, gas and steam engines, 
to mention but a few of an endless list. And—here is the 
important thing—we shall be in a position to meet the world’s 
demand, thanks entirely to our participation in the world-war. 
If our factories were as they were a year ago we should be 
quite incapable of meeting the enormous demand. Our loss 
would have been America’s gain. But the vast changes in our 
engineering works that have perforce had to be made during 
the past year of war give us every chance of profiting by the 
trade that will come with the signing of the treaty of peace. 
A man of broad views, the Minister of Munitions, we may 
be sure, sees something more in the twenty-six vast national 
munition factories that are being built in various engineering 
centres throughout the country than a capacity to produce 
such a superabundance of shell as will inevitably crush the 
enemy. He sees in these admirably equipped factories the 
opportunity for trade development at present undreamed of 
as soon as the war is over. Here truly is a wonderful vision 
of which the first year of the war gives us a glimpse!” 

A veritable vision of Behemoth! Fortunately the writer 
sees it only from the point of view of the profiteer. For him 
it does not matter what we produce and sell, as long as we 
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go on producing and selling. The one “ Bernhardtist” having 

“utterly crushed” the other, the old commercial game of ever- 

unfolding markets shall begin again. Fortunately also he had 

not reckoned with labour, nor the desire the war has brought 
/ mankind for meeting other than the mere material wants. 

“ Lo now, his strength is in his loins, and his force is in the navel of his belly. 

“ He moveth his tail likea cedar: the sinews of his stones are wrapped 


_ together, 
“His bones are as strong pieces of brass: his bones are like bars of iron.” 


: Kssentially the vision of a man who sees the world as 
mechanical power, without any particular objective. Behemoth 
is a stupid beast, and though for the moment “he is the chief 
of the ways of God: he that made him can make his sword 
to approach unto him.” 

The consistent following of the quantitative standard has 
led us into war, and war, as Professor Geddes says in the same 
passage above quoted, “is but a generalising of the current 
theory of competition as the essential factor of the progress of 

life. For if competition be, as we are told, the life of trade, 
competition must also be the trade of life.” And so “the 
social mind . . . is becoming characterised and dominated by 

an ever-deepening state of diffused and habitual fear.” This 

‘fear lurks in the wastefulness of industry, the instability of 

the financial system, and the physical slackness, the unfitness, 

_ of our great industrial centres. Not without vision did Karl 

_ Liebknecht in his denunciation of the war from the point of 
view of German labour say in the Reichstag in December 1914: 
‘This war, desired by none of the peoples concerned, has not 
broken out in behalf of the welfare of the German people or 
any other. It is an imperialistic war, a war for the capitalistic 

_ domination of important regions for the placing of industrial 
and banking capital. ... My protest is against the war, 

_ against those who are responsible for it, against those who 

, direct it; it is against the capitalist policy which gave it birth ; 

it is against the capitalist objects pursued by it, against the 

plans of annexation, against the violation of the neutrality of 
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Belgium and Luxemburg, against military dictatorship, against 
the total oblivion of social and political duties of which the 
Government and the ruling classes are still to-day guilty.” 

This is where the quantitative standard has led us. Is it 
really essential to the maintenance of life? As I have said, 
the answer lies not in our experience but in our belief. 

The aim of the quantitative standard is marketing and 
profit. If, however, as a result of our newer ethics in industry, 
marketing assumes again its right function of placing the goods 
where they are needed, profit will be eliminated. Where there 
is a sound organisation for the benefit of the community, and 
the interest of the individual is not considered before that of 
the community, there is no longer any place for private profit. 
* Profit ”—the thing which comes first—is the pull that some- 
body else gets who is not the producer. If the principle be 
accepted for which we producers plead—that there shall be a 
discrimination, a finding out as to the right and wrong in all 
mechanical production,—if it be made a part of the new ethics, 
the standardisable will be divided from the non-standardisable 
industries, and vast imaginative forces will be freed for new 
creation. The control of production once placed in the hands 
of the producers, the element of profit is eliminated. 

This in effect is what labour movements half-heartedly, 
often insincerely, aim at: half-heartedly, because their leaders 
so often hold the bourgeois and competitive view of life; in- 
sincerely, because they so often sacrifice the reality for some 
momentary or sectional gain. My own concern as an architect 
has had to do mainly with the human, personal, individual 
things—with the great standardisable industries I have been 
less concerned; but the qualitative principle can be applied 
to both, and, whether we are concerned with the one or the 
other, we producers want to be allowed to control our own 
production, and not to have it directed for us by financiers, 
bankers, lawyers, exploiters, or those who are concerned with 
‘profit ”—the thing which comes first: we are interested in 
the thing itself. 
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There are many ways of looking at this great question ; the 
‘answer comes to us from many quarters. The quantitative 
standard is not essential to life; but another illustration might 
be given, and that, most significantly, from Germany. What 
is the secret of the success and the failure of Germany in the 
War? The two are curiously interwoven—a study of her 
history makes them clear: want of political unity on the one 
hand, the greatness of her civic tradition on the other. The 
first has brought that blindness to the psychology of other 
nations. It has developed the blatant, half-barbarous imperial- 
ism that has harnessed the masses to a war of conquest. The 
other is an infinitely finer thing—the real greatness of Germany, 
from which we in England and America have so much to 
learn. The German civic tradition is among the great con- 
structive forces of modern progress. Here we have cities that 
have consciously and deliberately taken over the aristocratic 
tradition of the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries, as in the 
case of Carlsruhe, Munich, Mannheim, Frankfort. In Germany 
we find cities that own themselves—where 80 per cent. of the 
real estate, as in the case of Ulm, is held by the city. The 
property of the prince has in a sense become the property of 
the community. Communal ownership is not, as so often 
with us, checked and marred by a hundred private monopolies 
and interests. States, like individuals, when one sense atrophies 
—when they go blind, for instance, or deaf,—develop other 
sometimes finer perceptions. Germany’s loss in political 
freedom, her blindness to the evolution of her neighbours, has 
brought a finer civic tradition within herself. 

If we now apply our theory of the intelligent control of 
mechanical power in the interest of the community to this 
finer civic tradition, does it not help us to find the key to our 
problem? Does it not help us see how the quantitative may 
gradually make way for the qualitative standard in industry ? 
The war, indeed, has carried us far on in this direction. Basic 
mechanism shall be under the control and used for the benefit 
of the community. That is the prime lesson of the War. 
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And in peace? By the State if it be of the state type— 
postal, telegraphic, telephonic, a railway system, national 
harbours, etc.; and by the city if it be of the civic type— 
circular saws, the mechanism of building operations, the lesser 
forms of power in small shops, land, quarries, water, air, the 
breathing space at the backs of houses, parks, open spaces. 

And this right understanding of the city and the great civic 
tradition inevitably leads us to the Arts and that discrimination — 
between the right and wrong in mechanism that they imply. In 
the Arts zs the qualitative standard. Basic mechanism shall 
be under control, and all things that are matters of personal 
and human creation shall be free of the mechanical incubus. 
Perhaps it will be for the city to determine how the division 
shall be made, for in the city the Arts are near at home; they 
imply the finer life of the citizen, his greater cleanliness, intel- 
ligence, behaviour—in short, civilisation. 

In a well-planned and finely-administered city, where the 
right and wrong of mechanism is understood, there is no place 
for the quantitative standard of industry ; it is no longer found 
to be essential to life. 

C. R. ASHBEE. 


CaMPpDEN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA TO-DAY. 


Proressor J. Y. SIMPSON, D.Sc., 
New College, Edinburgh. 


Tue Oriental Orthodox Church—for the designation “ Greek 
Church” is really a misnomer—has a history which perhaps 
means more to it in its actual consciousness of to-day, and 
particularly to that branch known as the Russian Church, 
than is the case with any other branch of Christendom. To 
Jerusalem, the cradle of Christianity, there succeeded in 
ecclesiastical importance Constantinople, the centre from 
which Northern Europe was evangelised. When Constanti- 
nople fell to the Turks in 1453, the deposit of the Oriental 
Orthodox Church was committed to a country that had been 
Christian since the tenth century, where it has since been 
preserved with an affection and in a purity that are both 
vivid elements in the modern Russian religious consciousness. 
Perhaps it is in the Oriental Orthodox Church that we can see 
the best contemporaneous representative of the Early Christian 
Church of the first three centuries. At any rate, it has con- 
served without alteration the teaching of the Apostles and 
the decrees of the seven Ecumenical Councils. 

The greatest event in the history of this Oriental Orthodox 
Church was the schism with Rome under the Patriarch 
Photius in the ninth century. Hereby, in the thought of the 
cultured Orthodox Russian, it was saved from the spiritual 
despotism and the dogmatic and disciplinary innovations of its 
rival, from those alterations of doctrine and waywardness in 
morals that produced the fruitful protest of the sixteenth 


century, from celibacy of the priesthood with its attendant 
Vou. XIV.—No. 2. 898 26 
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evils, from the sacrilegious commerce in indulgences, from 
the horrors of an Inquisition, from the baneful might of ex- 
communication. ‘The Oriental Orthodox Church has never 
monopolised the Holy Scriptures for its profit, nor proclaimed 
that to it alone belonged the right to present them to the faith 
of its people. It places their authority above all else; it calls 
upon its members to find within those pages their daily food 
and sustenance. “To be the pure reflection of the Word of 
God,’—says Boissard, attempting to show the standpoint of the 
Russian Church,—* that is, for every Church, to participate in 
its infallibility.”* Broken up to-day into more than a dozen 
different bodies and transformed in a certain measure, it still 
stands firmly upon its ancient foundations, and will stand. 
To traverse afresh the course of the ages, fixing our attentive 
gaze upon ancient Kiev, mother of all the towns of Russia, or 
on the Holy City of Moscow, the principal centre of orthodoxy; 
to contemplate with admiration mingled with respect the 
noble traits of pastors such as Cyril, Nikon, Philip Martyr, 
Hermogenes, and Philaret, or of pious ascetics such as were 
Anthony, Theodosius, Sergius, and Sozimus, or of princes like 
Vladimir Monomachus, Alexander Nevsky, and Michael 
Romanov; or yet of countless martyrs and confessors, both men 
and women, of every age and condition,—to do all this provides 
not merely an entrancing story, but is necessary to the 
complete understanding of what one sees in the Russian 
Church of to-day. But that, after all, the actual expression 
of the religious consciousness, is the principal thing to under- 
stand ; for religious Russia, direct though her contact be with 
the past, and proud of it as she always will be, does not 
altogether live there, as so many seem to think. “ There is 
no book on the Russian Church,” wrote one of her most dis- 
tinguished sons to me in answer to an inquiry; “there is no 
book on the Russian Church, because our Church cannot be 
discussed in a book. Better than from any book will you 
understand it if you go to such a religious centre as the 
1 L. Boissard, L’Eglise de Russie, p. x. 
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Troitzko-Sergievskaya Lavra (a famous pilgrim-frequented 


monastery near Moscow) or the Kiev Petcherskaya (the oldest 
and most highly revered monastery in Russia) and others, 


especially on the great festivals, or even if you go to our 
_ churches, particularly in Lent.” 


In endeavouring to bring out that which the Russian 
Church means to the best of her people and what they hope 


_ for from her, I do not know that it is possible to do better 


_ than attempt to reproduce parts of conversations to which I 


certainly owe much. The speaker is now an old man, and a 


_ layman holding high office in connection with the Holy Synod. 


He began by correcting wrong impressions. ‘“ You must 
know,” he said, “that the Emperor is the protector, but not 
the head, of the Russian Greek Church. The head of the 
Church is our Lord.” In his development of this point I came 
to see that the views of the Oriental Orthodox Church and of 
the United Free Church of Scotland were practically one, 
and that the opinion ordinarily held in this country of the 
relation of the Emperor to the Russian Church would be 
blasphemy to the true orthodox believer. “That is the great 
distinction between us and the Romans,” continued my friend. 
“There is no necessity to have a head of the Church upon 
earth when we have such a Head in heaven. Again, the 
Greek Church is the dominating Church, but it is not the State 
Church. We do not use the term ‘ State Church,’ because we 


_-have not the thing. We speak about the Gospodstvoyust- 


chaya Tzerkou—the ‘dominating, the predominant Church. 
But in that description there is nothing juridical, simply a 
statement of fact.” 

Of these talks, of which I had two or three, what lingers 
chiefly in my memory were animated passages in which he 
strove to show what in great measure we had lost. And it is 
just here that the Russian Church has most to teach us, owing 
to the deep mysticism of her most devoted sons, the ingrained 
certainty in practically every Russian mind that there is a 
great deal more in the world than shall ever be compassed by 
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measuring rod or test tube, the unremitting sureness that we 
are wrapped about by a spiritual world which is the real world. 
* Ah, the Communion of Saints,” said my friend; “how real 
and precious that is to us, to-day more than ever! I think 
that you have just a little lost the sense of it in Protestantism, 
and that the spiritual world perhaps seems more remote to you 
than it is to us. The living and most patent example and 
proof of the vitality amongst us of this feeling of the nearness 
of the spiritual world are the periodical beatification and canon- 
isation of new saints.” On inquiry as to who were the most 
remarkable of those to whom the hearts of believers had thus 
gone out, the following names were given amongst others :— 
St Mitrophane of Voronesh, who lived under Peter the Great 
and was canonised in the reign of Nicholas I. in the fifth decade 
of last century; St Tikhon of Zadonsk in the province of 
Voronesh, who lived under Catherine in the second half of 
the eighteenth century and was canonised fifty years ago; and 
more recently, during the present Emperor's reign in 1903, 
St Seraphim of Saroy, in the government of Tamboff (died 
1833), who is said to have foretold the present war. 

It is probable that to many W estern minds all this represents 
but so much superstition. Such a hasty judgment would be 
of the same qualitative value as superstition. It was impossible 
not to proceed further in inquiry as to process. “ The rules,” 
continued my informant, “under which such canonisations 
take place are severe. A register is made of any cures and 
miracles: they are written down and kept by the local clergy. 
If these occur in striking numbers or in an unusual degree, the 
local clergy apply to the Holy Synod for canonisation. But 
parallel to this outward working of miracles an inward move- 
ment is going on. People who hold those saints in veneration 
go to their tombs and pray for the soul of the saint, asking 
our Lord that his soul should be blessed. This is done during 
many years: the believers continue to hold those requiems 
(panichida). The fact that so many come and do this through 
long years assures the higher clergy of the veneration in which 
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this man is held. These two circumstances eventually de- 


_ termine the Holy Synod to make a strict examination on their 
_ own account. A commission is then appointed whose business 
_ is to make thorough investigation and ascertain that there is 
nothing in the way of fraud. An advocatus diaboli is given 
the fullest rein, and only after the most critical investigation 


and full discussion is the decision made. Thus we ensure that 


_ there is no fabrication of saints. It is quite possible that one 


day Father John of Kronstadt will be canonised: men and 


- women never cease to pray at his tomb.” So he spoke. I do 
_ not know if St Mitrophane actually did this or that, or whether 
_ any proportion of the stories of St Seraphim are true, but I 


do know that in the Russia of to-day there is a great belief 
that God is working in the world both through His servants 
who still remain and through those whom He has taken to 
Himself. ‘There is an attitude of expectancy, a sense of 
wonder, in the Russian mind. He believes in God with a 
working belief, and looks for signs of His activity in the world ; 
and just as to the expectant shepherds watching by their 


_ flocks angels appeared, so to the humble, believing Russian 
_ peasant come great certainties of God. We do not expect, 


and so we do not receive. We are too sure that we know 
exactly what kind of a world it is in which we find ourselves, 


and vision dies amongst us. It is just here that our Ally 


—_ - 


has a message and a mission to the world. 

Further, they realise how close they are to Protestant 
Britain even with that long history of separation. “ Have you 
not often considered,” continued my friend, “ that what is 
common to all forms of the Christian faith is ninety-nine per 
cent., and what is different is but one per cent.? Is it not "— 
and here he leaned forward earnestly,—* you will excuse me, 
but I feel it so—is it not the hand of the Devil himself that 


_ makes trifles appear in our eyes as important matters, and 
puts serious differences between us and Rome, when the im- 


a 


portance of union is so much greater than any or all of our 
differences? We understand the Protestant opposition to 
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Rome: Rome has deserved it. We only feel our regret that 
Protestants as a whole in the time of Hus did not renew their 
memory of the fact that there exists another old Church. Hus, 
indeed, tried to bring about such a reunion, sending his friend 
Jeronym of Prague to Russia with a view to bringing his own 
people back to the Greek Church. Rome seceded from us. 
Protestantism stands on the basis of the Holy Scriptures, but 
has lost the tradition, whereas we have both. We are de- 
scended from the Church of the Ecumenical Councils.” 

Then he continued: * Inter-ecclesiastical history is much 
more important than inter-national history, because the life of 
nations is limited to this earth, whereas a Church is a body 
constituted both on earth and in heaven. I often think about 
the question of reunion. It will come first between the Greek 
Chureh and Protestantism, not between Rome and the Greek 
Church. Churches like the Anglican Church and the Greek 
Church have more psychological affinity with one another than 
with Rome. Rome is based on subordination, whereas the 
Eastern Church is based on co-ordination. The Church of 
Rome is a monarchy and a despotism, whereas the Greek 
Church is a federation of fourteen different Churches, a sort of 
ecclesiastical republic. In this matter of union no Church 
should be asked to cede something to the other. They must 
endeavour to recognise one another as perfectly orthodox, as 
true, ‘.e., to Scripture and to the spirit of the teachings of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils. 

‘Humanity has been—is—going through awful experi- 
ences. Is not this a miracle, that the German philosophy and 
the whole German spirit have brought that country under 
the sway of Beelzebub? Yet in our land there is a great 
revival of religious interest to-day. Russia was under the 
French influence of Voltaire till 1812: then in a struggle 
Napoleon was vanquished and the result was a widespread 
religious movement. We were again becoming materialistic 
when the Japanese war and the revolution after the war shook 
us from our spiritual torpor, and the religious life of the 
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nation was quickened. The same is happening at the present 
‘moment. From the court to the peasant’s hut a spiritual 
‘movement is in progress.” 

If now the question be asked, How is this religious con- 
sciousness expressing itself in Russia to-day ? I do not think 
that the answer will be found to differ so very much from the 
kind of answer that could be truly given in connection with 
our own country. The religious life of Russia has assuredly 
been deepened by the war. Men are face to face with the 
realities of life and death in a degree that compels them to 
think. The needs of the hour are driving men and women to 
pray. Far more people are seen in the churches. 1 recollect 
in particular a service in the Temple of the Redeemer in 
Moscow, one of the most beautiful churches in all Russia. It 
is a church of the people, and was crowded. What impressed 
me was the very large number of men, particularly of wounded 
soldiers. They must have outnumbered the women wor- 
shippers by nearly ten to one, and it was just an ordinary 
service. Then again there has been a remarkable development 
of interest in the consideration of religious questions. Public 
lectures have been given by men like Professor Prince Eugene 
Trubetzkoy, Professor Bulgakoff, and Nikolai Berdyaev deal- 
ing with various aspects of the political and spiritual present 
and future of Russia: for the two are one there in a degree 
in which that is true of no other country in the world. These 
lectures have been attended by crowded audiences, and listened 
to with an almost strained interest. The demand for religious 
literature has also greatly increased, although it is mainly 
satisfied by the sale of the older Russian classics. Yet in one 
quarter I learned that “the translation of a book called The 
Ideal Life, by a Mr Henry Drummond,” was especially treasured 
by those who knew it. Religious conversation has also become 
much more frequent and natural in drawing-room and trench 
alike. Such subjects were never very far at any time from the 
speculative, questing Russian mind: to-day it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that they dominate it. Have we a minister of 
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state who, in discussing the future of a city which was the 
cradle of Christianity to his people, and therefore regarded 
with quite a peculiar longing by them, would or could say, 
« We are a religious people, and I believe that in our branch of 
the Greek Church there has been preserved a real religious 
life, whereas the other branches of the Greek Church have be- 
come somewhat barren and dogmatic, content with that external 
crust of things which has been very much for the Greek Church 
what the Latin theology has been for the Church of the West” ; 
or in discussing the future of a country would say, as part of 
his political point of view, “Russia does not want Palestine 
for herself. Such an attitude is really distinctive of Russia. 
She could not be imagined as wanting it for herself. Christ’s 
redemption is for all the world”? Similarly, at the other end 
of the social scale, religious and political thought blend in the 
peasant mind, with the former element as the determinative 
one, nor do I know any more exquisite expression of the 
fact than in an incident related by Prince Trubetzkoy in 
one of the lectures referred to above. It opens avowedly 
with a discussion of what Constantinople as expressed in the 
Church of St Sophia has meant and means to Russia, but 
passes quickly into the larger thought of what Sophia, the 
wisdom of God in His purpose of the redemption of 
humanity, has meant to the world. The whole theme is 
developed with the haunting mysticism of the Russian mind, 
and his endeavour is to show how this thought of the salvation 
of the world through the power of Christ is, as it always has 
been, close to the heart of the Russian people. “It is no 
matter for surprise,” he says—and this poor translation can 
give little impression of the beauty of the original,—*‘it is no 
matter for surprise that the soul of our people was from the 
earliest times united to the idea of St Sophia with 
the greatest hope and with the greatest joy, and it would 
be vain to think that the deepest sense of this idea can be 
understood only by intelligent and educated people. On the 
contrary, for the very highly educated this idea is especially 
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hard to understand: it is much nearer to the life-under- 
standing of our people. As proof of this take the following 
personal reminiscence. Four years ago I returned to Russia 
from a long foreign journey through Constantinople. In the 
morning in the mosque of St Sophia they showed me on the 
wall the imprint of the bloody hand of the Sultan who spilled 
the Christian blood in this greatest of the orthodox cathedrals 
on the very day of the taking of Constantinople. Having 
killed the worshippers who came there for safety, he wiped 
his hand on the column, and this bloody imprint is shown 
there still. Immediately after this visit I went on board a 
Russian steamer going to Odessa from Palestine, and at once 
found myself in a familiar atmosphere. On the deck there 
was gathered a very large group of Russian peasants— 
pilgrims returning from the Holy Land to their homes. Tired 
with the long journey, badly dressed and hungry, they were 
drinking water with hard bread, they were finishing their 
simple everyday toilet, they were listening, reclining, to tales 
about Constantinople. They were listening to tales about its 
churches and, of course, about the bloody Sultan and about 
the streams of Christian blood which, during more than five 
centuries, periodically were spilled in this once Christian 
kingdom. I cannot convey to you how deeply I was moved 
by what I saw. I saw my own country in Constantinople. 
There on the mountain had just disappeared the Holy Sophia 
lighted by the sun, and here before me on the deck was a real 
Russian village; and at the moment when our boat gently 
moved along the Bosphorus with its mosques and minarets, 
the whole crowd firmly and solemnly but, I do not know 
why, in a subdued voice, sang ‘Christ is Risen’ (ze. the 
Easter hymn of the Greek Church). How deep and long- 
developed was the instinct which I heard in this singing, and 
how much of soul understanding there was in it! What 
other answer could they find in their souls but this to what 
they heard about the cathedral, about the Turks who defiled 
it, and of the long-continued persecutions of the nation over 
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whom they ruled? What other answer could they find in 
their souls in such a country, except this, except their joy in 
the thought of a common resurrection for all people and for 
all nations? I do not know whether they understood their 
answer. For me it is unimportant whether the peasants 
thought or not about the cathedral itself—it is of Holy Sophia 
that they were singing. It is important that in their singing 
the real Sophia was understood so as no single philosopher or 
theologian could express it. The peasants who sang ‘ Christ 
is Risen’ could scarcely interpret very well what they under- 
stood. But in their religious feeling there was far more than 
any deep understanding. They understood the ferocious 
Turkish power under which the blood of persecuted peoples 
flowed: they saw (in their soul) the whole humanity joined 
in the joy of the Holy Resurrection, but at the same time 
they felt that they could not express this joy, this hope, which 
always lives in the soul of the people, now, in the centre of 
the Turkish power, except with a subdued voice, because so 
long as this power exists and the temper produced by it, 
Sophia is still far from us; she is in a different sphere. But the 
time will come when heaven will descend to earth, and the 
eternal idea of humanity will be realised; then this hymn will 
sound loud and powerful—this hymn which now you hear in a 
subdued tone. I think no other proof seems necessary that 
Sophia lives in the soul of our people. But in order to see 
and to feel her reality, it is necessary to experience that which 
these peasants on the steamer felt, and about which they sang.” 
Is it at all remarkable that amongst such a people there 
should be signs of a great religious awakening, none the less 
wonderful that it is going on so quietly that perhaps as yet 
the mass of the people know little about it? One of the 
Foreign Bible Societies has distributed over three and a half 
million portions and gospels amongst the soldiers since the 
beginning of the war. They were sent by the Imperial supply 
trains to the front, and on the opening page may be found 
the following inscription: “This book is given by His 


| 
| 


| 
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| ae Highness the Tzarevitch Alexei Nikolaevitch, pre- 


“sented by a Sunday School scholar in America.” Already 
those who have concerned themselves with the organisation 
‘and direction of this distribution have become aware of its 
issue in a movement which is ultimately due, as one of them 
‘said to me, “to no human means: it is nothing less than the 


Spirit of God moving amongst the people.” Through letters 
» from the soldiers they learn how in a hospital one has taught 
his fellows to sing a grace before meals, whilst in a trench the 
_ others have gathered round the only member of their company 
_ who happened to get an Evangile, and he reads aloud to them. 


Yet J do not wish to give any one-sided impression. There 
is no assemblage in any country to-day, whether camp or 


- commune, where the words of the prophet are not as true as 


| 
; 


! amongst the Greek clergy themselves which, if it continues 
to progress, will provide a very sympathetic atmosphere for 
| the furtherance of the awakening already described. The 


when they were written: “ Many shall purify themselves, and 
make themselves white, and be refined: but the wicked shall 


do wickedly: and none of the wicked shall understand: but 


they that be wise shall understand.’” 
It is interesting to note that a movement is going on 


_ movement is not new, and it is confined as yet to very few 


comparatively, but it is the beginning of a line of advance 


that history shows cannot be ultimately checked. Already 
_ in 1905 there had come into existence a group of priests 


\ 
‘ 


» who were called Priest Renewers (Svyaschenniki obnovlentzie). 


They also published a project for a reformed parish life. In 
those times the universal cry of the clergy was that the parish 
life should be renewed. The Holy Synod worked out a scheme 
for the Duma on this matter. But the project was not con- 
sidered to be satisfactory either for the Government or for the 
clergy, and it did not pass. Briefly put, the parish was to be 
converted into a church,—the parish, that is to say, in the sense 
of a certain congregation of the people who have no right to 
1 Dan. xii. 10. . 
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manage the affairs of their own congregation, the minister (priest) 
doing all this for the bishop, while the people did not discuss 
their own needs or conditions. A church, on the other hand, 
would be a group of people who elect their own minister and 
manage their own affairs by their own discussion and vote. 
The most distinguished representative of this reforming 
and regenerating movement in the Orthodox Church to-day 
is Andreas, Bishop of Ufa. He wants the Church free from 
officialdom. Svoboda, freedom, the rallying call of the 
revolutionaries of 1905, is his catchword. He is especially 
anxious about the reform of the parochial system, considering 
that it must be carried out under any circumstances. In 
Russia the parish priests are elected by the bishops, and the 
election is confirmed by the Holy Synod. The local clergy, 
that is to say, are appointed without any reference or regard 
to the wishes of the people. ‘To Andreas’ mind, such a system 
is obsolete. ‘The parishes, he says, must be reformed on the 
principle of election of the priests by the people, and with a 
certain autonomy granted to every parish in relation to 
national interests like education, etc. ‘‘We bishops must 
surrender this right of election to the churches.” Again, 
in the activities of the Holy Synod the determining voice 
is that of the Procurator, the lay member, and he is really 
there to give expression to the wishes of the Imperial Protector 
of the Church. ‘“ Now,” say Andreas and his co-thinkers, 
amongst whom may be numbered Bishop Nikon of Krasnoyarsk 
and Demetrius of Tauria (Crimea), “this is not canonical. 
In the early days of the reign of Peter the Great and 
previously, the Patriarch was free from the bureaucracy, but 
that great Emperor established the collegium of bishops, 
and abolished the Patriarchate, replacing it by the Synod, and 
instituting the office of Procurator. We must return to the 
older arrangement.” When to this we can add that he speaks 
against the exercise of any kind of intolerance, we can surely 
look forward to a day of great things in the Greek Church. 
The religious condition of the Greek Orthodox Church is, 


| 
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| then, indeed promising. Amongst her priests are many in 


| 
| 


| whom there is a longing for the revival and redemption of 
_ religious life generally. Amongst her people there are 


brotherhoods or unions of zealous orthodox souls who gather 


in special houses, listen to the preaching of particular priests, 
‘/and sing evangelical hymns. And when we further consider 
_ the definite situation produced by such a step as the prohibition 
of vodka, we see how, taken in conjunction with this religious 
_ temper of her people, yet greater and farther-reaching results 
_ may be achieved in this already admirable land. The liquor- 


traffic reform has left the Russian Government with a concrete 
yet difficult problem. Vodka and the public-houses have been 
taken from the people, but little has been done to provide 


_ them with good pastimes and reasonable and useful entertain- 
ment. The Ministry of the Interior attempted to supply 


the lack by a project to build People’s Palaces in every city. 
The scheme was submitted to the Council of Ministers by 
Mons. Maklakoff, a recent Minister of the Interior, but the 
Council framed a remarkable resolution to the effect that 


this question cannot be settled merely by building special 
_ People’s Palaces with cheap entertainments, but that there must 


also be educational and religious means applied to this end. 


- Under the former are envisaged lecture-halls, libraries, and 


special evening classes for the village people. With regard 
to religious means, the Council in a delicate way indicated 


to the Holy Synod that they are bound to bring certain 
’ spiritual influences to bear upon the people, and to provide 


them with a high religious influence that will fill their lives. 
It is quite certain that after the war all these questions will be 
raised and discussed, and a new movement inaugurated amongst 


the Orthodox Greek Church and the people generally. 


Hitherto we have dealt with the Orthodox Church. But 


_ raskol, or dissent, and religious fragmentation generally, has 
_ been as characteristic of Russia as of our own country. It 
| testifies indeed to a certain vitality of religious life, but we 
_ believe that we are entering a period when the centrifugal 
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tendencies of the past will be replaced by movements that are 


centripetal. It is so in Russia to-day. Of the various 
dissenting bodies, the Old Believers are the most important, 


: 


of whom there are more than twelve millions, living nine 


on the Volga and in Central Russia generally. Their origin 
goes back to the second half of the seventeenth century, and 
was in part a protest against the issue of corrected texts of 
the religious books initiated by the Patriarch Nikon. The 
most aggressive points of difference between them and the 
Orthodox Church lie, however, in such futilities of ritual as 
making the sign of the Cross with two fingers instead of with 
three, or leading the church processions of their clergy 
* according to the sun” instead of “against the sun.” They 
are intensely literalistic—practically fetichists—in their atti- 
tude to the Scriptures, and there is a great development of 
ritual in their services. On the other hand, their communities 
choose their own priests, and they have their own bishops, 
archbishops, and metropolitan uninterfered with by the Holy 
Synod; that is to say, they have already secured many of 
the conditions which Andreas of Ufa desiderates for the 
Orthodox Church. There is little doubt that a reunion of 
the Old Believers with the Orthodox Church will come. 
Already some who look for a great future for their beloved 
Church, regenerated and transformed, are planning in their 
minds a local council at which the first steps of this movement 
will be inaugurated. If the men to whom will be given the 
direction of such a work include those who have the penetra- 
tion to say, as one of them said to me, “It is easier to fight 
with our national enemies than with our prejudices,” we can 
be certain that the thing will be done. And when this is 
done and as the movement grows, we may see things even yet 
more wonderful. Such at any rate are the dreams of those 
who love their Church in Russia. “I am very pravoslavny 
(orthodox) myself,” writes one of the most devoted of her 
sons to me, “and I have no doubt of the universal importance 
of the Russian Church, but you will see this better in the 
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ture. The immediacy of her influence on Russian life 
largely upon our ‘intelligent’ society; the more 
“quickly they give up their religious indifference, the sooner 
‘will that influence be felt. If her spiritual resurrection shall 
be as fully accomplished as we expect it after such a world- 
‘convulsion, then the power of the Russian Church will show 
‘itself visibly even on the surface of Russian life.” 
It will have been observed that throughout this description 
of religion in Russia to-day there have been expressions of 
hope and belief in a regenerated and revitalised Church on the 
part of those who have supplied us with our subject-matter ; 
nor are they unaware of how all this alone can come. When, 
however, we still consider such a movement on its purely 
human side, we cannot altogether refuse to recognise what may 
be done, and indeed for that matter has been done, for Russia 
by other bodies, dissenters also, who have no historical con- 
nection with the Eastern Orthodox Church. Under the ukaz 
of 17th April 1905 the right was given to all subjects who 
so desired to separate from the Orthodox Church. Of this 
“Charter of Tolerance” great advantage was taken. Again, 
the ukaz of 17th October 1906 gave the right to all dissenters 
_to form their own religious associations, and have their own 
churches and ministers. It also gave them important personal 
rights: under it they became individuals before the law. A 
Church could now found chapels, schools, and other institutions, 
and own its property. Protected by these laws, dissenters 
‘were able to spread their activities throughout Russia. 
Further, under the political manifesto of October 1905— 
“The Charter of the Constitution,’—concerned with the con- 
stitution of Russian life generally and granting the Duma, 
etc., dissenters along with the Russian population as a whole 
acquired a certain liberty of the press: they had now the right 
to publish their own books and periodicals. How great the 
contrast was with the condition of affairs previous to 1905 
can only be appreciated by those who knew the country 
before and after. Previous to that year dissenters could not 


t 
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separate officially from the Orthodox Church: such separation 
was considered to be a crime. ‘The dissenter in this narrower 
sense of the term, whatever he was, was described in his pass- 
port as belonging to the Orthodox Church. The man who 
announced his separation was tried and sent to Siberia or to 
Transcaucasia. Any kind of propaganda—preaching, speaking 
about evangelical religion-—was considered a crime. There 
were no meeting-houses or institutions ; no periodicals might be 
published. All sacred songs were written out on paper, with 
the exception of certain editions which were issued in the time 
of Pashkoff in the closing year of the reign of Alexander II. 
Meetings were arranged in a secret way in Petrograd, with 
small numbers, and held in private homes and lodgings. 

From 1905 onwards, accordingly, there has been a great 
change. One immediate result was that a great many people 
who had separated from the Orthodox Church, though described 
as orthodox upon their passports, applied for separation. In 
some cases they tried to gather into communities and associa- 
tions and obtain recognition from the Government as a new 
association. Some of these bodies have founded their own 
schools and philanthropic institutions, hold their own con- 
ferences, publish their own periodicals, tracts, and hymn-books. 
Now these bodies, although small, cannot have failed to exert 
some influence upon the activities of the Orthodox Church. 
Till 1890, for example, there was hardly any preaching in the 
Orthodox Church: since then, preaching has greatly increased, 
due to the influence exerted on the people by the preaching of 
Stundists and other dissenters. There is a law of spiritual 
induction whereby energetic conditions prevalent in one body 
can influence other bodies in the vicinity without actual 
contact. It is impossible to estimate how far these other | 
bodies may thus react on the “predominant” body, but it is 
certain that by the Charter of Tolerance Russia permitted the 
development of a spirit that will eventually work throughout 


the country for good. 
J. Y. SIMPSON. 
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Amonc the master influences of the nineteenth century none 
was more powerful than the idea of Nationality. Greece, 
Italy, Hungary, and Germany illustrate its triumph; Poland, 
Bohemia, the Balkan Principalities, and Ireland its partial 
failure. The cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth century was 
discredited and forgotten, or remembered only as a graceful 
‘and futile accompaniment of the ancien régime. But the 
present world-war, supervening on long years of a crude and 
embittered nationalism, has disposed us to revise our estimate 
of the cosmopolitan spirit. A brief survey of the working of 
these two principles in the past may perhaps enable us better 
to understand their relative importance for the future of 
civilisation. 

I. 


Cosmopolitanism, of course, does not date only from the 
‘eighteenth century ; the origin of the idea may be traced back 
Beyond the Roman Empire to the Hellenistic world. But it 
was in the Pax Romana that it found its most conspicuous 
avatar. Under the Antonines an inhabitant of York or 

ondon, of Lyons or Cordova, of Antioch, Carthage, or 


exandria, was also the possessor of a wider franchise, a Civis 
Vout, XIV.—No. 2. 409 Q7 
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Romanus, the citizen of no mean city, a true cosmopolite. 
By the administration of the law, by the rites of the official 
religion, by the growing use of the Latin language (at least 
in the west), by the establishment of schools of rhetoric, the 
Roman culture diffused itself rapidly over the provinces. It 
found visible expression in a stately and uniform style of 
architecture, in temples and basilicas, in aqueducts and 
amphitheatres and the villas of the wealthy. The excellence 
of the military roads, the frequency of the posts, the freedom 
of commerce within the Empire, all tended to obliterate 
national distinctions. The threatened danger from the 
Barbarians outside, possibly also from the world of slaves 
within, only served to throw into greater relief the beneficent 
order of the Imperial system. Nevertheless this order, so 
splendidly imposing on the material side, lacked the essential 
bond of a true spiritual unity. It was a congeries of exhausted 
states ruled by an efficient but. expensive bureaucracy. Un- 
fortunately the expenses and the resulting taxation continued 
to grow while the efficiency degenerated, until even the 
material advantages of the system became more than question- 
able. But when these bonds of interest were snapped there 
was no link of a generous loyalty to hold the provinces 
together; neither was there any vigour left in them of in- 
dependent life on which the State could rely in her hour of 
peril. When the Barbarians arrived they found no national 
spirit to resist them, except in Britain, the least Romanised of 
the provinces. What had been a convenience of government 
during Rome’s prosperity proved a fatal weakness in her 
decline. Thus the first great experiment in cosmopolitanism 
failed because it had been too exclusively successful. 


hE 


Rome fell, but her legend was immortal; above the welter 
and confusion of the dark age there floated a vision splendid 
of the ancient order; memories of ‘that Imperial palace 
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hence he came” haunted the mind of medieval man, a 
“nostalgia and an aspiration. From Charlemagne onwards 
| successive dynasties of German princes strove to interpret and 
| i Be ploit this feeling, to reconcile the already divergent nations 
in the Holy Roman Empire. But it was not by that shadowy 
: Pand pathetic simulacrum that the fissiparous tendencies of 
a the new Europe were to be overcome. In vain did jurists 
_ elaborate their codes, in vain did Dante fulminate in his 
- Commedia or theorise in the De Monarchia; whatever even of 
temporary success the Feudal Empire achieved was only 
during its short periods of willing subordination to another 
principle. 

When the Barbarians had overthrown the Empire they 
found themselves confronted with a further power claiming a 
yet more august authority, obeyed with a more passionate 
devotion, invulnerable, invincible, the Imperium in Imperio 
of the Catholic Church. Because her kingdom was not of 
| this world she did not resist the territorial ambitions of the 
f conquerors ; because her kingdom was im this world she could 
not be indifferent to the task imposed on her by the new 
_ conditions. The history of the Latin Church in the dark ages 
has often been written, but even yet full justice has hardly 
been done to her magnificent services in Christianising and 
recivilising Europe. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Church reaps the 
\ reward of her age-long effort ; it is she, rather than the German 
Kaisers, who stands forth as the true heir of the ancient 
__ Empire, at once the organ and the symbol of a great super- 
_ national society. The Roman Pontiff, universal Bishop, Vicar 
_ of Christ, Vicegerent of God on earth, is acknowledged every- 
where, except in the Byzantine and Mahometan dominions, 
__ as the supreme arbiter of human affairs. A new cosmopolis 
has been established, the Civitas Dei embodied in Catholic 
‘ Christendom. It may be objected that this medieval struc- 
| ture, like an eastern city, though fair and stately when viewed 
_ from a distance, on a closer inspection leaves much to be 
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desired. In material civilisation the new Europe was im- 
measurably inferior to the old; politically her union was a 
very imperfect thing; the Church’s authority was often 
inadequate to suppress even private war ; intercourse between 
the different countries was restricted and precarious, commerce 
almost non-existent; barriers of language, of prejudice, of 
Suspicion isolated the peoples ; Jacques Bonhomme and Piers 
Plowman were sundered by life and habit more than by the 
estranging sea, All this is true, yet hardly the whole truth, 
The spiritual unity of the Middle Age may sometimes elude 
our vision, just as the blessedness of its poverty is not always 
plain to our more prosperous era, Those ignorant peasants, 
separated by so much, yet knew themselves for members of 
one mystic commonwealth. ‘They were sharers in a common 
faith, in a common hope—and fear !—often thrilled, as in the 
Crusades, by a common passion, kneeling at the same altar, 
one in many lands, they heard the same prayers chanted in 
the same sacred language; whether in France or England, 
in Germany or Scotland, their outlook on the world, on time 
and eternity, was essentially the same. Nor was their physical 
isolation so complete as is often supposed. The Church by 
her pilgrimages and jubilees acted as a popular tourist agency ; 
the great religious houses afforded a rude but sufficient 
hospitality to the pious traveller; all roads led to Rome; a 
vast network of pilgrim-ways to the various shrines, as, for 
instance, to S. Thomas of Canterbury, covered Europe. For 
the frequency of pilgrimages at this period the only modern 
counterparts are Holy Russia and Islam. Islam, indeed, with 
its spiritual unity amid racial and political diversity, offers a 
curious parallel with medieval Christendom. 

Another powerful solvent of particularism was the 
university. Paris, Bologna, Oxford, with their thousands of 
students drawn from every country, produced a learned class 
singularly emancipated from national prejudice; the Lingua 
Franca of scholastic Latin was a universal language beyond 
the dreams of Esperanto; the wandering scholar disputing his 
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t way from one university town to another nowhere felt himself 
in a foreign land; the republic of learning was as wide as 
Christendom. Other instances might be given, the common 
ideal of chivalry, for example, in the higher classes, but enough 
_ has been said to show how, in spite of material obstacles and 
i my remnces, the peoples of Europe during the Middle Age 
_ were united in a true cosmopolitanism of the spirit. And 
this unity was not obtained, as in the Roman Empire, at the 
expense of nationality; while it lasted, the medieval system, 
_ with all its imperfections, seemed, like one of its own cathedrals, 
to combine the utmost freedom and diversity of detail in one 
splendid and mysterious harmony. 


III. 


It were tempting to inquire whether, with a little more 

_ wisdom and good fortune, this medieval world-order might 
_ not, in its essential features and subject to necessary modifica- 
_ tions, have continued unbroken into the modern era, and thus 
_ the history of Europe have followed a humaner and more 
tranquil course. But speculation as to might-have-beens is 
_ proverbially idle; it is only too easy to see the strength, if 
not the inevitability, of the forces making for disruption. 

_ The sanction of the Church’s authority was largely superstitious, 
and when from various causes this superstition was dispelled, 
- or rather took a different form, the reverence for her decrees 
__was correspondingly weakened. She was, moreover, no longer 
sure of herself nor of her own position; a series of events 
dating from before the Great Schism had transformed her 
_ from an umpire into a combatant, intriguing and fighting 
for her own hand by methods at least as unscrupulous as those 
of any secular prince. Meanwhile, the European states had 
been advancing in the pride and consciousness of distinct 
- nationhood and were already less and less inclined to endure 
any limitation of their independence when the Reformation 
finally shattered the religious and with it what remained of 
the political unity of Christendom. The abortive scheme 
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of Henry IV. for a universal peace itself shows how far the 
minds of statesmen in his day had moved from the medieval 
standpoint. 

One exception to the prevailing nationalism of these 
centuries deserves a passing notice, the Humanist movement 
of the Renaissance. For the old Civitas Dei it offered a 
new Civitas Humana of polite letters and scholarship with 
Ciceronian Latin for its universal language. But its members 
were only a minority of intellectuals out of touch with the 
people and possessing little immediate influence on events. 
The abiding contribution of the Humanists was more in- 
direct and immeasurably more important ; half unconsciously 
they had taken the first step towards the great modern 
Aufklirung, the substitution of reason for authority as the 
court of final appeal in human affairs. 

Speaking generally, the period under consideration, from 
the thirteenth to the middle of the seventeenth century, despite 
the Humanist movement and the growth of commerce, despite 
also the development of diplomacy and the noble attempt by 
Grotius to formulate an international law in his treatise De 
Jure Belli et Pacis (1625), shows an increasing preponderance 
of the nationalist over the cosmopolitan spirit. 


’ 


IV, 


But a new influence was soon to arrest this growth of 
moral separation. The prestige of the Grand Monarque, the 
splendours of Versailles, the social character of the French 
people and of their generous and humane literature, had cast a 
spell over men’s minds; a process of peaceful penetration set 
in which continued without a check for the greater part of 
the eighteenth century. During the seventy years from the 
Treaty of Utrecht to the eve of the Revolution French 
manners and taste were everywhere paramount; French had 
replaced Latin as the language of diplomacy and of polite 
society ; a veneer of French culture was spread over the gross- 
ness of the German princedoms and the semi-barbarism of 
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_ universal vogue of France reacted upon her literature, render- 
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| the Russian Court. France, though defeated in arms, had 


‘a 
; 


made the spiritual conquest of Europe. 


An interesting and important consequence followed. ‘This 


_ ing it more hospitable to foreign ideas at the very time when 
', it had become a unique medium for their diffusion. The 


thought of Europe was pooled and issued in a monster French 


edition. Voltaire in his Lettres Anglaises and other works 


gave a Continental currency to our English speculators. The 
theories of the physiocrats and of Adam Smith, of Spinoza and 
Newton, were discussed on the Neva and the Spree as eagerly 


as on the Seine. A new orthodoxy of ‘ Reason ” arose to con- 


front the old orthodoxy of Faith; unhistorical and a priori in 
temper, it maintained, as against the doctrine of original sin, 
the natural goodness of man, attributing his errors and mis- 


_ fortunes to the sinister agency of priest and tyrant. Of this pre- 
- Comtist religion of humanity, appearing first under the veil of 
_ Deism, Bayle had been the half-unconscious forerunner, Voltaire 


and Diderot were the chief evangelists, Rousseau the fervent 


but disconcerting prophet, while Grimm was the reverential 


_ scribe of its Acts of the Philosophers. The movement was 


i 


far from being merely intellectual; indignant anger at oppres- 
sion, as in Voltaire’s championship of the family of Calas, pro- 
jects for a universal peace like that of the Abbé de St Pierre, 


emotional sympathy with the poor and simple as in Rousseau, 
' pity, humanity, sensibility, sentimentalism, everywhere char- 


\ 


acterised it; even the young Frederick, with the enthusiastic 
approval of Voltaire, published an “ Anti-Machiavel ” reprobat- 


ing the conscienceless statecraft of the past. ‘Thus proclaimed 


with its message of hope and light—and novelty !|—the 
philosophic evangel found ready hearers among the cultivated 
in every country. The old barriers of superstition and 
prejudice seemed broken down ; to be a philosophe was to be 
a citizen of an ideal world sharing in a common language, 
creed, and emotion. 

It is easy to be wise after the event and show how the 
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baseless fabric of this Utopian vision must vanish before the 
revolutionary tempest. It is easy to condemn it as at once 
superficial and insincere; insincere because many of its 
disciples, like Frederick, who never allowed his humanitarian- 
ism to interfere with business, only paid it an eloquent lip- 
service, while others, alarmed at the unforeseen consequences 
of their theories, hurriedly recanted them and with all the 
bitterness of renegades fought against their former principles ; 
superficial because it never reached the masses of the people, 
the peasantry of France and England, the serfs of Russia and 
Prussia—because, in a word, its elect were only an élite of fine 
society. Asif other causes had not their time-servers! As 
if any new faith had penetrated all ranks simultaneously ! 
The movement, in fact, was neither insincere nor superficial, 
nor was its influence both during the Revolutionary period 
and after so negligible as has been supposed. Its failure, in 
so far as it failed at all, was due to two causes: (1) It was 
premature; the Europe of the ancien régime was too worm- 
eaten with abuses to admit of renovation without catastrophe. 
(2) It was also too one-sided ; in its devotion to the cosmo- 
politan idea it ignored the deep and growing instinct of 
nationalism. 


V. 


Considered in its bearing on the present inquiry, the 
Revolution offers a curious paradox; arising in a glow of 
cosmopolitan enthusiasm, it rapidly became the generator and 
forcing-house of an intenser nationalism. Its immediate 
objects, the reform of French finance and the abolition of 


aristocratic privilege, had evoked a _ universal sympathy ; 


throughout Europe the fall of the Bastille had been hailed as 
a victory for humanity; generous hearts in every country, 
our own Wordsworth for example, had rejoiced at the good 
news; the peoples that sat in darkness had seen a great light 
and the star of that Epiphany shone over Paris. For a too 
brief moment it almost seemed as if the dreams of philosophic 


| 
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idealists had come true and a new world was to arise free 
from the shackles and separations of the past, united by the 
“Spiritual bond of the Revolutionary creed with its three great 
articles of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. For a moment 
only ; partly through the excesses of the French themselves, 
partly through the alarms of the other monarchies, France was 
invaded. Instantly the revolution changed its character; with 
“ La Patrie in danger!” for their battle-cry the nationalism of 
the French was kindled to fever-heat. Henceforth the wars 
of the Republic became more and more wars of mere conquest, 
culminating in the naked supremacy of Napoleon. ‘The effect 
was naturally to stimulate the growth of national self-con- 
sciousness in the peoples of oppressed and subjugated Europe. 
France and French ideas, so long synonymous with freedom, 
‘were now become the sign and seal of foreign despotism. The 
principle of nationality, quickened and intensified by mis- 
fortune, was thus intimately associated with the principle of 
liberty. Internationalism and cosmopolitanism had become 
suspect. 
But if it was by the help of nationalist ardour that the 
allied powers overthrew Napoleon, the European Settlement 
at Vienna and afterwards the Holy Alliance effectually dis- 
illusionised the patriots. The gravamen of the charge against 
the absolutist governments from 1815 to 1848 was that they 
had first used the generous enthusiasm of the peoples and then 
betrayed it. In the political rearrangement national rights 
_and sentiment had been cynically ignored; Poland was re- 
partitioned, Italy given up to Austria and her vassal princes, 
Belgium compelled to a forced union with Holland, Germany 
weakened and divided by Austrian and Prussian rivalry: and 
nearly everywhere these anti-national dispositions were main- 
tained by a system of ruthless repression. The natural 
consequence ensued; the twin aspirations of Nationality and 
Liberty were fused in a yet closer union. Nor was this all; 
fe opethy with one another’s wrongs begat among the demo- 
cratic parties a new sense of solidarity between the peoples. 
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This was strikingly exemplified by the wave of revolution that | 


swept over Europe in 1848; it was as though the nations had 


: 


. 


now but one heart, one purpose. Idealists might again be | 


excused for believing that the day of Liberty and Brotherhood 
had dawned at last. 

One important factor of this mid-nineteenth century up- 
heaval has yet to be mentioned, the recently awakened class- 


consciousness of the proletariate. But if the emergence of a | 
‘fourth estate” (quite different in aim from the old tiers état), | 


with its dream of a universal social millennium for the workers, 
largely accounted for the initial successes and ubiquitous 
character of the revolution, it was also mainly responsible for 
its undoing. ‘Too many interests were threatened by the new 
principle; ‘“ property” took fright; the bourgeois classes, 
repenting of their rashness, began to look for a “ saviour of 
society.” He was easily found; in France his name was 
Louis Napoleon, in Germany it was Bismarck. To the latter 
cannot be denied the unhappy distinction of having once more 
estranged Nationality and Liberty, of having exorcised out of 
his own people and almost out of Europe for a season the 
generous cosmopolitan spirit. 


VI. 


The present generation succeeded to the damnosa hereditas 
of the Bismarckian era. Armed to the teeth and hating one 
another the more for the crushing burdens imposed by their 
fears, the nations continued to glare mutual defiance from 
behind their fortified frontiers ; if certain powers drew closer 
together their friendship did but seem to emphasise their 
hostility to a rival group. What possible issue was there but 
a world-war? So it seems to us now, when the prophets 
of peace are discredited for their blindness and alarmists of 
the Sz vis pacem para bellum school commended for their 
foresight. Yet the event was not so certain nor the inference 
so plain as many to-day suppose. For in spite of militarism, 
in spite of national jealousies, a new spirit of cosmopolitanism 


| 
| 
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was beginning profoundly to influence the world. What 
Rome had been to the Empire, what the Church had been 
to the Middle Age, that and more had Western civilisation 
come to mean to the modern European. A new orthodoxy 
‘was arising and imposing itself on all the advanced races. In 
ministerial pronouncements, in the language of the press, in 
‘the conversation of private life, its formularies were quoted, 
‘its authority recognised ; even when such professions were 
insincere their employment was none the less a tribute to 
their general acceptance. If the use of a common shibboleth 
‘could unite the nations, never had the prospects of union been 
‘more hopeful. 

The fundamental article of the new creed was the solidarity 
of human interests: only by the denial or obscuring of this 
‘could the triumph of cosmopolitanism be retarded. ‘The tragedy 
of our civilisation lies in the capture and perversion, or the 
calumniating as by some malignant Iago, of the reconciling 
agencies which were the principal organs of its action. Fore- 
most among these was international commerce; increasing 
‘pari passu with industrial development, it seemed destined 
gradually to bring about a true commonwealth of the nations 
bound to one another by reciprocal benefits. How this hope 
was thwarted is a familiar story ; the Free Trade doctrines of 
the Manchester School were denounced as a cunning device 
for securing to this country a British lion’s share of the 
profits; hostile tariffs and tariff wars, gigantic cartels of pro- 
‘tected industries, scrambles for preferential markets outside 
Kurope, embittered the relations of the great producing 
‘countries. International commerce, belying its early promise, 
has brought not peace but a sword. 

The parallel case of international finance is too compli- 
cated for discussion here ; it may, however, be pointed out that 
although by nature essentially cosmopolitan, since “capital 
has no country,” although further its prosperity was so bound 
jup with the cause of peace that the slightest war rumour was 
enough to depress every Bourse in Europe, yet so forgetful 
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was finance of its true interest that it allowed itself to become 
the willing accomplice of the rival governments in providing 
the means for their disastrous armament policy. 

Again, much had been hoped from the growing power and 
international sympathies of organised labour; war had been 
often denounced by its leaders as an anti-social expedient of 
the upper classes to evade reform. In a democratic age there 
seemed a reasonable hope that an opinion so widely held 
among the workers of every country would ultimately prevail 
over the suspicions and animosities of the governments. Yet 
last year the German Social Democrats, the most important 
labour party in the world, meekly bowing to the will of their 
supreme War Lord, shouldered their rifles to march against 
their comrades, the socialists and syndicalists of the French 
proletariate. Another instance is supplied by the newspaper 
press. Whether we consider it, as in Germany, subsidised 
and “tuned” to the advocacy of any policy whatsoever, 
blowing hot or cold at the inspiration of the government, or, 
as in England and elsewhere, the prey of conscienceless 
syndicates intent only on circulation and profits, the story is 
one of progressive degradation; what should have given 
utterance to the better mind of the peoples, and by so doing 
have still further strengthened that better mind and instructed 
it, has, with some honourable exceptions, become the mouth- 
piece of national vanity and prejudice, the advocate too often 
of secret and sinister interests, nearly always a sower of 
suspicion, a fomenter of strife. 

What of the more ideal agencies that have been so 
conspicuous in our time? What of religion, of philosophy 


and science, of history and literature, of education? Each ~ 


of these is by nature a unifying influence; the common object 
of them all is the service of man by the gift of truth. A recent 
writer, for instance, sees in the contributions of the different 
races to scientific discovery a proof and a prophecy of this 


growing unity. Yet it were easy to show, did space permit, — 


1 Mr F. S, Marvin, in the Hissert Journat, January 1915. 


—— 
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how they all, even religion, have been prostituted to a baser 
i purpose and enlisted as enemies of peace. And although one 
| eategory of international effort, that represented by the Hague 
Conferences, is free from this reproach, can it be said that 
even there the success has been more than academic? The 
few restraints they ventured to impose have been broken by 
| our present enemies in their war frenzy “as a thread of tow is 
broken when it toucheth the fire.” 

_ Thus a survey of the numerous reconciling influences, both 
| material and ideal, from which so much had been expected, 
- might seem to yield the depressing answer that at the best 
I they were nugatory, at the worst capable of being transformed 
‘into poisoned weapons; that homo homini lupus was still the 


_ true reality, our common civilisation the great illusion. 


I VII. 
_ Yet the foregoing pages will have been written in vain 
if such is the final impression. For, however momentarily 
_ obscured by ignorance or passion, the great basal fact of 
_ human solidarity, which is the discovery of the last hundred 
i years, is bound with the diffusion of knowledge to receive 
an increasing recognition. The reconciling forces may be 
distorted or thwarted for a season but not for ever; new 
_ organs for their expression will be evolved, and the old organs 
restored to their proper function. From the agony of Europe 
_ the national idea will emerge, strengthened indeed, but also 
i purified of its baser accretions ; and the cosmopolitan idea will 
be welcomed as its necessary complement and condition. 
} The time will come when even the present war will be seen 
'to have been only a brief and sanguinary interlude, a tem- 
porary set-back to an overwhelming stream of tendency. 


R. H. LAW. 


PenritTu. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—&d. 


“THE STEWARDSHIP OF FAITH”? 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1915, p. 200.) 


Dr Scorr Hottann’s criticism of Dr Lake’s Stewardship of Faith, in the | 
Hibbert Journal for October last, will naturally attract attention. Though 
quite kindly and fair, it is written with great warmth and energy; and the 
writer evidently thinks that he is bringing a fatal indictment not only 
against the book he is criticising, but against the whole school of Biblical 
critics to which Dr Lake belongs. In fact, he challenges them much as 
Goliath challenged David. 

I hold no brief for Dr Lake. In the first place, he is quite capable of 
defending himself; and in the second place, I do not agree with several of 
his views: on some points I agree rather with his critic than with him. 
I think that Dr Lake goes too far with Schweitzer in making eschatology 
the governing condition of all the Synoptic teaching. And it seems very 
probable that Dr Holland is right in saying that Jesus did foresee and 
speak of his own death, though the language in which he spoke of it cannot 
have been so clear and explicit as the Synoptists represent, or the death 
would not have taken the apostles so completely by surprise. I am 
unwilling to attribute to the apostles the extreme stupidity for which 
Dr Holland gives them credit. 

But the whole gravamen of Dr Holland’s criticism falls on views which 
are shared by all the historic school of theology ; and here some reply seems 
necessary. Dr Lake had sketched the stages by which the earliest Christian 
beliefs were developed into the Pauline creed. His critic denies that there 
were such stages: “we are not in presence of two separate stages; the two 
are contemporaneous.” Here we reach the root of the matter. If Dr 
Holland is right, there is no such thing as an early history of Christianity, 
for history implies succession of ideas, and in early Christianity there was 
not succession. 


1 As Dr Scott Holland’s criticism of Professor Lake’s book was originally written as 
an article, the rule that reviews of books are not open to discussion is in this instance set — 
aside.— EDITor. 
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Dr Holland’s main contention is as follows :—The earliest documents of 
Christian literature which have come down to us are the Pauline Epistles. 
They precede even the Synoptic Gospels. But when we examine these 
; Epistles we find them full of a most exalted doctrine of Christ as the 
"| source of the Christian life and inspiration. Dr Holland rightly insists 
Boat nothing could exceed the vehemence and enthusiasm with which 
St Paul asserts the dependence of the Church on the risen and exalted 
i Saviour. His theology is completely Christocentric. 
’ Hence Dr Holland infers that “Christianity enters on the scene in 
_ this form, with this belief already there.” He tries to do away with the 
_ distinction between the teaching of St Paul and that of the apostles at 
_Jerusalem—a distinction sufficiently insisted upon, one would think, by 
St Paul himself. 
But though the Synoptic Gospels are later in the date of their redac- 
_ tion than the Pauline Epistles, yet in the opinion of critics in general, 
both conservative and advanced, they are based on traditions, aid even 
_ on documents, much nearer to the sources. They give us a clear notion 
_of the impression which Jesus made on his contemporaries. And though 
the character of Christianity began to develop immediately after the 
' Crucifixion, yet we see from the earlier chapters of Acts that it changed at 
first but slowly. One cannot regard the Pentecostal speech of St Peter 
recorded in Acts ii. as strictly authentic; but it certainly shows us what 
kind of preaching went on in Jerusalem in the very early days. “Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved by God unto you by mighty works and wonders 
and signs . . . ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay: whom 
God raised up, having loosed the pangs of death. . . . Being therefore by the 
right hand of God exalted . . . he hath poured forth this which ye see 
and hear. . . . God hath made him both Lord and Messiah.” The great 
' question in the minds of the Apostles was whether Jesus was the promised 
Messiah. This is also the ruling idea in the writings of the Synoptists, 
who record the deeds and words of their Lord in narratives which show 
‘a conception of his being, quite different from that of St Paul. It was, 
as St Paul repeatedly asserts, his own personal religious experience which 
made his teaching of as great value as that of the original apostles. The 
& epistle which is ascribed to St James is sufficient to show how far from 
_ the acceptance of Pauline views were many Jewish Christians. 
| Dr Holland’s account of the Synoptists is made up of two entirely 
- different views, which he does not reconcile. In one passage (p. 209) 
j 
: 


1 


he puts together all the passages in them in which the Saviour is 
represented as making a personal claim and emphasising his unique 
relation to the Heavenly Father. ‘That there are such passages cannot 
be denied; but we reflect that our Synoptic Gospels in their present 
shape are at least a generation later than the Crucifixion, and that the 
authors of them exercised, as a diatessaron will clearly show, a very free 
hand in adapting and modifying tradition; and further that often a 
very slight modification of a few words would entirely change the drift 
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of a sentence; and so it becomes impossible to be sure that we have the 
very words of the Saviour. 'That he was conscious of an unique relation 
to the Father in Heaven is clear; how he spoke of that relation we 
can only judge in a measure. 

But almost on the next page Dr Holland gives a very different account 
of the Evangelists, maintaining that though they held the Pauline doctrines 
on the subject of Christology, yet they were content to write their histories 
without showing them. ‘St Luke,” he writes, “most assuredly held the 
strong creed of his master (St Paul) as we have it in the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Corinthians. He had never been taught any other 
Gospel. Yet, holding this with heart and soul, he is satisfied to write his 
Gospel without letting his creed peep through.” Why he should have 
prevented his creed from peeping through, if it was the creed universally 
recognised by Christians, and fully justified by the visible and audible facts 
of the Saviour’s life, Dr Holland does not in the present paper clearly 
explain. But in another paper, which he published in 1909,! he tries to 
show that the motive of the Synoptic Gospels, and even of the Fourth, was 
a reaction against docetism. In order to combat the tendency to refine 
away the facts of the great biography, “they delight, now, in going back 
to the old facts just as they were, when they understood none of them. 
They show Jesus rigidly circumscribed within narrow local limits, living as 
a Jew would live, occupied with a Jew’s questions, held within Jewish 
associations and horizons, bounded by a Jew’s experiences.” 

Certainly I cannot here discuss this theory. I can only try to show 
that the basis on which it is erected is not historic. ‘This especially 
appears in what Dr Holland says in regard to the 'Vhird Gospel. 

It is indeed probable, though not certain, that Luke, the friend of 
St Paul, was the author of the Third Gospel and Acts. But it certainly 
cannot be said that he had not been taught any Gospel but the Pauline. 
He asserts in his proem that he was acquainted with many versions of the 
Master’s life, and we know him to have used Mark and other sources 
in which the view is not Pauline. In the early chapters of Acts he gives 
us an illuminating account of the pre-Pauline church. It does not appear 
that he was himself a complete adherent of the Pauline theology. For 
it is remarkable that in the speeches which he writes for St Paul the 
distinctively Pauline doctrines are absent. As Dr Moffatt wisely observes, 
“It cannot be too often and too emphatically denied that because an 
early Christian formed one of Paul’s coterie, he must therefore have — 
assimilated the apostle’s entire theological system.” 

But, asks Dr Holland, “How did the body which already held the 
creed which is the familiar background of St Paul’s early epistles find 
itself satisfied by the presentation of our Lord embodied in the Synoptic — 
tradition?” The difficulty is merely one invented by Dr Holland, and — 
does not trouble the evolutional historian. ‘The fact is that the Synoptic 
views and the Pauline views were adapted to different surroundings and 

1 Hibbert Journal: Supplement, p. 12'7. #1 
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satisfied different schools of thought. The Church at Jerusalem and Rome 
| and elsewhere did not easily or at once accept the Pauline views. And 
that the Synoptic Gospels did not altogether satisfy the Paulines is proved 
_ by the notable fact that an Ephesian disciple of St Paul composed a fourth 
q or spiritual Gospel to supplement them, in which he transposed to a 
- loftier and more spiritual level the events visible and audible of the 
 Master’s life. It is, in fact, the Fourth Evangelist who most fully adopts 
_ the process mentioned by Dr Holland by which the disciples threw back, 
out of their experience, something into the language of their Master. 
The result is a Gospel admirably adapted to the needs of the growing 
_ Church, a wonderful embodiment of the Christian spirit ; but a narrative 
- unhistorical, on the whole, though probably resting in parts on a 
historic tradition. 
| Dr Holland insists that the Pauline doctrine cannot be later than the 
_ Synoptic, because they existed together in the churches founded by 
' St Paul. This last statement is in some degree true. The Synoptic view 
"is the earlier, but of course the traditions on which the Gospels were built 
went on in the time of St Paul. Pauline and Johannine views went side 
by side with the traditions, which in the church at Jerusalem were 
strongly entrenched. And it was only by degrees that St Paul’s influence 
pervaded even his own churches in Greece and Asia. But what happened 
_ then is what has been happening ever since, and still is common. ‘The 
_ primitive Gospels were read in a transformed and symbolic sense. Even 
_ when the Gospels were written as we have them, a certain amount of 
transposition had taken place, which we can trace clearly enough in a 
/ diatessaron. A few stray phrases, such as that very notable passage about 
_ the Father having committed all things to the Son, have crept into our text ; 
_ but they are obvious patches in the garment. And in an uncritical age it 
was easy to read the text of the Gospels in a non-natural way, and to put 
into it a meaning which was new. If we allow that this proceeding is 
‘natural, it does not justify us in reducing the whole early history of 
Christianity to a pathless morass. Percy Garpner. 


Oxrorp, 


“THE WARFARE OF MORAL IDEALS.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1915, pp. 43-64.) 


_ Tuer is, possibly, much to be said for the part that force has played in 
human usage. Perhaps it has been too much overlooked, or neglected 
completely, in former estimates of the elements that have moulded our 
civilisation. Still, there is such a thing as over-emphasis, or a one-sided 
emphasis, as I believe to be the case in this article, “The Warfare of 
Moral Ideals,” by Professor E. B. M‘Gilvary. It may be possible that 
standards of right and wrong have been established by force. These 
Vor. XIV.—No. 2. 28 
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standards certainly vary, not only in different lands, but within the 
same community, and they have been imposed sometimes by means of 
physical force. There are some who maintain that our “morality,” in 
its narrower sense, was imposed by the monks, when they had the right 
to threaten, terrify, and punish in their hands. “The will of the 
stronger formed the basis of the new justice,” says Professor M‘Gilvary. 
“In course of time the sentiments of the community became adjusted to 
the new order of things, ideas of what was right were moulded upon the 
practice which had come to prevail, and what a short time before was 
fought as an intolerable infringement is now regarded by most people as a 
self-evidencing right.” “Might made right.” Professor M‘Gilvary says 
that, however, the might of the sword and the gun is not the only might. 
“Read the Hebrew prophets and note how effectively they wielded 
the lashing tongue.” Saul of Tarsus “aroused esthetic repugnance.” 
“His method was disgust.” ‘The moral judgment injects poison into 
the winged words it lets fly. It does not describe—it damns.” These, 
then, are apparently the only two ways in which moral ideals or standards 
have been established in the world. A great deal of these kinds of 
forces has been used to impose the ideals of the strong upon others. 
But, after all is said and done, is it force that has been the real cause of 
their establishment? It is not always true that the conquered settle 
down in time to the ways and methods and practices of the conquerors. 
Four hundred years of Turkish might did not succeed in destroying the 
hopes and ideals of the people of the Balkans, or of the Armenians, nor 
did it make their conduct and practice acceptable to their subjects, or 
cause them to be accepted as a standard of right. Before the standards 
of the conquerors are accepted by the conquered, they must bring with 
them to the conquered a tolerable amount of satisfaction, a fairly 
comfortable way of living together, practically equal to the satisfaction 
and comfort they enjoyed in the old days. If the satisfaction is 
greater than in the old days, all the better; there is then an endur- 
ing peace, and a willing acceptance of the new standards. This it is, 
in my opinion, that. constitutes the great difference between the might 
of England and the might of the Turk and his allies. It is because 
the might of England has worked satisfaction throughout her Empire 
that her sons, from all parts, are ready to shed their blood and 
expend their treasure on her behalf. The Empire is largely satisfied that 
it enjoys more liberty and greater security under British rule than under 
any other—even if it enjoyed independence. England has not deprived 
a single nation of its language or its religion, scarcely a single custom 
and local organisation. England’s imperialism is no longer the brutal 
desire to crush the feeble, but rather the ambition to raise them to her 
own level, respecting, as a rule, even their own moral standards. There 
are other methods of obtaining acceptance for our ideals than that of 
the sword or of scolding. There is such a thing as the attraction and 
fascination of the beautiful. Then scolding is not effective for very long. 
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Judging by the fact that the scolding of the prophets was continuous and 
prolonged, its effect did not seem to be altogether satisfactory: their 
people seemed to be a very unbendable, unreformable race. Paul, we 


know, used the opposite method, the winning way, far more effectively 
than that of the scold. He revealed the beauty of his ideal to the world. 


_ And this was the method of Christians for many generations after his 


time. As Tertullian, in comparing the Christian with the pagan 


' philosophers, says: “Their pompous glitter of words has not made the 


tithe of disciples that our lives have done”—talking of the beauty of 


: patience and courage in face of death. And did not the embodiment of 
might once say to, or concerning, the personification of meckness and 
love, “Thou hast conquered, O Galilean”? When we see the best, in 


f 


the flesh, it seems “far better than we had ever deemed it.” The Editor 
of the Hibbert Journal has said of Edith Cavell’s martyrdom, “We 
have seen them measuring their strength against each other! And who 
can doubt that victory lay with the Best? The slain woman has 
conquered! ‘The blow which the Worst dealt at the Best has recoiled, as 
such blows ever recoil, upon its authors, and hastened the day when the 
evil cause shal] perish for ever.” 

There is more than one way—more than two ways—of establishing 
our moral ideals. E. D. Pariestiey Evans. 


Bury, 


“THE WAR: A QUAKER APOLOGIA.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1915, p. 123.) 


Mr Granam’s apologia leaves out of account a large number of the Society 
of Friends whose position with regard to war is very different from his own, 
and who have never—either before or since this war broke out—subscribed 
to the doctrine that no war can ever be right. 

His position is a strange one. He claims that “Friends can take no 
part in war” because—I hardly like to quote the words—“to do so would 


foul the Christ within, would desecrate the inward personality.” At the 


same time he has never denied that under the circumstances our country 
was right to go to war in August 1914. Such a position is quite unten- 
able for some of us. We believe that aggressive war is criminal; that 
war in general is a barbarous method of settling differences between nations, 
which, when the world is ripe for it, will drop away as other forms of strife 
have done; and that, in the meantime, world-peace is an ideal to “ travel 
towards,” and evil must be resisted with all the force we have, physical as 
well as spiritual. 

Mr Graham sees the difficulty that would arise if “a serious fraction 
of the nation” should hold his opinions, but dismisses it by saying that 
“many other things would, however, be different then.” One of the 
“many other things” would have to be Germany. 
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The danger to the nation of only an insignificant fraction who do not 
recognise that there is such a thing as unrighteous peace, is only too 
apparent. For instance, Mr Graham says: “It may be well for the nation 
that there is a nucleus of watchful people, not touched by the gadfly of | 
war, ready to put in an oar whenever there is the remotest chance of peace. 
If we can accelerate it by a single day, we may save our country three 
millions of money and a thousand lives.” But what if the “oar” put in 
too soon were to delay instead of accelerate, and so incur the terrible 
responsibility of adding to the sacrifice of money and lives? 

It is unprofitable to discussthe arguments deduced from the New 
Testament. Mr Graham himself says that “Gospels and Epistles were 
written to meet immediate needs; and under the Roman Peace war was 
far away and not in question.” It is the same with Christ’s own example. 
He did not defend himself—we worship him for it; but that does not — 
absolve us from what may be our sacred duty under different circumstances. — 

Mr Graham allows that “ Friends do not follow Tolstoy in his objection — 
to all force, and therefore to all government,” and goes on to say that — 
“ Friends believe in the police, and in all analogous uses of force. But we — 
do not believe that foreign nations are a criminal population, nor that — 
war works the ends of justice. The whole spirit of war is the denial of — 
law. But it is too rough and vague a treatment of so complex a moral © 
issue to confuse war as a special and unique form of force, with force in — 
general... . This lumping together of such diverse things leads us no- — 
where in ethics. One might as justly identify the taking of all business — 
risks with speculative gambling, because they are connected by a series of — 
steps each a more dubious transaction than the last; or we might as truly 
call all wage-earning servitude, from the skilled trade unionist or domestic — 
cook to the coolie labourer.” At the same time he “lumps together” 
defensive and offensive war, which seem to some of us “diverse things” — 
wider apart than business risks and gambling, and as “complex a moral — 
issue” as that between military force and force in general. (The oft- | 
repeated argument that offensive becomes defensive war to armies in the _ 
field does not blind us to this issue.) . 

The early Friends were able to draw a distinction (vide Isaac Penning- ~ 
ton’s Somewhat Spoken to a Weighty Question concerning Magistrates’ 
Protection of the Innocent referred to by Mr Graham). So also, I believe, 
were our grandfathers at the time of the Napoleonic menace, and so have 
been, and are, many well-known Quakers of our own day—thinkers, — 
workers for peace, lovers of their fellow-men. 

We may differ as to the means by which world peace may be attained, 
and as to what may hinder it; but we are united in longing for it, and in 
honouring those who are ready to die for it, whether on the battlefield or 
at home. Jurier M. Gopieez. 


Lonpon, W. 


SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Prorressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


I conctupep the last Survey with a notice of a small volume on Nietzsche. 
I may perhaps suitably commence this by referring to two articles dealing 
with aspects of Nietzsche’s doctrine from the pen of Dr William M. Salter. 
The first is entitled “ Nietzsche on the Problem of Reality” (Mind, Oct. 
1915). Here Dr Salter, shows that according to Nietzsche neither the 
world of ordinary common-sense experience nor the world of natural science 
can be said to be real. There is, in Nietzsche’s view, no reason for 
supposing that our images of a tree, of a stone, of water, etc., faithfully 
represent things outside of us. Such images are creations of our own, in 
response to stimuli that come to us; but the outer world itself, from which 
the stimuli are said to come, is born after the effect, of which it is assumed 
to be the cause. In like manner, the ultimate, indivisible, unalterable 
atoms of the physicist are pure inventions, as are also “ forces” in the 
mechanical sense, and the laws they are thought to obey; they are all 
of them a convenient basis for reckoning, and not actually discovering 
them, we create them. “Things,” “objects,” “subjects,” ‘ substance,” 
“ego,” “matter,”—these are metaphysical entities of the populace; 
people want something permanent, and this is the way they secure it: 
but such entities are fictitious. Practical need plays a large part in 
determining all our beliefs. Nietzsche, indeed, was of opinion that know- 
ledge, in the strict sense, may not be desirable for most of us, that the 
world as we picture it and conceive it under the stress of life’s needs may 
be better than the world as it actually is, and that our ignorance, even 
a will to ignorance, may be expedient for us. The arguments just mentioned 
might seem to lead to solipsism, but, on other grounds, Nietzsche was 
enabled to escape from that pitfall. He advanced, then, the hypothesis 
_ that the world in its real being was made up, not of things, substances, 
subjects, atoms, spatial quantities, and movements, but of centres of power, 
more or less conflicting and struggling with one another. Each of these, 
being a will to power, must be conceived as seeking to prevail, and as only being 
prevented by others that seek to do the same. Thus, each would estimate all 
_ that is outside from its own standpoint, and, to the extent it was conscious, 
would buildup a world accordingly—images, concepts, categories,and the rest. 
Each centre of force would then be real and for it its created world would 
429 
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be real, and this may be what and all that reality means, Nietzsche’s 
metaphysic might be described, in short, as Pluralistic Voluntarism ; 
he did not, in his later period at least, adopt Schopenhauer’s conception 
of one Primal Will or Urwille. The second article is on “ Nietzsche's 
Superman” (Journ. of Phil., xii. 16, Aug. 5, 1915). By “superman,” 
Nietzsche, it is contended, understood man as he might be—not another 
species, but our very human flesh and blood transfigured. Instead of 
natural selection (which he thought often favoured the weak), he advocated 
conscious, human selection in the direction of individuals of maximum 
power as the true method of development. We must, he urged, observe 
nature and history and note in what way striking results had been reached 
unconsciously and perhaps clumsily and by slow degrees in the past; then, 
taking things into our own hands, we must see if the results we aim at 
could not be reached in a similar way, only more surely and with less 
waste of time and energy. ‘Taken together, the two articles present a clear 
and careful account of the main conceptions of Nietzsche’s thinking, 

In 1907 the late Professor E. 5. Beesly brought out a volume of 
essays contributed by Dr J. H. Bridges, the well-known Positivist, to the 
Positivist Review during the last thirteen years of his life (1893-1906). 
They were concerned not with the passing topics of the day, but with 
the fundamental principles of Positivism. Under the title of I/lustrations 
of Positivism (London: Watts & Co., 1915), a new edition of this work, 
edited by Mr H. Gordon Jones, has just been issued. 'The essays have 
now been classified in accordance with the nature of their subject-matter, 
and there have been added a number of posthumous papers by Dr Bridges, 
many of which were originally delivered as lectures or addresses. The 
essays are well worth preserving. They are here classified under the 
general heads of Science, Philosophy, Religion, Politics, and Miscellanea. 
The philosophical essays are mainly concerned with Comte’s doctrine of 
order and progress in science and with Herbert Spencer’s theory of 
evolution, which the author is at pains to contrast with the theory 
of Comte. Dr Bridges offers, for example, some acute criticism of 
Spencer’s principle that the condition of homogeneity is a condition 
of unstable equilibrium. He contends that so far from this being 
supported by the facts, the whole science of chemistry seems to show 
that heterogeneous matter is, on the whole, less stable than homogeneous. 
Binary compounds, he points out, are less stable than elements, and more 
stable than quaternary compounds. The consideration of this question 
suggests, however, a further and larger one, namely, how far is the conception 
of evolution rightly applicable to the inorganic world? Dealing with 
Huxley’s attack on Positivism, Dr Bridges thinks that Huxley shared the 
suspicion of the academic world that the new science of sociology, of which 
Comte more truly than anyone else may be regarded as the founder, would 
not merely exercise a directing influence over scientific specialism, but 
would tend to discourage it altogether, and that this suspicion lay at the 
root of the extreme bitterness with which Huxley always spoke and wrote 
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of Positivism. Nevertheless, Huxley’s later teaching in the Romanes 
Lecture, that we should neither imitate the cosmic process nor run away 
from it, but combat it, defines exactly the Positivist attitude. 
Professor G. T. Ladd’s interesting little work, What Should I Believe ? 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1915), in which an inquiry is made 
into the nature, grounds, and value of the faiths of science, society, 
morals, and religion, presents a position markedly antithetical to the 
Positivism of Dr Bridges. Professor Ladd attempts in the first 
place to describe the elements of the mental attitude of belief so as 
to distinguish it, on the one hand, from knowledge, and, on the other 


hand, from mere opinion. He emphasises the extreme complexity of 


the state of mind called belief, and indicates the psychological factors 
of which it is constituted. ‘The world of sense and of the forms and 
laws which the intellect constructs on a basis of sense-perception 
is interpenetrated by another sort of world in which those sentiments 
and practical demands of the mind that concern the invisible and 
‘the ideal have their peculiar influence. The latter is the world of 
the things believed in rather than known. Its grounds or causes lie 
in the constitution of the individual and of the race. The forms, the 


beliefs themselves, are more akin to instinct and to intuition than to 


scientific formule, but by reflection they may be made increasingly 
more reasonable; and the nature of belief lends no support to 
pragmatism or to Bergson’s theory of intuition as a distinct and 
superior kind of mental functioning for the attainment of truth, The 
central thought of Professor Ladd’s book is reached in the chapter 
entitled “Lesser and Greater Beliefs,” in which an attempt is made 


to discriminate between beliefs that are trivial and those which are 


of supreme importance and value. Only those beliefs and _ faiths 
are truly great which belong to the substance of the self and which depend 
upon a valid conception of the constitution, course in development, and 
final issues, of personal life. The “greater beliefs” must be appealed to 


in every effort to vindicate the power of the intellect to penetrate into, and 
‘to interpret, the experience of objective reality. This process of penetrat- 


ing and interpreting is throughout a species of personifying, culminating 
in the scientific faith in the rational unity of nature and in the religious 
belief in one rational Will. Great stress is laid by Professor Ladd on the 
conception of personality, and readers of his book would do well to consider 
many of the points urged by Mr R. M. Mclver in an extremely able and 
lucid article on “ Personality and the Suprapersonal ” (Phil. R., Sept. 1915), 
Starting from the axiom that ultimate values are personal values, Mr McIver 
proceeds to examine the view that we can think of a system of persons as a 
person, a system of organisms as an organism, a system of minds as a mind. 
The identification is, he argues, in every case fallacious. It is just as if we 
were to think of an army as itself a soldier, or a constellation as itself a star. 
He insists that it is a logical impossibility for the unity attained through 
‘the co-ordination of like objects of any kind to be itself of the same 
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character as the unity of each of the objects so co-ordinated. If any 


microcosms were just miniatures of any macrocosm, then that macrocosm 
would not bind together, and could not be the unity of these microcosms, 
A system of persons can no more be a person than a system of planets can 


be a planet, or a system of triangles a triangle. Whilst it is possible that — 


a greater spirit may enclose or control the minds or spirits which alone we 


know, it is not possible that it should be the synthesis of these unless in | 


fact their meaning, their individuality, their distinct existence, is denied. 
And that is why Hegelians cannot avoid “ transmuting ” or “ merging ” the 
self in the absolute. They want to make the totality or universality or 


synthesis of mind or spirit at the same time an absolute mind or spirit, the | 


absolute mind or spirit ; and the two conceptions are incompatible. 

A very valuable and useful paper for those who are not mathematicians 
is contributed to Mind (Oct. 1915) by Mr C. D. Broad upon the subject 
“What do we mean by the question: Is our space Euclidean?” The 


distinction between space and matter on the one hand and time and events | 


on the other implies, it is maintained (a) that space and time are not 


themselves in time, that geometrical and temporal relations are eternal, | 


and that the only thing which changes in motion is the relation of material 


points to geometrical points; (0) that space and time cannot be conceived ' 


as capable of causal action on matter, and must, therefore, be conceived as 
homogeneous, i.e. as not having qualities at certain points or moments 
different from what they have at other points or moments. By owr space 
in the above question we mean, not the private perceptual spaces of any one 
of us, but the spaces of physics so constructed as to deal consistently with 
most of the data of waking sight and touch in most people on the general 
plan of distinguishing space and matter, and attributing to space the 
qualities just specified. The question, is our space Euclidean? means then, 
can we, subject to the conditions indicated, construct a system of physics 
which assumes Euclidean geometry for space, and enables us to deal 
consistently and adequately with all the data that scientists agree are most 
worthy to be taken into account? The only way to answer this question 
is to try to construct such a system of physics. If it can be done, space is 
Euclidean ; if it can not be done, space may not be Euclidean. Mr Broad 
urges in this connection three considerations: (a) It is notoriously very 
difficult to prove a negative; (0) all the alleged particular crucial experi- 


ments, such as measurements of stellar triangles, of parallax, etc., are quite | 


wide of the mark ; (c) if it be decided that our space is Euclidean, that will 
not in any way prove it to be not also non-Euclidean. 
Writing on “The Determination of Human Ends” (Phil. R., Nov. 


1915), Professor A. K. Rogers maintains that our aims are set for us not 
by events, or by law, but by ourselves. So far from being in the grip of | 


a law of progress, imposed from without, progress itself depends upon new 
and untried expressions of creative spontaneity occurring in individuals. 


The essential nature of an ideal is to be found in the characteristics (a) 
that it has still to be realised, and so is a novel element so far as factual | 
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experience is concerned, and (6) that it goes back for motivation to a 
personal demand. Its force depends, not on the individual finding it true, 
but on the individual’s insistence that it shall be true. Professor Wilbur 
M. Urban’s article ‘“‘On Intolerables: A Study in the Logic of Valuation ” 
(Phil. R., Sept. 1915) contains much that is suggestive and interesting. 
If by “intolerable” be understood intolerable for some sensibility, then 
there would seem to be no limits to what our sensibility may find tolerable. 
Transvaluation of values seems to be in this sense practically unlimited. 
Again, the facts constrain us to recognise that there is no value the opposite 
of which cannot be affirmed. That which is intolerable to the ethical con- 
sciousness may be tolerable from the esthetic or scientific point of view, 
But there is, it is maintained, good reason for believing that a distinction 
between sensibility and valuation is justified hy the facts, that in this sense 
a distinction may be drawn between an zsthetic imagination and a genuine 
contemplation of situations, and that for the latter there are situations 
which are genuinely intolerable, intolerable iiberhaupt. Can we, then, 
assert the truth of any proposition about the world because we find the 
contemplation of its opposite intolerable? There is a considerable body 
of philosophical thought that holds to the principle that “reality must 
be ultimately valuable,” or must “conserve values,” and rests the truth 
of this principle upon the intolerability of the opposite. And Professor 
Urban argues that if actual volition (and valuation) is the realisation of 
values in the world of existents, the possibility of such valuation pre- 
supposes that reality in its structure does not contradict the essential 
constitution of values. If, for instance, the principles of degree and of 
the “ maximisation of value” lie in the very nature of value as such, then 
a world in which the opposite were true, a world in which there were really 
no higher or lower and in which increase of value were impossible, would 
be in very truth an intolerable world. 
G. Dawes Hicks. 


Universiry Cotiece, Lonpon. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue Rey. Prorssson JAMES MOFFATT, D,D., D.Lirr. 


In a sketch of the theology underlying the Acts of the Apostles (American 
Journal of Theology, October 1915, pp. 489-508), Professor Kirsopp Lake 
points to the twofold tendency in this representation of apostolic thought. 
On the one hand, Jesus was conceived as Lord rather than as the hero of 
the traditional Messianic doctrine who was to fulfil Israel’s hope in the 
future. Dr Lake has been evidently influenced by Bousset ! here, in holding 
that “the original Messianic doctrine, with’ its centre in the Hope of 

1 Paul Wernle’s critique of Bousset’s Kyrios Christos, in the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 


wnd Kirche (1915) is a searching series of counter-questions, which reinforce the doubts 
already expressed in this country as well as in France upon the stability of Bousset’s view. 
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Israel for the future, is swallowed up in the Hellenistic acceptance of 
Jesus as the Lord, ruling in the present.” He adds that the corollary is _ 
the prominence of the ecclesia as the community or people of God, en- 
dowed with the spirit of the Lord, rather than the eschatological belief 
in the Kingdom. This is obviously true, and it is one of the develop- 
ments which are reflected in Paulinism. Dr Lake, however, thinks that 
Paul and Acts represent two lines of development rather than two points 
on the same line of development. This would require closer proof and 
fuller argument than the limits of his interesting paper have permitted. 
For example, to argue that Luke is more advanced than Paul because the 
latter “would certainly have made use of” the Lucan interpretation of 
the Isaianic Servant of the Lord “to support his soteriological arguments,” 
is to open up a complicated problem. Paul’s silence on “the Son of Man” 
conception makes one hesitate to draw inferences like this. 'The charac- 
teristics of Paulinism, in relation to the teaching of Jesus, rather than to 
the primitive apostolic ideas, are discussed in Mr W. D. Reid’s Jesus the 
Christ and Paul the Apostle (London: A. Brown & Sons), which “ embraces 
a study of the apostle in all his relations with the Master.” It is impos- 
sible in 140 pages to treat so large a subject fully, and Mr Reid often 
does no more than state or sketch phases of this problem. But his notes 
will guide students to the rich mass of contemporary criticism, and his 
conclusion is sane, viz. that Jesus, not Paul, is the founder of the Christian 
religion, Dr H. A.A. Kennedy, in The Expository Times (October, pp. 
8-13), suggests that Paul’s sense of his apostolic authority and commission 
enables us to interpret allusions in the epistles to his personal rectitude, 
spiritual insight and power, and right to be served and obeyed by his 
churches. Dr Granger’s paper on “The Style of St Paul” (Expositor, 
October, pp. 326-340) deals with the philosophy or mental outlook suggested 
by the apostle’s style, especially with the note of the forward look in life. 
On the other hand, the external development of the Pauline mission enters 
into Mr R. A. Aytoun’s City Centres of Early Christianity (Hodder & 
Stoughton), an attractive account of the main cities which focussed early 
Christianity, and of the types of faith which they represented. Mr 
Aytoun not only treats older centres like Antioch, Ephesus, Carthage, 
Edessa, and Rome, but Iona and Lindisfarne. This method of handling 
early Church history has many advantages, provided that one recollects 
that a city, ¢.g., like Alexandria is no more equivalent to Egypt than 
Paris is to France, and also provided that the various provinces are treated, 
as far as possible, in a chronological order. Mr Aytoun has caught the 
salient features of the cities with much success, and his book will be a 
useful popular introduction to the ramified spread of the faith. 

With regard to special points in the theology and epistles of Paul, 
we may note that in The Constructive Quarterly (September 1915) Pére 
Lagrange enumerates, as “some points recently gained in the study of the 
Epistle to the Romans,” the date (winter of 56 or of 57 a.v.), the pre- 
dominantly Gentile-Christian character of the Roman Church, and the 
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fact that Romans is a letter rather than a treatise. M. Goguél’s 
“Lénigme de la seconde épitre aux Thessaloniciens” (Revue de [Histoire 
des Religions, 1915, pp. 248-272) accepts the authenticity of the epistle, 
and discusses the various theories which seek to account for the 
apparent lack of any organic connection between the two Thessalonian 
epistles; M. Goguél rejects Harnack’s idea that the second letter was 
sent to the Jewish Christian group in the local church, but he is 
unable to suggest any definite theory himself, beyond the rather 
improbable hypothesis that Second Thessalonians may have been 
originally sent to the adjoining church of Berea, and that the title 
was changed by mistake when the Pauline canon was drawn up! 
Bishop Chase (Journal of Theological Studies, Oct. 1915, pp. 60-65) 
conjectures that the difficult sentence in 2 Cor. iii, 17 originally ran 
thus: 6 d¢ Kipios 1rO mvetpa eorw' ob b¢ TO mveipa Kupiever, éXevOepia. 
But xvpievew is not used absolutely by Paul elsewhere. A theological 
exposition of Ephesians is offered by Dr Scott Lidgett in God im Christ 
Jesus (Kelly), It is an epistle which naturally bulks largely in any 
account of the idea of the Holy Spirit, such as Principal Rees hes 
furnished in The Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience (Duckworth). 
This well-arranged handbook covers the successive phases of doctrinal 
speculation, and estimates the relative importance attached to it 
throughout the course of Christianity. Dr Rees abstains from offering 
a positive, dogmatic statement, but points out the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing in Paulinism between Christ and the Spirit. 

Several volumes have appeared upon historical theology, in the stricter 
sense of the term. English study of Pascal has been so scanty during 
recent years that a special interest attaches to Mr H. F. Stewart’s Hulsean 
Lectures on The Holiness of Pascal (Cambridge University Press). Like 
Madame Duclaux, in her chapter on Pascal in The Wrench Ideal, Mr 
Stewart shows the influence exerted by M. F. Strowski’s researches ; he 
‘lays stress on the fact that Pascal never belonged to the inner circle of Port 
Royal, and that he remained a mathematician and a man of the great 
world. The contention that Pascal was unjust in his interpretation of 
Jesuit motives is more disputable. But Mr Stewart makes out a good case 
for mercy and truth as Pascal’s distinctively “saintly” characteristics, 
The lectures are written out of a full knowledge of the subject, and with 
considerable acuteness ; their value is enhanced by a series of notes and 
references. There is a freshness in the attempt to exhibit the modern saint 
as a scientific man, a controversialist, and an apologist, and Mr Stewart’s 
little book is decidedly welcome, not only on that account but for its lucid 
presentation of the Jansenist position. To estimate Pascal adequately, a 
critic ought to know theology thoroughly, especially the theology of 
Pascal’s age and Church. ‘This was what made H. Petitot’s French study 
of Pascal, in 1911, so serviceable a work, and it is one of the advantages 
which Mr Stewart possesses for his task. Mr E. M. Hulme’s History of 
the Renaissance: the Protestant Revolution and the Catholic Reformation in 
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Continental Europe (Allen & Unwin) is a large, semi-popular volume, 
which sketches the broader aspects of the phase without entering into 
detail upon the theological issues. Dr D. S. Schaff’s study of John Huss 
(Allen & Unwin) comes appropriately in 1915, five hundred years after 
the martyrdom of the great reformer. It is a thorough, historical apprecia- 
tion, which needed to be done by a competent hand. Some years ago we 
had the letters of Huss rendered into English by Dr R. Martin Pope, and 
Dr Schaff has accompanied his study of Huss by a translation of The 
Church (same publisher), which, it is claimed, introduces this treatise for 
the first time to English readers; the De Ecclesia is significant rather than 
theologically important,! but the practical force of the work makes up for 
its lack of originality, and historically it is a document which counts in any 
estimate of the early fifteenth century. Mr S. L. Ollard’s Short History 
of the Oxford Movement (Mowbrays) is a eulogistic chronicle, which leaves 
the reader still regretful that Mr W. J. Copland never wrote the story of 
Newman and his followers. But, so far as it goes, it is readable and 
apparently accurate ; the author is able, at any rate, to correct some errors 
of detail in his predecessors. A large amount of attention is paid to the 
impulse which the movement gave to ceremonial ritual, although the 
theological basis of the ceremonies is not elucidated. There are several 
good photographs. The self-sacrifice and devotion of the leaders is 
properly praised, but the enthusiasm of the writer prevents him from 
doing justice to the criticisms passed upon the movement, criticisms 
which history has in several cases ratified. One of the bright stories 
is the mobbing of Archbishop Harley in the streets of Canterbury, which 
“afforded an occasion for a display of his characteristic meekness; for 
when his chaplain complained that a dead cat had been flung into the 
carriage, the archbishop replied that he should be thankful it was not a 
live one” (p. 6). 

The genetic problems of theology and religion are handled often in 
a way that reminds one of what Bunyan said about the Council of the 
Devil in the Holy War: “nothing that was in its primitive state was 
at all amazing to them.” The main source of amazement to theorists 
about early religion is that other theorists disagree with them. We 
feel this in Dr Emile Durkheim’s Formes Elémentaires de la Vie 
Religieuse (1912), which has now appeared in English (The Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life: Allen & Unwin). Religion, according to 
Dr Durkheim, “is a unified system of beliefs and practices relative to 
sacred things, that is to say, things set apart and forbidden—beliefs and 
practices which unite into one single moral community called a Church all 
those who adhere to them.” ‘This social and collective origin would not 
be denied nowadays by any serious thinker. The real difficulty is to trace 
it to its primitive form, and Dr Durkheim claims that this is totemism, 

1 The position of Huss is also discussed by M. Lagarde in The Latin Church in 


the Middle Ages,a new volume of the International Theological Library (Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark), 
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which he estimates very differently from Sir J. G. Frazer. If it is the 
totem of a clan which determines those beliefs and practices, and if this 
represents religion—not, as Sir J. G. Frazer thinks, magic,—then some 
conception of the universe must be found in totemism. It is not easy to 
find this, even with Dr Durkheim’s aid; and a further difficulty is raised 
by the need of attributing to the primitive mind conceptions of a diffused 
energy or immaterial substance, on which, embodied in the clan, the 
individual depends. The general theory is more acceptable than the 
particular proof led from an analysis of Australian totemism ; magic seems 
earlier than the generalisations which Dr Durkheim posits, and many will 
doubt whether he is justified in holding religion, in any definite sense of 
the term, to be so fundamental for the origin of social habit as his theory 
requires. But Dr Durkheim’s book contains much more than conjectural 
reconstructions of religion in the Australian savage’s intellect. 

Dr H. M. Hughes’ The Theology of Experience (Kelly) draws attention 
to the need of studying and developing the individual’s experience within 
the Church on the basis of God’s word; it is the work of a scholar who is 
alive to the needs of the day. Still, experience cannot be isolated from 
dogma or from the Church ; there is experience and experience, and to have 
forced this on the mind of the reader is a particular merit of Mr A. E. J. 
Rawlinson’s Dogma, Fact, and Experience (Macmillan). The book suffers 
from too ambitious a title, and the five short essays which compose its 
contents raise rather than settle their problems ; but its temper is pleasant, 
and its outlook is wide. He begins by protesting rightly against the 
identification of religion with a “religious sense” or temperament, which 
unduly narrows “experience”; then he goes off, somewhat suddenly, to a 
discussion of the issues underlying modernism, i.e. of the relation between 
dogma and history; a long chapter on the Resurrection follows, cautious, 
fair, but Westcottian and inconclusive; the fourth essay attempts to define 
the religious significance of the eschatology of the gospel for the present 


age of faith; the last chapter discusses “Clerical Veracity,” or the ethical 


problems raised by clergymen of the Anglican Church assenting to articles 
and creeds which in private, as scholars, they cannot accept literally or 
entirely. On the last point Mr Rawlinson pleads, with characteristic 
charity and sense, “that the ethical question should be dropped as an 
uncharitable irrelevance, and the ecclesiastical question shelved on the 
ground that it is inexpedient at the present time to press it, until the 
theological question, which is the really important issue, has been faced 
and considered upon its merits, and until a more general agreement has 
been reached with regard to it than can be said to exist among Christian 
scholars and thinkers at the moment.” Ina shilling primer, Some Thoughts 
on Catholic Apologetic (London, The Manresa Press), Mr E. I. Watkin 
lays down a much more rigid line for the benefit of Roman readers. His 
summary of seven tendencies in present-day thought will illustrate his 
position :—“ Modern Thought is Dynamic and Particular: Catholic 
Thought is Static and Universal. Modern Thought is Vague: Catholic 
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Thought is Exact and Definite. Modern Thought is Relative and 
Phenomenal: Catholic Thought is Absolute and Noumenal. Modern 
Thought is dominated by the Concept of Necessity: Catholicism teaches 
Miracles and Freewill. Modern Thought unifies excessively : Catholicism 
recognises, where necessary, a Plurality of Causes. Modern Thought 
exaggerates Liberty: Catholicism is Authoritarian. Modern Thought is 
Anti-ascetic: Catholicism Ascetic.” Among the practical methods of 
interpreting this “Catholic” scheme to an unregenerate age, Mr Watkin 
mentions with special emphasis the drama, and longs for “a Catholic 
Ibsen”; even the opera is expected to help. 

Finally, we have to chronicle some contributions to the interpretation 
of Old Testament poetry. In The Journal of Theological Studies (July, 
pp-491 f.) Mr A. Guillaume investigates the beginning of David’s lament 
on Saul and Jonathan, examines the Hebrew text in the light of the Greek 
versions, and proposes to read as follows :— 


“‘And David lamented with this lamentation over Saul and over Jonathan 
his son. And he said: 
For instruction (To) the sons of Judah, (Set to) female voices. 
Behold it is written in the book of Jashar. 
‘ How are the mighty fallen ! 
Slain by the bow is the beauty of Israel 


In The Expository Times (November, pp. 90-91) Mr T. H. Weir renders 
the opening of Psalm cxxi. thus: “I will lift up mine eyes to the hills 
in order to see from whence my help cometh,” and justifies his rendering. 
“The lifting up of the eyes to the hills is itself equivalent to looking 
about to see.” Rudolf Kittel’s Die Psalmen Israel's nach dem Versmass 
der Urschrift verdeutscht (Leipzig, Deichert) is substantially a reprint of 
the translation underlying his edition of the Psalter. Upon the other 
hand, Mr C. H. 8. Godwin’s The Anglican Proper Psalms (Cambridge and 
London) contains “critical and exegetical notes on obscure and corrupt 
passages in the Hebrew text, in the light of modern knowledge.” It pre- 
supposes some knowledge of Hebrew, is sceptical of metrical criteria as aids 
to the discovery of the original text, and generally adopts what may be 
described as a conservative attitude on critical questions. The monograph 
shows careful study and has some ingenious and interesting suggestions ; 
e.g., for “presumptuous sins,” in Ps. xix. 14, Mr Godwin substitutes 
“those who defy God’s authority”; he thinks the author of Ps. xxxii., 
which he refuses to accept as composite, was “a God-fearing farmer living 
in Babylonia or Assyria before or after the deportations, who suffered 
much from the overflow of the Tigris, and who dreaded daily even greater 
calamities”; in Ps. cxxx. 4, he thinks that both Kirkpatrick and Bacthgen 
have missed the real meaning, which is that unless God pardoned men 
they would all be destroyed, and so none would be left to render Him the 
homage of loyal service. James Morrart. 
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A SOCIAL SURVEY. 


TOWARDS RECONSTRUCTION. 


Tur most elaborate treatment of one of many questions of the moment 
that has appeared in English since the war began is Nationalism and War 
im the Near Kast, by a Diplomatist, edited by Lord Courtney of Penwith 
(Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d. net). The value of the book is increased by 
the fact that, with the exception of the preface, it was written before the 
war began. ‘The author has first-hand knowledge of the Near East, and, 
although an experienced journalist, he has not succumbed to what Lord 
Courtney justly calls “the asphyxiating influence of the Chancelleries.” 
The keynote of the book is admirably stated at the outset: “A foreign 
policy that has no weight of public opinion behind it has to get its force 
from strong action and the momentum that results therefrom, and it must 
take its direction from traditional formule, from popular passion, or from 
interested influences. The British citizen who thinks diplomacy a mystery 
beyond him, and the American citizen who thinks it a mummery beneath 


him, are only right in so far as they themselves have made it so. Inter- 


national politics will suffer as much through being cut off from the 


common sense and conscience of citizens, and committed entirely to 


professionals, as do municipal politics.” The conclusion of a lucid and 
weighty argument must also be quoted: “It has been shown that by 
allowing a region in Europe to remain in a condition of endemic war 
Europe has been exposed to epidemics of war; and it is suggested that 
the best precaution against the danger is an immediate inoculation of 
the governments of Europe with a strong dose of democratic diplomacy.” 
Mr Arthur Ponsonby, in Democracy and Diplomacy (Methuen, 2s. 6d. net), 
pleads clearly and without violence or bitterness for the application of 
the democratic principle to foreign no less than to domestic affairs. 
The main planks in Mr Ponsonby’s platform are that the British 
consular and diplomatic service is altogether inadequate to twentieth- 


century needs, and that the public ignorance of foreign affairs, even of 


those in which our own interests are most profoundly involved, must at 
all costs be removed. Mr H. M. Hyndman, in The Future of Democracy 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 2s. 6d. net.), maintains that the element 


of nationality must always be taken into account in any attempt to 
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reorganise the faculties of civilised men. Improved education, technical 
and physical, cheap transport, and a citizen army are other proposals 
for which he will get more sympathy than he would have done before 
the war. Lastly, and especially in view of the period succeeding the 
war, it will be well to reflect upon his blunt reminder, in the chapter 
on British trade: “A nation which is organised for efficiency will always 
in the long run beat a nation which leaves things to chance, however 
imperfect and even detestable the government of the more efficient 
nation may be.” 

Vladimir Soloviev, Russia’s “most original and essentially Slavonic 
thinker,” as Dr Hagberg Wright calls him in a biographical notice to 
War, Progress, and the End of History (London, University of London 
Press: Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net), at last appears in an English 
dress. ‘This volume, one of many from the same pen, represents his last 
and final conclusions on the evolution and future of the race. War is 
only a part of the general problem of fighting evil in a world where God’s 
kingdom cannot be realised, and where union with the All-one can only 
be realised by the co-operation of Christians of all persuasions, leagued 
against those who think of this world as the only kingdom of God. A 
quaint feature of the book is the author’s suggestion, so vigorous is his 
hatred of the doctrine of non-resistance, that Tolstoy is a forerunner of 
Antichrist, but this somewhat startling idea in no wise detracts from 
the absorbing interest of the volume. 

The historian of the future, the psychologist, and the general student 
will find some at least of the data from which it will be their task to sift 
the truth in a collection of books about the war, published during the war, 
which is being made by the Library of Political Science, at the London 
School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. ‘The collection is meant to 
include not only books in all languages, but pamphlets, reports, posters, 
and other documents. 

In Some Aspects of the Woman's Movement, edited by Miss Zoe 
Fairfield (Student Christian Movement, 93 Chancery Lane, W.C., 2s. 6d. 
net), the various stages of what may be called the woman’s movement— 
educational, economic, moral, political—are tested by the touchstone of 
Christian principle. The gist of the argument may perhaps be summed 
up in the plea that “the recognition of the supreme value of the individual 
human soul is the keynote of the Christian Ethic as of the Woman’s 
Movement, and the condition of the modern world constitutes a call for 
the fuller understanding and application of this truth.” The reconsidera- 
tion of our general educational standards in the British Empire will 
necessitate a fresh study of principles and methods, / 

The Rev. W. Temple’s Presidential Address to the Twelfth Annual 
Meeting of the Workers’ Educational Association (published by the © 
Association at 14 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.) has been issued as a — 
penny tract. “The whole problem of our future,” he says, “is a problem of — 
education; for by education we mean not mere schooling, but the whole ‘i 
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' process of developing those qualities which distinguish a man from a brute 
or a machine—the disciplining of intelligence, the quickening of imagina- 
| tion, the widening of sympathy. Education in full measure for all our 
people—that is the first need ; that is the only basis for true progress; that 
is the only way to win from this war the result which shall be fully worth 
the price. We need to insist on this. In the universal cry for economy 
there will be, as indeed there is already, a demand for reduction in the 
' expenditure on education. Nothing could be more disastrous, From the 
merely economic point of view such a policy is suicidal. Education is the 
most profitable of all investments for a nation’s capital... . But it is as 
plain as anything can be that there is no capital so precious to a nation 
as the brains and character of its citizens, and, therefore, no investment 
so profitable as that which may bring brains and character to their full 
development. England has not hitherto believed in education; but if 
this war has not created such a belief we have lost half its meaning.” 

Young scholars will now have the opportunity under skilled guidance 
of learning how we came to be what we are. Mr Stanley Leathes gives 
us a most informing and interesting account of British social development 
in early and medisval times in The People in the Making (Heinemann, 
2s. 6d. net), the first of a series to be published under the general 
title: “*'The People of England.” 4 Primer of London Citizenship, by 
Frederick Swann, with preface by Sir Laurence Gomme (Longmans, 2s. 
net), is an extremely clear, concise, and easily digested account of London 
government, with suggestions for future reforms. We could wish that this 
little manual, the very model of what such a text-book should be, were 
| taken as an example by the educational authorities of all our large towns, 
_ which in another generation might have become what towns ought to be 
at this stage of the world’s history. Cities im Evolution, by Professor 
Patrick Geddes (Williams & Norgate, 7s. 6d. net) points out that town- 
planning, if it is to be effective, implies an accurate diagnosis of the evils 
which it is desired to cure, and that so far the town-planners are neither 
sufficiently observant of the ills which are to be remedied nor of the 
boundless possibilities of future developments. Mr Geddes therefore 
recommends civic surveys which should take account not only of streets, 
squares, buildings, and physical matters generally, but of the people, their 
psychology, their social activities, and their general development. Other 
practical mystics are telling us that this power of vision must be exercised 
in rural no less than in urban civic activities. Better Business: A Quarterly 
- Journal of Agricultural and Industrial Co-operation (edited at the Co- 
operative Reference Library, Dublin, and published by Maunsel & Co., 
1s. net) is a new journal, the first number of which appeared in October 
last, and which will still further explain and extend the fertile ideas of 
_ the remarkably successful Irish rural revival, chiefly associated with the 
- names of Sir Horace Plunkett and “ A. EK.” In an article, “ How to Protect 
_ Ourselves from the Peace which Threatens Us,” Mr Russell (“ A. E.”), 
_ with the directness of the man of genius that he is, calls us to notice, what 
Vout. XIV.—No, 2. 29 
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unfortunately has hitherto been very insufficiently recognised, that “the 
countryman is really the long-lost brother of the townsman., Their 
interests are truly the interests of one family. It is only bad industrial 
organisation which has set them apart.” Mr George Radford, in The State 
as Farmer, or the Future of Agriculture in England (Smith, Elder & Co., 
2s. 6d. net), pleads that all the learning and ability we can compass should 
be applied to the land for its due working and management, and shows 
various practical methods of applying intelligence to the raising of fruit, 
vegetables, cereals, poultry, and cattle. A welcome sign of the desire to 
apply science to agriculture is The Spirit of the Soil, by G. D. Knox 
(Constable, 2s. 6d. net), an account of Professor W. B. Bottomley’s 
experiments with bacterised peat. The description of these experiments 
is clear and intelligible to the mere layman, and ought therefore to be 
easily understood by the farmers and gardeners, who, if they adopt Pro- 
fessor Bottomley’s methods, should, it is claimed, be able to increase their 
yield to an extraordinary extent. But only the experts, whether of the 
field or of the laboratory, dare venture to offer an opinion on so technical 
a matter. 


SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Practicable Socialism, a new series of papers by the late Canon 
Barnett and Mrs Barnett (Longmans, 6s. net), in the main deals with 
reforms which have not yet been achieved. As Canon and Mrs Barnett 
were so frequently in the right before, when most people thought they 
were in the wrong—the late Canon used whimsically to say that he had 
spent a lifetime giving people what they did not want,—critics will 
probably be more chary of pronouncing judgment than they were thirty 
years ago. ‘The authors urge the need of education for all, in the highest 
and widest sense; of recreation, and training in the right use of it; of 
profound changes in industrial conditions, but all informed by the religious 
spirit. No less interesting than the above volume is Twenty Years at Hull 
House (Chicago), by Miss Jane Addams (Macmillan, 2s. net), which is a 
very welcome visitor in a cheap reprint. Hull House, like Toynbee Hall, 
is a remarkable example of the power of personality, conspicuous alike 
for what it has accomplished in the face of incredible difficulties and for 
the inspiration which it has afforded to scores of public workers, who 
imbibed there a first training in social service. Mr Seebohm Rowntree, 
in “ Home Problems after the War” (Contemporary Review, October 1915), 
predicts that industry will pass through three stages of serious trade 
dislocation, feverish trade activity, and prolonged trade depression. As 
means of meeting these problems he suggests the provision of working- 
class houses, the afforestation and reclamation of waste lands, the 
making of new roads, the clearance of slum areas, increased business 
efficiency, and better education. As he well reminds us, “the world — 
is poorer, not only by the vast wealth that it has flung away in the — 
international struggle, but by the wealth it has failed to produce.” 'The j 
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4 need for the most drastic economy, national and private, is advocated in 

_ War and Self-Denial (J. M. Dent & Sons, 2d. net), by Mr Hartley Withers. 
“Saving is a thing that we can all do, except the very poorest. We can 
all cut off or cut down alcohol, or tea, or coffee, or tobacco, or buying new 
clothes, or travelling for pleasure, or going to theatres, or keeping un- 
necessary servants, or calling in unnecessary doctors to prescribe for 
imaginary complaints. . . . At present the only things we can afford to 
spend money on are health and understanding and victory.” The worst 
example of unprofitable expenditure is the huge sum spent annually on 

_aleoholic liquors. All the more welcome to public workers and to thought- 
ful citizens generally should be the appearance in a fifth and enlarged 
edition of Alcohol and the Human Body (Macmillan & Co., 1s. net), by 
Sir Victor Horsley and Dr Mary Sturge, an unanswerable statement of the 
case against alcoholism. Other ways of conserving and increasing energy 
are described in Hngtlish Public Health Administration, by B. G. Banning- 

ton, with introduction by Graham Wallas (P. 5. King, 7s. 6d. net). The 
author, who has an unusually wide experience as a practical administrator, 
provides a clear and concise survey of public health administration, 
intended to meet the needs whether of officials or of students or of elected 
persons. A melancholy interests attaches to Old Age Pensions, by H. 8. 
Hoare (P. S. King, 3s. 6d. net), the author of which, an able public servant , 
and promising student, was killed in Flanders in August last. It is a 
practical account of the actual working and ascertained results of the Old 
Age Pension Scheme, with some criticism of its demerits and suggestions 
for improvement. 

The present position of women, from the industrial point of view, and 
the outlook for the future utilisation of women’s labour, have been recently 
carefully studied. The Work of Educated Women in Horticulture and 
Agriculture, by Mrs Roland Wilkins (Women’s Farm and Garden Union, 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, 1s. net), shows that though 

practically no women of this class are able to keep themselves entirely by 
farming or market gardening, many who prefer a country to a town 
occupation are able to supplement a small income and have the advantages 
of an outdoor life. 

Women in Modern Industry, by B. L. Hutchins, with a chapter by 

J. J. Mallon (G. Bell & Sons, 4s. 6d. net), is an impartial study by an 

unusually well-equipped student of the present position and future pros- 

pects of the industrial woman, “ ‘The working woman . . . is painfully, 

though perhaps for the most part unconsciously, working her way upwards 

out of a more or less servile condition of poverty and ignorance into a 

relatively civilised state, existing at present in a merely rudimentary form.” 

‘And the working woman must, in the author’s view, form and direct her 

own working-class organisations, and thus work out her own economic 

‘salvation. Married Women’s Work, edited by Miss Clementina Black 

(Bell & Sons, 2s, 6d. net), is the report of an inquiry instituted by the 

Women’s Industrial Council. The unhappiest class, according to this 
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investigation, are the women who are driven into the labour market 
through the insufficiency of their husbands’ earnings. It would, there- | 
fore, follow as a consequence that the problem of such cases would be | 
solved, partially at least, by doing away with the chronic underpayment of 
men. Maternity: Letters from Working Women collected by the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, with a preface by the Rt. Hon. Herbert Samuel, 
M.P. (G. Bell & Sons, 2s. 6d. net), is the first-hand testimony of 
160 working-class mothers, in reply to a questionnaire, with regard 
to their maternal experiences, and the appalling results due to neglect, 
ignorance, or insufficient means. As the Women’s Co-operative Guild is 
not surpassed in native intelligence by any body of women in the country, 
and as the writers of these letters have all held office in it, which means 
that they are of outstanding ability among their fellows, it is clear that 
the condition of affairs among women who are poorer or less intelligent 
must be infinitely worse. Moreover, for the most part this suffering and 
waste of life is preventable, and therefore ought to be prevented. The 
whole subject of infant mortality has been reconsidered in a volume 
(under that title) by H. T. Ashby (Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d. 
net), which details the rate and distribution of infant mortality; the 
general causes, such as poverty, ignorance, improper feeding; special 
causes, whether wholly or partially preventable or not preventable; and 
the methods by which infant mortality can be lowered. 

How to deal in a just and humane way with another class of children 
is shown in Justice and the Child, by Douglas Pepler (Constable & Co., 
3s. 6d. net). Every year more than 45,000 offences are committed against 
children, and over 30,000 children commit offences. Mr Pepler deals 
with the administered child and our duty to him, bringing into his 
survey the work of remand homes, juvenile courts, and after-care com- 
mittees. That these youthful offenders, if wisely handled and given a — 
fair opportunity, may become not merely worthy, but valuable citizens, 
we can now assert on the highest official authority. The last Annual 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
in Great Britain records the fact that (up to March 31) 530 boys 
educated in reformatory schools had been killed in action, 49 died of 
wounds, 13 died from sickness, and 1530 had been wounded. ‘Twenty had 
been mentioned in despatches, 25 awarded the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal, 8 have been given commissions, and 3 had won the Victoria Cross. 
Similar testimony, and of a still more moving kind, is borne in My Police 
Court Friends with the Colours, by Mr Robert Holmes, a highly esteemed | 
police-court missionary and probation officer (Blackwood & Sons, 2s. net). — 
This little volume, one of the most pathetic that the war has produced, is — 
a series of biographies of 72 out of 1267 former clients of a devoted 
counsellor and friend, who have served the Empire in some perilous situa- 
tion, whether as mine-sweepers, or as members of the Royal Naval Division, © 
or as soldiers in the trenches. | 


R. P. FARLEY. 


REVIEWS. 


‘ Mutual Influence: a Re-view of Religion.—By Sir F. Younghusband,— 


London: Williams & Norgate.—Pp. xiv+144. 


- Arter the war—what are we going to do about religion ? 


During the war we are evidently going to talk about it a great deal, 


’ and we have already begun to ask the kind of questions about it which 
) we have only just ceased asking about the Kaiser. What were we going 


to do about him? Were we going to hang him, or where could we shut 
him up, and how much per annum should we allow him to live upon? 
As with the Kaiser, so perhaps with religion—a great deal may be 


found to depend on how the war ends. I regret to observe, therefore, 


that Sir F, Younghusband has already hanged religion outright, and has 


_ established a virile young republic called “ Mutual Influence,” in which 


the principal ministerial offices are divided between Sir O. Lodge and 


_ Mr F-. H. Bradley, Herbert Spencer and Mr James Ward, Nietzsche and 


_ Mr William James; while the programme to which this sinister coalition 
_is committed is a neck-or-nothing support of an ‘ Unseen Power 


” 


' “making for good,” which is now each of us and now all of us, here the 


Gospel and there the world, to-day the Hague Convention and to- 


- morrow the Lusitania, but always on “a long sweep of vision” good. 


Sir F. Younghusband is a great traveller, and the “long sweep of 


i vision” is his proper right. He has travelled far, and he has always 
' taken with him not merely very good eyes but a very good head. He 


writes with effect, and inspires that confidence which should never be 
grudged to men who speak of ideals out of a more than ordinary 
experience of what we call real life. He believes it to be not possible 


- for a man who has seen the world as far and as near as he himself has 


to rest satisfied—if he is honest and competent—with the traditional 
Christianity. He believes that the war will shake the creeds. In the 


faith of the next generation there can be no room for a personal God 
_who governs, either’ more unscrupulously than Bethmann-Hollweg or 
more improvidently than Mr Asquith. Nor will the next generation 


tolerate in an Archbishop of Canterbury the naive doctrine that God 


~ made the world and the Devil made the war. 


But the next generation will insist on believing in something. It must 


move to some other music than the ding-dong of negation. Sir F, 
Younghusband having dethroned God and the angels for making the 
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war, or for not stopping it, or for trying to throw the blame on the 
Devil, wishes to commend to the worship of the world what I take to 
be a very old friend of many of us, whom he introduces to us as 
“the Unseen Power” which “makes for good.” It is no good quarrelling 
about names. Surely we saw an altar to this god as we passed on our way 
to the Areopagus? Surely we encountered him but a little while ago 
in the salon of Matthew Arnold, who, in the airy fashion of one who 
habitually kept such company, spoke of him as “the Eternal who makes 
for righteousness”? Is he not first cousin to the Unknowable and the 
*“Unbewusst ”? Is he not the same of whom Mr Bradley somewhere in 
an apologetic footnote says that he “calls him God because he does not 
know what the devil he is”? Indeed, he is so old a friend, men have 
turned to him (and from him) so often in confused and sceptical ages, 
that I feel at liberty to ask Sir F. Younghusband if he can guarantee his 
credentials. Is he quite sure that he “makes for good”? Sir F, 
Younghusband has here not the infirmity of a doubt. It is an “ observed 
fact of experience,” he says, and he is ready to stake upon it the reputation 
of an eminent explorer. And when I ask him whether he is aware 
that (quite apart from all the other ruin and bloodshed of human 
history) within the last twelve months something like twelve millions of 
men have been killed or maimed, and that weekly we are blowing inte 
the air an amount of wealth sufficient, if used wisely, to replace the 
shame of the London slums with clean homes—I find that he knows all 
this; indeed, this was what he was going to talk about. It is quite all 
right, if one will only cultivate a “long sweep of vision.” ‘ For there 
never was a war,” he says (p. 90), “in which each nation was more 
absolutely convinced that it was fighting for the right.” The Germans 
are just as much convinced of it as we are; and so “good must in the end 
eventuate.” Comfort ye my people: cry to them that the English are 
convinced that A is A, and the Germans are convinced that A is B, 
and so there will in the end “ eventuate” the proposition that A is A— 
or, if not, it will simply mean that one side is better equipped with high 
explosive shell than the other. Sir F. Younghusband nowhere attempts 
to define “ good.” If he will concede to me that good is that to which 
there attaches the greatest quantity of high explosive shell, I will concede 
to him that “ good” will probably “ eventuate” from this war, and that, 
as an “observed fact,” his “Unseen Power” normally makes in this 
direction. 

Meantime, I hate to be deluded. What this war means for religion 
I have no idea, and I am not going to pretend that I have. I am aware 
of a number of gentlemen fighting against a crowd of cads, and I very 
much hope that the gentlemen will win, But I have no vision of any 
“Unseen Power” which sides with the gentlemen or “ makes for” their 
victory. If the cads win, history will of course call them gentletien saa ae : 
history has a long sweep of vision,—and philosophy (which can always say it 
**T told you so”) will pronounce that good has “eventuated.” A few of — 
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"us, who never did so before, will begin to believe in the Archbishop and 
the Devil. 


And Sir F. Younghusband? His book is so wholly genuine, and reflects 
so plainly a temperament at once strong and sincere—if the cads win, I do 
not believe that his book will satisfy him. It is all very well to try and 
see in “long sweeps.” But a “long sweep” of two thousand years has not 
instructed us why a certain tower in the gospel fell upon unoffending men: 


_ and I do not want to wait two thousand years for the explanation of the 


ruins of Louvain or the death of my friend. I hold no brief for 


_ Christianity, and I feel with Sir F. Younghusband that its repute, even 


with the classes that respected it most, has been deeply compromised 
by the war. Yet I like it on the whole better than the worship of 
Sir F. Younghusband’s Unseen Power manifesting itself for good in 
“long sweeps.” 

After the war, end how it will, we shall, many of us, want more religion 
than we can find; many of us will find that we have more religion than we 
know what to do with. Meanwhile, it is strange how small a creed suffices 
for men who face death daily. “May the great God whom I worship 
grant to my country, and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and 
glorious victory: and may no misconduct of anyone tarnish it. And may 
humanity after victory be the predominant feature in the British Fleet. 
For myself individually, 1 commit my life to Him who made me; and may 
His blessing light upon my endeavours for serving my country faithfully. 
To Him I resign myself, and the just cause which is entrusted to me. 
Amen.” That is Nelson, Nelson before Trafalgar, “Nelson in his bright 
boyish way,” as Stevenson calls it. Is not that enough said for the whole 
Empire about religion and the war ? H. W. Gazzon. 


Merton Coittecz, Oxronn. 


Vital Problems of Religion.—By Rev. J. R. Cohu.—London : 
T. & T. Clark, 1914, 


Tus book is so good that one wishes it had been made better. My 
singing-master once pulled me up sharply at a slight inaccuracy in the 
rendering of a fine familiar song, and said, “ You cannot afford to make 
the slightest mistake in a song that everybody knows.” Mr Cohu sullies 
his title-page with an inaccurate translation of St Augustine; on p. 69 
he misquotes Mrs Browning, and twice over (pp, 85, 240) he misquotes 
one of her husband’s most famous lines. This is no carping criticism ; 
there is a certain lack of precision noticeable in not a few places where 


subjects of common knowledge are dealt with; and these are the more to 


be regretted because they mar an otherwise admirable exposition of the 
liberal point of view in theology. The distinction between “inorganic 


. Nature” and “organic” should not be perpetuated in a book which 
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professes to be abreast of modern scientific thought. Mr Cohu speaks 
of “inert matter,” and in almost the same breath says that “ matter is 
not really matter”; and after asserting that “‘in Nature we have a realm 
of inert matter plus a realm of organic life,” he tells us that Nature is an 
organic whole, not reflecting that the term “plus” is entirely inaccurate 
in reference to the parts of an organic whole. He confines the security 
of the “reign of law” to inorganic Nature, and misstates the fundamental 
hypothesis of Science as the uniformity of Nature, instead of the unity 
of Nature. Within that unity, so far as observed, Science discovers many 
uniformities, and her formule: for these are the so-called laws; she 
observes uniformities in “organic Nature,” also, which to that extent, 
therefore, is under the “reign of law.” Psychology has its laws as well 
as astronomy; and, as Bergson reminds us, the presence of “ disorder” in 
any observed area of life may simply be the presence there of an order 
whose law we have not yet discovered. On p. 106 we are told that an 
“objective fact” is one from which the “subjective element has been 
entirely eliminated”; on p. 120 we are told that “the only objective facts 
we know are our own sensations and thoughts.” On p. 135 we are told 
that self-consciousness is the “ fundamental note of personality”; on p, 155 
we are told that our “larger self” is subconscious. On p, 92 the alleged 
objection of the scientist that “ your God is only yourself written large” 
is greeted with scorn; but on p. 108 it is confessed “we project our own 
personality into the reality outside us, anthropomorphise it, read into the 
external world what we have already found in ourselves. We so stamp 
our personality upon it that in a sense we create what we find in it.” 

These inaccuracies and incompatibilities of statement, occurring as 
they do in the matrix of common current knowledge upon which the 
particular teaching of the book is based, should be eliminated. Apart 
from these blemishes, Mr Cohu’s work is excellently done. He is an 
exponent of what is popularly known as liberal theology; “no essential 
change is needed either in God or man to make them perfectly at one”; 
“our so-called fall was a necessary moment in the transition from the 
stage of animal natural innocence to the far higher stage of the birth of 
a moral sense”; “revelation is the unveiling of man to himself, and 
therefore of God at the same time”; “we no longer give a geographical 
interpretation to such articles as ‘He descended in hell; He ascended 
into heaven’”; “the love of God, the forgiveness of our sins, was not 
affected by Jesus’ life or death, but it was revealed in Him.” He is 
also a liberal churchman; he knows the place and value of institutional 
authority, but boldly claims “I have rights of my own”; he knows the 
importance of dogmas in their place, and he knows their place—* the 
mischief began,” he says, “ when the Church declared these dogmas to be 
articles of faith signed, sealed, and delivered for all time; and, worst of 
all, made creeds and dogmas the mechanical test of a man’s rightness 
of heart.” 

These positions are stated with admirable clearness, with many a 
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_ pungent and memorable phrase, and with all the force of sincerity and 
fervour of conviction. 

Mr Cohu’s two guiding thoughts—at bottom they are one—are the 
soul’s “self-directivity,” and that ‘our personality is God’s personality 
welling up in us.” ‘This directivity might almost be described as Bergson’s 
—“élan vital” become conscious of itself in man, though the word implies a 

definitely determined goal which the brilliant French philosopher would 
probably not admit. Or it might be described as the pressure of the 
Whole energising in the Part; or as the Ideal—which is never, save by 
projection, an outside fact—developing in the Actual. Several lines of 
modern thought appear to converge on this hypothesis; it may be 
questioned, however, whether Mr Cohu is right in speaking of directivity ” 
as a gift which every man has in his possession to use if he would, Our 
freedom—for it comes to this—may be potential, but it is rarely actual ; 
it is attainable, but multitudes pass out of mortal life without ever knowing 
it. This directivity corresponds somewhat to Eucken’s “centre of inde- 
pendent spiritual life,” which lifts the human being who wins it to the 
status of a person; but not all human individuals are human persons, by 
any means, Kowarp Lewis. 


KNowLn, 


Zeus: a Study in Ancient Religion.—By Arthur Bernard Cook,—Vol. I. : 
Zeus, God of the Bright Sky.—Cambridge, 1914. 


Mr Coox’s elaborate and learned articles in the Classical Review and else- 
where have prepared the way for his magnum opus; and now we have in 
this volume the first instalment of the work itself. It may be said at 
once that it shows the wide and varied erudition, the laborious and 
systematic accumulation of facts, the ingenious marshalling of an unwieldy 
_ mass of evidence, and the honest and impartial criticism of theories, both 
his own and other peoples, which the author has led us to expect. Any 
criticism of such a book is very difficult, unless it is as detailed as the work 
itself. If certain doubts and queries are here expressed, this is not in dis- 
paragement of the qualities of the book, but in accordance with the high 
standard they demand. ‘The volume will, in the first place, be most useful 
as a great storehouse of facts about the conception and worship of Zeus, and 
other kindred subjects. Its value in this respect is greatly enhanced by the 
very complete series of illustrations from ancient monuments—no less than 
42 plates and 569 figures in the text. Some of these are familiar or are 
reproduced from other works; but many are either new or inaccessible, and 
their collection opens a most welcome supplement to the text. And the 
very full indices, of 100 pages, compiled by Mrs Cook, add greatly to the 
usefulness of the work. But such a book cannot be treated as a mere 
catalogue, or even a classified catalogue, of facts about Zeus. It presents 
a more or less continuous argument, and maintains a theory, to the 
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support of which the evidence is subordinated. Thus it becomes more 
readable and easier to follow; but at the same time it becomes open to the 
possibility of differences of opinion which affect its whole arrangement. 
And the author’s intellectual honesty leads him more than once, after 
enumerating evidence in favour of a certain hypothesis, to express a doubt 
which affects its relevance to the question under discussion. A quaint 
example occurs when, after mentioning “the three-coloured cow” as a 
lunar symbol, he quotes and reproduces a Cretan hydria with * Zeus as 
a three-coloured bull bearing Europe across the sea,” and then adds, “ but 
the coloration is here a matter of Ionian technique, not of Cretan 
mythology.” Mr Cook, of course, knows and points out that there is 
here merely an accidental coincidence. But it is to be feared that a reader 
not familiar with Ionian vases will be more impressed by the coincidence 
than by the warning that it has no significance. There is really something 
analogous in the discussion—most interesting and valuable in itself—of 
Zeus in relation to the Sun, which occupies about three-quarters of the 
whole volume; for Mr Cook himself points out that, whatever sun-gods 
of various oriental or other foreign cults were called Zeus by later Greek 
writers, “it must be steadily borne in mind that genuine Hellenic religion 
never identified Zeus with sun or moon or star.” The inclusion of much 
of this matter seems to be due to the author’s being convinced—as he him- 
self says, by Dr Farnell—“that the unity of an ancient god consisted less 
in his nature than in his name.” The importance of a name is of course 
great; but it may easily be exaggerated; and in the case of such foreign 
gods as Zeus Ammon of the Oasis or Zeus Adad of Syria, it may be 
doubted whether anything but confusion can result from their being 
equated to the Hellenic Zeus. The two cases just quoted are not of course 
on the same level; for Zeus Ammon had a considerable vogue in Greece at 
all times, while Zeus Adad is known only to later syncretism. Apart, how- 
ever, from what is almost the accident of the application to them of the 
name of Zeus, there seems no more reason for their inclusion than for that of 
the European Sky-god, for whom Mr Cook has now abandoned his search. 
The reasons for this abandonment surely apply almost equally to the 
various sky- or sun-gods with whom so much of the present volume is 
taken up. Many of the studies of these gods and their ritual are excellent ; 
but they do not help us much to understand the character and worship of 
the Hellenic Zeus. Perhaps the weakest link in the chain is that on which 
the whole treatment hangs—“ the evolution of Zeus from Sky to Sky-god,” 
and the deduction of his other functions from this fundamental conception. 
Here the philological evidence is perhaps the strongest. But it certainly 
does not suffice to show that, in Greek religion, Zeus was ever thought of 
as the sky. Certain epithets and aspects of Zeus certainly suggest that he 
was sometimes regarded as the Sky-god; but why should other aspects, such 
as that of King or Father or even Oak-god, be deduced from this? Is not 
this another form of the old error of mythologists, who seek too often to 
apply a single key to the solution of complex and various problems, whether 
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that key be found in the solar myth, in philology, in ancestor worship, or 
any of the other theories that have from time to time dominated mytho- 
logical conjecture? A complicated system like the religion of Zeus can be 
traced to many sources, to many strata of cultural development, to varying 
psychological conditions; and it seems unprofitable at the present stage of 
our knowledge to discuss which source is the predominant one, still less to 
derive all from a common origin. There is always a temptation to adopt 
some such theory, if enly in order to provide a thread on which to string 
an otherwise chaotic mass of facts. 

But, apart from this somewhat doubtful theory, the various studies 
that have been affiliated to it are admirable examples of thorough and 
scholarly investigation ; those, for instance, on the solar wheel and the 
solar disk, the ram and the bull as solar animals, or the labyrinth and the 
maze. There is, however, a tendency here and there to exaggerate the 
value of late evidence, when it happens to fit the author’s theories. Thus 
the blue nimbus or blue globe, found in Italian wall-paintings, can hardly 
give any indication of the original nature of the Hellenic Zeus; and 
examples of a statue or statuette set up on a pedestal beside an altar are 
common in the case of many other gods beside Zeus, and can hardly be 
called survivals of an aniconic pillar-cult. Such instances are, however, 
exceptional; as a rule the evidence has been severely criticised. If in the 
second volume, promised as already far advanced in preparation, Mr Cook 
keeps up the high standard he has here established, he will not only have 
erected a monument to his own ingenuity and thoroughness, but will have 
made a contribution to the study of ancient religion which all future 
investigators will find to be a store of well-classified evidence and of 
illuminating suggestions. E. A. Garpnmr, 


University Cotiees, Lonpon. 


Science and Religion: the Rational and the Supra-rational.—An Address 
delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in New York.—Pp. 75. 


The New Infinite and the Old Theology.—Pp. 117.—Both by Cassius J. 
Keyser, Ph.D., LL.D., Adrain Professor of Mathematics in Columbia 
University. — New Haven: Yale University Press. — London: 
Humphry Milford, Oxford University Press. 


Tue common purpose of these little books is to re-examine in the light 
of modern mathematical conceptions certain stock objections against the 
fundamental ideas of theology. In the first volume the author begins 
by rebutting the familiar contentions that religion deals essentially with 
“the unchartered region of human experience” (Gilbert Murray), and 
that it is, therefore, doomed to extinction as knowledge expands (Shotwell). 
He then proceeds to develop the doctrine that religion is the reaction of 
our nature to entities that lie outside of the series of possible objects 
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of man’s understanding and bound it, just as, in mathematics, a “ limit” 
may lie outside of and bound an infinite series of ordered terms. He 
supports this view by appealing to the analogous relation of certain 
objects of the understanding to objects of sense. Just as perceptual 
experience gives us no instance of a really rigid solid yet “points to” 
the concept of rigidity which is its limit in the supra-sensual sphere of 
entia rationis, so (he argues) rational objects in their turn “ point to” 
entities in a supra-rational sphere of being. In the second work he seeks 
to show that most of the criticism directed against the attributes assigned 
to these supra-rational entities loses its cogency when confronted with 
the results of modern investigations into the nature of infinite numbers, 
Kor instance, the “rationalist” rejects the Athanasian concept of the 
Trinity on the ground that it is incompatible with the axiom that the 
whole must be greater than a part; yet there is now nothing more certain 
than that the number of terms in part of an infinite collection is exactly 
the same as the number of terms in the whole. 

There is no doubt that clear knowledge about infinite numbers may 
be usefully applied far beyond the bounds of technical mathematics ; 
for example, if Mr Bradley had possessed it, certain famous chapters of’ 
his Appearance and Reality would not have been written, or would at least 
have been written very differently. It may gladly he admitted, therefore, 
that Professor Keyser has performed a real service to theology and to the 
thousands of educated people who, without pretending to be theologians, 
are yet anxious to know that religious faith may be justified at the bar 
of reason. ‘Che essence of this service consists in his reminder that a 
theological concept is not necessarily absurd simply because it contradicts 
the numerical properties of a finite collection, For its nature may be such 
that, if it is to submit to analogies with number at all, these analogies 
should be drawn from the very different province of infinite collections. 
Nevertheless it is doubtful if he has avoided altogether the common 
error of this kind of apologetics: namely, that of pursuing analogies 
too far, ‘Thus, in dealing (pp. 21 e¢ seg. of the second book) with the 
dilemma that either man is not free or God is not omniscient, the author 
asks his readers to imagine the dignity of knowing past, present, and 
future events to be parcelled out, as it were in atoms of dignity, to all 
the points of space. ‘Taking the present and past to be represented, 
at any moment, by the part of space enclosed within a certain limited 
sphere, he concludes that, since the number of points of the sphere is 
identical with the number of points of the whole of unlimited space, the 
dignity of knowledge confined to the past and present is equal to the 
dignity of omniscience. But this argument proves equally conclusively 
that the divine knowledge is no greater in dignity than my knowledge 
of what has taken place in my study during the last minute; for there 
are just as many moments in a minute as in the whole backward and abysm 
of time, It is evident, therefore, that there is something wrong with the 
analogy. ‘The error consists, apparently, in an illegitimate application of 
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' the properties of number. As Professor Keyser, of course, knows quite 


well, though the number of points in a part of space is equal to the 
number of points in the whole, yet the part is inferior to the whole in 
what Mr Bertrand Russell calls “ magnitude of divisibility.” If dignity 
of knowledge has characteristics analogous with those of space, “ magnitude 
of divisibility” is surely the relevant property, not the fact that space 
is an infinite collection of atomic points. 

In his first book (pp. 65 ¢ seq.) a well-known logical paradox (of 
which the ancient “ All Cretans are liars” is the most familiar example) 
is used to prove that “the universe regarded as a class of all things does 
not belong to the content of the rational domain.” The author’s use of 
this argument illustrates another danger to which apologetics based on 
analogy are liable; for, as Messrs Whitehead and Russell appear to have 
shown in their Principia Mathematica, paradoxes of this class may, by a 
suitable theory of “logical types,” be reconciled after all with common 
sense. 

In spite, however, of defects which no work of this kind seems able to 
avoid, the little volumes may be commended to the layman who is prepared 
to value them less for their positive conclusions than because they will 
justify him in rejecting certain common prejudices. For they come from 
a sound mathematician, and are written in a style which, though rather 


strenuously eloquent, is both clear and interesting. 
T. Peacy Nowy. 
Lonpon, 


The Gospel Miracles,—By J. R. Mingworth, M.A., D,.D.—London : 
Macmillan, 1915. 


Ir is difficult to review the work of a writer from whom one formerly 
learnt much, but whose point of view one has outgrown. The difficulty 
becomes almost prohibitive when the writer is a friend newly mourned, 
and when his work has been put into the hands of the Great Reviewer. 
Yet there is nothing that we would say of him which need now be left 
unsaid. Many of us must always be grateful to the philosopher of the 
Lux Mundi school for bridging over the gap between philosophy and 
Christianity at a time when we knew little of either. It was inevitable 
that, as we studied one or the other more deeply, Dr Lllingworth’s 
apologetic should seem less satisfying. But it never became useless, or 
unedifying. It was not an error to be expunged, It remained as a per- 
manent element in our thought, when mixed with other elements of which 
its author had not taken full account. 

Dr Illingworth’s position had not appreciably changed during the 
years that passed after the publication of Lux Mundi. One therefore 
hardly expected his last contribution to the miracle-controversy (an old 
problem, indeed, but one whose urgency depends upon the new form in which 
it is presented) to satisfy the modern generation. It is written with the 
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culture and charm which always characterised Dr Illingworth’s books. Its 
charitable calm is scarcely ruffled by irritation with critics whose method 
and point of view the author did not wholly understand. It has a sunset 
touch about it, as of the last protest of the Old Theology against the New. 
But although it has value as a reminder of considerations which cannot be 
ignored, it fails to meet the difficulties which modern Christians feel about 
miracles, and therefore offers no satisfactory solution of the problem. 

The book is not a systematic treatment of the subject of miracles, but 
an essay expounding a single line of argument. It is “an attempt to 
vindicate the occurrence of the Gospel miracles as being intrinsically 
congruous with the Incarnation, considered as the great enfranchisement 
of human life by its delivery from the slavery of sin” (p. v). The aspect 
of the Incarnation which Dr Illingworth constantly emphasises is its 
newness. ‘Jesus Christ was a new fact in human history . . . what 
might be called, by a biological metaphor, a new species of man” (p. 20). 
“* A new force entered into human history with the advent of Jesus Christ, 
inaugurating a new epoch in the development of man” (p. 22). And he 
sees in this newness not only God’s answer to man’s need of a new start 
in the struggle against sin, but also the sanction of the belief that Christ’s 
earthly appearance was accompanied by new physical phenomena, viz. 
miracles. 

It will be seen at once that this is an a priori argument, and that every- 
thing depends upon the validity of its first assumption, as to the “ newness ” 
of the Incarnation. But this “newness” is never defined. The few 
sentences in which Dr Illingworth supports it by “Scriptural proof” 
(p. 21) show little consciousness of the difficult and far-reaching problems 
raised by modern criticism. Biological metaphors (p. 22) do not really 
explain anything. No one, it is true, who has read the Gospels, and 
understood the Christian experience, can deny that a new religious 
inspiration came into the world through the life and death of Jesus. 
But it is a long step from this to the assumption that this newness was so 
revolutionary as to upset not only the laws of spiritual experience (as 
hitherto understood) but also those of the physical world. 

Indeed, in his use of this a priori argument, Dr Illingworth obviously 
proves too much. “'To the extent,” he says, “that Jesus Christ was a new 
being in the world . . . it will be obvious that we cannot criticise Him by 
the light of any canons drawn from the ordinary experience of ordinary 
humanity” (p. 24). He infers from this that the ordinary arguments 
against miracles break down in this unique case, and that what would be 
incredible elsewhere is possible, and indeed probable, in the life of Jesus. 
But the only fair inference from his assumption is that we cannot tell what 
might or might not happen in such a life. Miracles are no more likely 
than anything else. The ‘ newness” of Jesus baffles all a priori experience. 
We are therefore driven, by Dr Ilingworth’s own principles, to the choice 
between complete agnosticism as to the facts of the Gospel, or a thorough 
study of the historical evidence. 


is 
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It is to be feared that Dr Illingworth, quite unconsciously, recommends 
the former alternative. For he lays down conditions as to the study of 
the Gospels which empty it of almost all its historical value. On the one 


_hand, “as the future cannot be scientifically predicted, neither can the past 


be critically reconstructed by application of the current categories of 


_ to-day” (p. 169); and “it may be questioned whether it be ever really 


' possible ‘to go behind the narratives that have come down to us, and 


to apply to them the standards of our own age, which in the treatment 
of evidence are more exacting’” (p. 180). On the other hand, the 
Christian “can never approach the Gospels in the detached spirit of an 
archeologist, seeking to reconstruct from its recorded fragments an 
historical character of the past; but only with the view of gaining deeper 
insight into the present personality upon which his daily life depends” 
(p. 115). Surely this would be nonsense, and Dr Illingworth would have 
been the first to admit it, in the case of any other of the thousands of 
biographies with which historians have to deal. It may also be added that 
there are hundreds of these in which the miraculous element can be, and is, 
as a matter of course, eliminated without damage to the historical elements 
which remain (p. 115). Why, then, does Dr Illingworth argue so in this 
one case? Because he starts from an assumption as to the nature of the 
Incarnation which abrogates all the laws of historical science, and makes 


_ the historical study of the Gospels a mere waste of time. It is true that, 
as a concession to the fashion of the age, he admits historical considerations 


in dealing with the Resurrection and the Virgin Birth. But the evidence 
in the former case “is unquestionably strong” only “if once the reason- 
ableness of miracle be recognised”; whilst the latter “by its very nature 


_ must rest upon the slenderest of human evidence” (p. 61). But the whole 
tendency of the book is to subordinate history to dogma, the study of what 


the Incarnation was to the assumption of what it must have been. 
The fact is that the large party in the Church for whom Dr Illingworth 


' spoke is more interested in tradition than in truth. It feels the power 


! 


and attractiveness of a belief which has long been held: it is not attracted 
by fresh ventures of faith, or by the further pursuit of truth. The danger 


of this attitude is lest the Incarnation, the Resurrection, the Virgin Birth, 


and the other turning-points of the Creed, should become mere phrases, 
which are treasured all the more tenaciously because they have ceased 
to bear any intelligible meaning. 'To the younger generation this attitude 
is impossible. ‘They do not deny the value of that Christian atmosphere 


_ in which the Gospel facts and doctrines have been enshrined. But they 


}) 
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cannot let it stifle free investigation, whether of the historical nature of 
the facts, or of the religious value of the doctrines. 

There are subsidiary points of great merit and interest in Dr Illing- 
worth’s book to which we might call attention; but it seemed most 
profitable to expand and to criticise his central argument ; for it is upon 


this that the author insists, and yet it is this which the reader will find 
least satisfactory. 
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It is sad to think that we shall have no more books from one who, 
whatever his subject, treated it with rare spirituality and breadth of mind, 
and, however much he differed from other writers, never failed in fairness 
and Christian charity. J. M. Txompson. 


Oxrorb. 


The Ephesian Gospel.—By Percy Gardner, Litt.D., F.B.A.—London : 
Williams & Norgate, 1915.—Pp. xi+358. 


Tuts new volume in the Crown Theological Library is in every way to be 
welcomed. Coming from the pen of its distinguished author it was sure 
to be lucid and interesting. It is more. It is a study of the Fourth 
Gospel, delightful to read, and on the whole convincing. After reading 
it one might be forgiven for doubting whether a radically different inter- 
pretation could ever hold the field again. In spite of all that has been 
written on its attractive subject there was room for this study, which, as 
we are informed, “is intended not for scholars, who can consult the great 
specialists, but for ordinary persons of good education.” It is almost super- 
fluous for the author to assure us of what is apparent on almost every page, 
that “these views have not been formed hastily, or with a view to support 
ready-made theories, but have grown out of my studies in literary and 
religious history.” 

On the whole, I can cordially accept most of the opinions here advanced, 
but there are a number of details which I find myself questioning. 

For one thing, I find myself wondering whether too much is not ascribed 
to the influence of St Paul as an individual. “Pauline” is a convenient 
adjective to describe a certain aspect of Christian teaching, an aspect which 
is conspicuous in the Johannine Gospel. Of this aspect St Paul was the 
most conspicuous advocate, but are we to suppose that Christianity at the 
present day would be so very different from what it is if St Paul had never 
lived? The great themes of that apostle’s letters—the problem of justifi- 
cation, the question of the admission of Gentiles to the Church—would 
have demanded consideration sooner or later, and the principles on which 
a decision was reached were latent from the first in the teaching of the 
Founder. “ Pauline” Christianity is a view of Christian principles which 
was not peculiar to the leader after whom it happens to be named. 

Just as Professor Gardner argues that the introduction of the Logos 
doctrine into the prologue of our Gospel does not prove a direct dependence 
upon Philo, but only the prevalence of a certain school of philosophic 
thought in Ephesus, so I should argue that the “Pauline” cast of the 
Gospel does not prove a direct dependence on St Paul, but only the preval- 
ence in Ephesus of the school of Christian thought which for convenience’ 
sake is now labelled with that name. The date of the Gospel is long 
posterior to that of St Paul’s labours in Ephesus. 
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Again, I cannot help questioning whether Professor Gardner is not, in 
| the greater part of his book, too positive in his decision as to the author- 
| ship. For my own part, I think he is right, but I am not sure that anyone 
| has the authority to be quite so certain. When he writes, “That he [the 
| author of the Gospel] was John the son of Zebedee is so improbable that 
| we may regard this view as set aside,” one cannot but remember the eminent 
| scholars who have held the contrary opinion. Lightfoot, Westcott, Salmon, 
» Zahn, may be discounted as apologists, but they were not babes in criticism ; 
u and immense weight was added to their conclusions by the accession to their 
_ side of that most unlikely adherent, Dr Drummond. 
“ It is curious, by the way, that while Professor Gardner cites Loisy’s 
 Quatriéme Evangile, he ignores Dr Drummond’s Character and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel, which emanated from his own Oxford in the same 
_ year, 1903. Not that I suppose he is ignorant of this work, but it so 
_ happens that all the literature he names is recent, and nearly all of it on 
one side. Almost at the end of the volume he modifies the positiveness of 
his statement: “I do not wish to speak too dogmatically, since I know 
_ that many good critics still hold to the Johannine origin, and the historic 
_ exactness, of this Gospel.” 
The fact seems to be that the evidence presents itself differently accord- 
ingly as it is approached. “The external evidence is all on one side,” 
wrote Dr Drummond ; and if one approaches the question with a study of 
the external evidence, and then goes on to the internal, the latter may 
easily be taken to support the former. If, on the other hand, one first 
studies the Gospel itself under the guidance of modern liberal theology as 
represented say by Professor Gardner, the difficulty of ascribing it to the 
_ son of Zebedee is great. And then one begins to ask, What is the exact 
_ value of the external evidence? A long chain of tradition adds nothing 
to the strength of the first links, and the internal evidence is satisfied if we 
can bring ourselves to believe that the external evidence allows us to ascribe 
_ the Gospel not directly to John, but to a disciple of his. ‘I am con- 
vinced,” writes Professor Gardner, “ . . . that we shall be obliged to allow 
_ that though the Fourth Gospel contains valuable historic material, yet 
what is its main treasure, the speeches of our Lord contained in it, belongs 
not to the lifetime of the Founder, but to the early experience of the 
_ Church.” This is undoubtedly the tendency of the latest studies of this 
_ sublime work, and it is probably correct. Nevertheless, there must be 
} many genuine utterances of the Lord enshrined in the long discourses 
_ which are so much at variance with the sayings in the Synoptics. The 
_ theory advocated in the volume before us is practically identical with 
_ Matthew Arnold’s, which, if I mistake not (I am writing from memory), 
) was revived some years ago by Professor Burkitt, with the remark that 
__ Matthew Arnold was far better equipped for the 'réle of Biblical critic than 
~ most people realise. This being so, it is pertinent to add that this, the 
- most eminent of our literary critics, would not allow that the First Epistle 
of St John could have proceeded from the same writer as the Gospel. 
. Vou. XIV,—No. 2. 30 
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Professor Gardner assumes the identity of authorship, and is probably 
Justified in so doing. 

The Apocalypse is naturally assumed not to be from the same pen. 
But here I feel that a good cause is supported by one or two bad arguments. 
It seems to me a mistake to revive the Tubingen argument from those 
“which say they are apostles, and are not,” and those “ which say they are 
Jews, and are not,” as though these phrases were aimed against St Paul 


and his adherents. The Apocalypse no doubt is representative rather of 


the Jewish section of the Church, but the proof does not even partially lie 
in these particular texts, which are quite remarkably Pauline. It was Paul 
who denounced false apostles amongst the Corinthians, and it was Paul 
who declared that the true Israelites are those who have the faith of 
Abraham. Our author even brings out this latter point in another part 
of his book, but nevertheless he misreads, as I think, these passages in the 
Revelation. Nor can I agree that the remarkable attribution of hostility 
to “the Jews” in this Gospel “cannot come from the Apostle John, nor any 
of the apostles.” This oft-repeated argument leaves out of account the 
effect of long-continued residence in a foreign land. Something very like 
it has been witnessed lately in the writings of one or two Englishmen 
domiciled for many years in Germany. Another error, occurring here only 


in a passing allusion, is the repetition from previous writers of the state- | 


ment that the Fourth Gospel contains only seven miracles. It is true that, 
apart from the Resurrection narratives, only seven are related in detail ; but 
six verses in the sixth chapter are devoted to an eighth miracle, the walking 
on the water. If this be reckoned in, the number seven can be retained 
only by accounting chap. xxi. an appendix; but Professor Gardner treats 
it as an integral part of the Gospel. I question, too, whether it is necessary 
to see a direct contradiction between the account of the giving of the Spirit 
in John xx. and that in Acts ii. Why should they not be complementary 
to one another? More seriously do I take exception to the suggestion 
“that for the Evangelist this descent of the Spirit [at the baptism] and its 
abiding on Jesus was the occasion on which the Divine Logos was united 
to the human Jesus, and thereafter took the place of His natural soul.” 
Without going further into the matter, one is forced to ask, What then, 
in the view of the Evangelist, became of the natural soul? Did it cease 
to exist ? 

But enough of objections. There are indeed others which I had noted, 
but space does not admit of going into them all. Nor does it admit of 
discussing the many interesting points which arise. How far should we 
be carried if we entered on a consideration of the Christology of the Gospel, 
to which a whole chapter is devoted, bringing in a contrast with the Kenosis 
doctrine of St Paul! Other important chapters are on the Sacraments and 
Miracle. And as Professor Gardner begins by placing the Gospel in its 
environment at Ephesus, so he concludes by seeking to find its place in the 
thought of the present day. This chapter on “'The Gospel and Modernity ” 
is perhaps the most valuable in the book. 
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Personally, while grateful for the work as a whole, I should like to 


| thank the author especially for his reiterated insistence on the reality of 
| inspiration. For many people it appears to be impossible to distinguish 
_ between inspiration and infallibility. “Un livre inspiré est un miracle,” 
' wrote Renan, and he thought that the discovery of a single error in the 
_ Bible was sufficient to overthrow all belief in its divine origin. Hence his 
secession from the Church and his abandonment of Christianity. It is a 
’ far cry now back to Renan, but comparatively only the other day Professor 
’ Harnack (if it is permissible now to refer to a German!) was dwelling on 
' the intolerable burden of an inspired volume of a thousand pages. An 
' inspired original, he asserts, is untranslatable ; more, it requires an inspired 
_ tribunal for its interpretation : “Inspiration und ein heiliges Auslegungs- 


_ tribunal gehéren notwendig zusammen.” If such men can hold such 


opinions, is it any wonder that critics are often accused of destroying the 
authority of the Bible and undermining the religious faith of the masses ? 
Professor Percy Gardner’s Ephesian Gospel will not be read by the man in 
the street, but it will help to the diffusion of the knowledge that liberal 
views in theology are consistent with a real belief in inspiration and a real 
hold on vital spiritual religion. I will go further, and say that many times 
they are the outgrowth of precisely these two conditions. 

G. E. Frrencu. 
West Came. Recrory, 


Symbiogenesis, the Universal Law of Progressive Evolution. — By 
Hermann Reinheimer.—London: Knapp, Drewett & Sons, Ltd., 1915, 
—Pp. xxiili+425. 8vo. 


Tue interdependence of organic beings, the balance of life, is almost as 


‘great a commonplace as the balance of power among nations. It has long 


been realised that the increase of material for life is due mainly to the 
formative powers of green organisms ; and that others all obtain their food 
from these either directly by parasitism or indirectly by consuming and 
assimilating the substances that they have formed. Our author has en- 
deavoured to give greater precision to this idea by developing a comparison 
between the economics of communities and those of the organism, speaking 
of “ the wider bio-economic form of co-operation which underlies evolution 
and unites all organisms in one vast web of life—in a veritable organic 
‘ civilisation.’ 

“The various kinds of labour and of mutual services performed by 
organisms of all classes have their definite (quasi-economic) value in this 
organic civilisation. In the course of the development of this civilisation, 
capital—physiological as well as mercantile—is constantly being created, 
and consists in both cases of accumulated values both of food reserves or 


_ surplus and auspicious or profitable capacities and trade relations. The 
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incessant storing up of labour in the form of capital, and the continuous 
exchange of surpluses, are indeed as indispensable to the preservation 
and the progress of the organic world as to that of the body politic ” 
(pp. xii-xiv). 

“Symbiosis is more than a mere casual and isolated biological phe- 
nomenon: it is in reality the most fundamental and universal order or law 
of life. So much so is this the case that I claim the great principle under- 
lying all creative life, all progressive evolution, to be that of ‘symbio- 
genesis,’ i.e, the mutual production and symbiotic utilisation of biological 
values by the united and correlated efforts of organisms of all descriptions ” 
(p. xv). “It is a well-known saying of Aristotle that the city exists for 
the sake of its good citizens; and I would apply it to the biological 
society, which also exists for its ‘good’ citizens—those organisms, namely, 
which, by symbiotic endeavour, at once earn the right of biological citizen- 
ship and contribute to the welfare, permanence, and progress of their 
* society.” 

“'The relations normally obtained by feeding [the italics here are mine, 
M. H.] are definitely regulated by a fundamental biological requirement 
or law, viz. that of reciprocity, or, more widely stated, that of symbio- 
genesis. By symbiogenesis | mean the production and increase of values 
throughout organic life by means of a symbiotic principle of co-operation 
or reciprocity between different organs of the individual but evolved and 
complex body, as well as between different organisms in a species, or different 
species, genera, orders, etc., even in the last and most fundamental way 
between plant and animal in the web of life. By the term symbiosis I 


refer to that obvious phenomenon of co-operation of parts and organisms | 


as they occur, while by symbiogenesis I mean the principle underlying such 
symbiosis, and indeed all instances of mutuality in the progressive trans- 
mutation of biological values generally” (pp. 15-17). 


A thesis to which the author attaches vital importance is that “ good” 


citizens of the organic community are those which, if they do not manu- 
facture their own food plant-fashion, at least confine themselves to “love 
foods,” as he terms them—that is, the excess of reserves provided by plants 
directly for reproduction, or for purposes accessory to it. Such love-foods 
are nuts, cereals, the flesh of fruits, honey, etc. ; inconsistently, I note that 
he in one place includes cabbage, which is composed not of the reproductive 
reserves, but of the vital vegetative and constructive organs of the plant. 
The flesh of fruits is, we might almost say, manufactured by the plant for 
the express benefit of fruit-eating animals; but the reserves of the seeds 
which he includes are necessary to the life of the next generation, and in 
the case of nuts constitute an essential part of the new organism. 

The moral view implicit in the phrases “ good citizens,” “ love-foods” 
runs through the book; flesh-eaters come in for reprobation only one 
degree less than parasites. But the author has failed to realise how largely 
the beings that he bans bulk in the population of the globe. The animals 
of the ocean, after deducting a small fringe of shore-dwellers that browse 
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_ on seaweeds, consist of essentially animal-feeders, down to those that feed, 
not on “ love-foods,” the surplus reserves of plants, but on the plant units, 
mostly diatoms, in their totality. Passing to the peoples of the air, the 


_ insects and the birds, an enormous number are carnivorous wholly or 


\ partially. Among insects, again, why should we consider the nut-weevil, 


_ the wax- and fruit-moths, better citizens than the countless ravagers of 
| the leaves and roots of plants? Among birds it is hard to find any species 
” of supposed vegetarian habits that is not as keen for an animal titbit as 
_ are our domestic poultry, naively supposed by the vegetarian ignorance of 


their true habits to be exclusively graminivorous. 
Similar considerations are applicable to our closest allies, the mammals, 


Of the vegetarian, the majority browse on the living leaves and bark of 


herbs and trees. Squirrels do not disdain insects, and consume as much 
bark as acorns: apes eat fat maggots, eggs, and even nestlings when they 
can get them. The diet recommended by our author is impossible of attain- 
ment to man in the wilder regions of the earth, and indeed is only pro- 
curable under our own skies, thanks to that complex system of commerce 


that brings to our shores and distributes within the realm the varied produce 


of the whole globe. We would commend the “votary of the simple life” 
to consult, side by side with the food-lists of Savage’s or Mapleton’s, some 
good handbook of economic geography, and ask himself at what cost of 


- complex culture and distribution the simplicity of his diet is obtained. 


Reinheimer naturally enough dwells on the dangers of defective nitrogen 
metabolism: but every mode of life has its inherent dangers—les défauts 
de ses qualités. I have never possessed a horse, but have noted how much 
oftener such feeders after our author’s heart have interfered with those of 
my friends who have owned them by illness at the wrong moment—far more 
frequent, as it appeared, than the illnesses of the carnivorous cats or dogs 
of their households. 

When one discounts from the outset the foundations of a book, one 


_ may fail in the patience required to do justice to the good features of the 


superstructure. Naturally, to me our author’s admiration for Samuel Butler 
counts for much righteousness: yet I have failed to read through his book 
consecutively and penetratingly—at any other time I should have written 
* durchgehends.” For this I may apologise on the ground that I am often 
unable to seize rapidly the line of reasoning in paragraphs full of inserts, 
whether by a pair of dashes or by the less irritating enclosure in parentheses. 
I note in three consecutive sentences (p. 243) the first has a parenthesis 
and a “viz.” ; the second has a parenthesis, an “7.e.,” and a second parenthesis ; 
the third has an “.e.” 

Our author has not shirked difficulties; he has endeavoured to 
strengthen his presentment by discussions in which Herbert Spencer’s 
views on bionomics are expounded and criticised ; but I have found the 


‘ exposition harder than the somewhat “stiff” original, and much of the 


_ eriticism has failed to approve itself. Thus, with reference to Spencer’s dis- 


- cussion of reproduction of the organism from its fragments, and admission 
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that polarity in this connection “is but a name for something of which 
we are ignorant—a name for a hypothetical property which as much 
needs explanation as that which it is used to explain,” our author’s com- 
ment runs: “I have already defined polarity as biodynamic character, 
a definition which meets the case of ‘regeneration and integrity’ because 
of the implied incipient individuality.” Ido not see how this definition can 
be squared with the etymological and habitual use of the word to denote 
differentiation in respect of an axial line. It would have been better to 
drop polarity here and stick to “biodynamic character.” I admit, how- 
ever, that Spencer is no easy matter to expound, and when Reinheimer has 
had easier material his exposition has been more satisfactory. Richet’s 
work on anaphylaxy is well abstracted, and well utilised for the advance- 
ment of the theses. But Reinheimer’s candour is admirable when he 
quotes the poisonous character of strawberries to some forms of life, con- 
sidering that the flesh of the strawberry might be taken as the very 
prototype of a “love-food.” Reinheimer adopts the Hering-Butler view 
of hereditary memory, and Eimer’s belief in orthogenesis, the tendency of 
variation to take place, not at random, but in definite directions. 

A warm-hearted chapter on Science and Democracy closes the book : 
for the antibiotic struggle for existence he would have us substitute 
“peaceful endeavour”; for the pessimism of Huxley, in his Romanes Lecture, 
the optimism of Rousseau. If we are unable to say that we rise from the 
book with concurrence in the views of the author, we have at least the 
consolation of having made the acquaintance of an amiable, studious, and 
conscientious thinker, Maxcus Harroe, 


Universiry Cotiecr, Cork. 


Theological Room.—By Hubert Handley, M.A.—London: 
Constable & Co., 1914. 


Att who wish to understand the heart of the liberalising movement in the 
Church of England ought to read this collection of articles and papers. 
The title-page contains a quotation from Tyrrell’s writings, in which, 
having had no ministerial experience of Anglicanism, he takes an exag- 
gerated view of its tolerance. No doubt the external conditions are far 
stricter in Rome, especially for priests; but, apart from persecution and 
delation, it is a question of conscience and intellectual adjustment in the 
one communion as in the other. There is the further difference that, 
whereas an Anglican clergyman is expected to express his views and 
position, the liberal thinker in the Roman priesthood feels no obligation 
to do this, but can always shelter himself behind the impersonal official 
teaching of his Church. The collision occurs only when a man such as 
Tyrrell feels that he has a message of which he must deliver his soul. 

Mr Handley is in perfect good faith, but this does not blind him to 
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the practical difficulties of his position, which he has experienced most 


fully. On p. 88 he thus summarises that experience :— 


* Finally, and in brief, in the Church of England the Liberal clergyman 
is clerically unpopular, is subjected, at the hands of his fellow-clergy, to quiet, 


conscientious, immutable repugnance and depreciation. His chief trials are 
loneliness and the antipathy of good men. His peculiar hope is that he is 


serving them in spite of themselves; that he is saving for his detractors their 
religion; that for many an English Christian home he is breaking the shock 
of startling critical disclosures ; that he is bearing the critical cross ahead for 


| the sake of his fellow-pilgrims.”’ 


One of the great charms of this book is its candour and self-disclosure, 
of which the above is an example. Another is the reality and fervour of 
its religious spirit, which renders nugatory the charge of any necessary 
connection existing between dryness and unorthodoxy. The record of 
twenty years’ work at St Thomas’s disposes of another common error about 
the Broad Church school of clergy, that they are less forward than others 
in parochial activities. It is for this avowed purpose, in fact, that the 
author inserts it—a purpose which carries its own justification with it. 
Somehow or other an impression has gone abroad that it is the High- 


Church clergy only who are the workers. They have doubtless set the 


pace, and have numbered in their ranks some remarkably devoted men. 
Yet the results of their labours have been sadly disproportionate to the 
efforts expended. It is a common delusion, as the writer points out on 
p- 91, that they have succeeded in winning the working men; though he 
too shares in that delusion so far as a well-known Church is concerned, 
whose motto, graven on its porch, that it was built for Christ’s poor, is in 
singular contrast with the eclectic character of its congregation. 

Yet, in its many Protean forms, High Anglicanism is, and will probably 
long continue to be, the ruling power in the Church of England. At the 


same time, it is really this party, and not the Liberal, which has no logical 


standing in that Church. It shares with Rome the principle of dogmatic 


- Traditionalism, a principle which makes it the first duty of a Church to 


teach “the truth,” ze. a body of correlated dogmatic propositions, taken 
absolutely (not “symbolically,” which may mean little or nothing). The 
Church of England has failed to do this, while the Church of Rome carries 
out the programme. The Church of England suffers diversity and latitude 
of doctrine in her teaching body, which is fatal, on the face of it, to any 
such intellectualist claim, amounting, as it does, in certain typical instances, 
to the affirmation and denial of the same proposition. 

The intellectualist position, depending, as it does, on assumptions which 
will not bear criticism, is an impossible one, but at least it is carried out 
logically and consistently by Rome. 

On the other hand, Broad Churchmen, such as Mr Handley, are 
perfectly within their rights, when so much “room” has been yielded, in 
asking, like the famous Oliver, for more. If, for example, the principle of 
the symbolic interpretation of Dogma has been conceded in the case of two 
or three articles of the Creed, there can be no logic or consistency in 
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denying the application of this principle to the whole, or the greater part, | 


as Mr Handley argues against the Bishop of Oxford (Dr Gore) in his 
Appendix to chapter viii. How far that principle is itself defensible, or 
can be consistently maintained, is a distinct and separate question. 

It can hardly be said that all is well with a Church in which such vital 
and radical questions are thus compromised and evaded. It is unfair both 
to teachers and taught. It would be a great loss to the Church of 
England if such men as Mr Handley were precluded from entering her 
ministry. Yet there can be hardly any doubt that the difficulties, which 
he tells us were raised before his own ordination, would still be held as an 
impediment by most bishops (p. 149, etc.). And the training of young 
clerics has hardly been improved, from this point of view, by the seminary 
system which now prevails (pp. 57-8). The university-trained clergy were 
not so deeply affected by theological narrowness of outlook. Yet, even at 
Oxford, between the seventies and eighties, as the author points out in his 
second chapter, the growing ideas of young men were cramped and over- 
shadowed by clerical obscurantism. ‘The reviewer could add examples from 
his own experience. ‘To mention only one :—When the late revered Bishop 
of Lincoln was giving addresses to young men who contemplated entering 
the ministry, he warned them, on one occasion, against the teaching of Dr 
Colenso, and observed that, in his own case, he had been rendered proof 
against his arguments by prayer. 

A Church which deliberately warps the minds of the young, even with 
the best intentions, is, to say the least, not doing its duty. It either tends 
to make them narrow bigots, or imposes upon them the difficult task of 
finding their own way out of the tangle of antiquated philosophy and more 
than doubtful history, of which theology is so largely composed. The 
time is fast approaching when the pretence that verbal formulas can be 


revelatory of divine and absolute truth, or that it is immoral to disbelieve — 


them, must take its place in the already long list of outworn and exploded 
superstitions. H. C. Corrancs. 


Paruam Hatt, Surrok. 


